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The basket of 
splendid Win- 
ter Nelis pears 
shown herewith 
were grown by 
W. C. Barry 
of Monroe 
county, N Y. 
The photo- 
graph was 
taken at the 
‘vinter meeting 
of the Western 
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New York 
horticultural 
society, by an 

editorial repre- 
sentative of 
American 
Agriculturist. 
This pear 
should be 

more widely 
planted by 
farmers for 
home use, 
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VALUE AND INTEREST 


Jottings from the Farmers. 

I have never farmed on any but clay 
soil. 3efore I start any work I study 
the crop to see the way the roots grow, 

f er ; l This shows 


whether deep or shallow. 


Sold for , 46 as me how deeply I should cultivate and 
how close to the plants I can go. If 
Si j= tikes ae shallow, the top soil should be made 


finer than if dry. After my ground is 


905 SPLIT’ HICKORY SPECIAL TOP plowed, I harrow it to pull as many 
; |BUCCIES ARE CUARANTEED FOR TWO lumps to the top as I can. Then it is 
On 30 Day s’ ih VAY AYEARS, JUST FOR THAT REASON. rolled and harrowed again till fine. I 


Free Trial’ SEAL LES Wort .D we dare, even were we so inclined, slight the construction of have always had good results by fol- 
ae Split Hickory Special Top Buggies and allow flaws lowing this practice—[John J. Hart- 
and deficiencies to creep in, when each and every buggy goes out with a 
“factory guarantee good for two years? No! Such a 
™ policy would = <r to ye “yee for within a a 
@ comparatively short time letters of complaint wou > nar _ Poy 10 —s _e 
%. flood our office and the profits on our business would My by ob ae for 1904 bac 580 bushels 
“ goon be swept away. It’s because we Know ears from four acres, or 145 bushels to 
that every stick of timber that enters into the mak- he acre. This : easnred in bushe 
ing of our vehicles is split hicKory (not sawed) the acre. This was measured in bushel 
fH ‘ _ f ) thoroughly seasoned and with the wear of ironin baskets and counted 
~ aa iA it, and that all other materials used are the the crib. Most of it ran 150 bushels to 

Sy LZ)  amamesinmmipanis be = best that money can buy, that we give this guar- ; d . } a 
Ss = _ . — } antee. It’s because we employ the most skilled the acre, but a new kind that I planted 
: and competent workmen in the carriage trade on one side of the field was later in 
), that we guarantee workmanship as well as mater- inenineg and att aot “b qyiths. thn 
# ials. Our buggy bod#es have a 16-coat foundation ripening and did not pan ou vith Une 
ya paint, oil and lead, and all pt na is or rest, so cut me short 20 bu 
Jdays in pure oil and lead before priming his “= P. : .- 2 
Y only gives you an idea of the almost infinite pains we B. Fernald, Kent County, N 
take in every part of our immense factory, to insure 
= — absolutely perfect results. -e heard an ent siastic “eedé: 
Our sales met thods are unique. We do not do business with the jobber or the deal “ Wetevs noagents. Wedeal with the people : 5 o Renee an ~ mae -_ ' - ; 
direct, through advertising in reliable publications, and give them the ben« fit of the wholesale price. We have the powerful influence ay that the one all-important thing 
of thousands of satisfied customers who have purchased bug gies from us thr ough our advertisements in this paper. These people have to be given S ise, after 
without solicitation, written us high testimonials as to the eee oe ae eens Seen er oe ld not have done h ad they not known j > woul yrescribe ercise, This 

that Split Hie kory Buggies were just as represented. It is a record to be proud of, because we've earned it by fair dealing. res te ¥ . : 

Our 1905 Split Hickory Special is in a class by itself. Here are some of the ex« insive features that place it there: 
Long Distance Collinge collar axles, quick shifters, Padded Patent Leather Dash, Rubber Padded Steps, Roller Rub smith develops em ] f his arm 
Irons, Full Length Storm Apr on, No 1 Best Quality Leather Quarter Top, all Wool "He adlining, 16 ounce Green Broad " oe TT) raft horse develops his 
cloth Cushion and Back,Spring Cushion and Panel Spring Back, Boot, Full Length Velvet Carpet, Arched or Dropped : . > P 
Axles, Choice of any width of Body, Either Three or Four Bow Top, Reinforced Shafts with Heel and Corner Braces, 

We also manufacture a full lin@ of Buggies of all styles, Driving WwW agons, Runabouts, Phaetons, Stanhopes, Surreys, Carriages, 
Spring Wagons, Carts and Harness. Our Split Hickory Catalogue fo A ing roe has 192 pages and is by far the handsomest we have that which forms the tend vcy ham 
— issued. It explains fully our liberal terms of sale, quotes absolutely lowest wholesale prices and is elaborately illustrated. Sent steaks upon your tabl nas 1e.—[Dr 
free on request. Write us at once. steaks I ’ ! le and 1e, 

F. B. McNeal, Columbiana County, O. 


THE QHIO CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING CO. (H. C. site Pres.) STATION 4, CINCINNATI, 0. ih ait Tnalip ors 


As a hedge plant the vigor, hardi- 
|} ness, resistant qualities and _ stout 
pi “an = : -| sharp thorns make the Citrus trifo- 


liata especially valuable. It forms an 
Tor Benes and Telephone Fost Hcies, Wella, Prespectin on i man ) impenetrable barrier to man and beast, 
oan do three times the work with an Iwan Auger than with any other. 


izes 3 to neh, and with proper care can be made rab- 
cata ae te (Coiled Spring Fence || [ii merce 
“= . 3 Saget f pear as®. best defensive hedge a for the 
ara owt eee | STRONGEST AKD BEST FENCE MADE. |] | s0ut—to. 1. Taber, Baker county, 


—— . 
clroulars of our tools you need un the farm. Sa mple at special price to \ = _— —— 
fatrod: | 1A ae aan «\ ii It is made so good that all requirements of the farm are fully 
atroduce. Iwan Brothers, Dept. O, Streator, I1L met. So closely woven the small ig cannot “wiggle” through. 


So strong the Bull cannot “faze’’it. So heavily galvanized the _ Ww es , cs , 
ViVi \] mngnnns elements cannot rust or corrodeit. So durable that it is the The Noroton Beauty potato is five to 
last to yield to the ravages of Father Time. Sold on such /ib- ten days earlier than Bovee or Ohio. 


ate UV apuchknnienate It is remarkably uniform in shape 
0 ene THIRTY DAYS FREE TRIAL ||| and of 2 most desirable size for mar- 
Is given each customer that he may be sure he is satisfied ket. We find the tubers, whether large 
qe: pasa is pp apes re ses or small, cook dry and are of fine 
uy Direct. saves 6 profito he middleman. Our et See as = e Pee aan 
Guarantee is all that any manufacturer can give, and infinitely flavor, which Ww ould be 4 infe rred from 
more than the dealer can grant. When you dcal with us you the Peach Blow, which in its day was 
get your money back if youare not pleased, besides it ihe most floury potate known.—[C. L. 
means a great saving because we sell to you at Allen, Nassau County, N Y 
WHOLESALE PRICES AND PREPAY THE FREIGHT. eee ee gen aite: , 
We use nothing but High Carbon Spring Steet Wire Ye ar , 
and make it ourselves that we may besureitis good. We coil For Over Ten Years farmers have 
itthatit may co ad Syeenstee and Expansion. been urged to get a handy low-down 
We Heavity Gatvanize it with Commercially Pure oe “Blectric” , ase. 
Speiter, to avoid rust and corrosion in all climates. wager. An Ele ctric” if 7 pina i a 
Our long experience has made us masters of fence construct- No man who ever bought Pes ectric 
tion and we are able to tell why we make the strongest and handy wagon can imagine how he ever 
) nan ha sme ggguamaeaa Illinois, California, Write best fence onthe market. We have a 40-page Gumien which lid mn Mca it It has saved so many 
CASE BROS., 28 Mal St, Ichest LAM »f Nj, fully describes and illustrates every style of our High Car- sg 2 z : eae as 
“7 aln Colchester, Conn. 1 WA | bon Coiled Spring Farm Fence, which we will gladly dollars and so much heavy lifting. Yet 
ie : 77, mailto you upon request. Writeforit. Address, you can only appreciate its value when 


COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY || | tovncns in favor of it, but noe one 


-PAVS THE 2 re Box 10 WINCHESTER, INDIANA. J against it from the item of cost to the 

IB) (0), Na FREIGHT - sautentate x shi kK big interest it pays through the hun- 
Heaviest F M . a ti dreds of ways it saves its owner 
Bess Onn eee: All No, satel | y A : money, time and health, It’s far differ- 
Ye also sell direct to taraers ato Prices. ent from an ordinary farm wagon. It 


We also seli direct to farmers at wholesale prices. 


MA Write for Fence Book foe gona hog: on can be used for all the purposes a farm 
3 THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE co. : : Jt : ou Want a’ FENCE wagon can, and a whole lot more. Now, 
/ Cleveland. Ohio l- @ if you don’t do another thing this day 


man, Chester County, Pa 
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PICKETS LOCKED IN CABLES 


Can't din! but stretches potectly to fit uneven 

fire: Fine — at ; __ little — 
igh as you wautit, 1 to it. Lh 

for all fowls that does not sag. ee ee 

We sell direct to Farmers and Poultrymen. 


Shipments at Factory Prices. 
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That is made from the best High Carbon Steel Wire. i ill pay you to send for book and 
it w pay y 
That is Heavily Galvanized to prevent rust orcorrosion, . . 4 . , waca 
ioetis ines aeigk bios tne, circulars on the Electric handy wagon. 
at is Strong Enough to turn the most vicious anim on?’ another . ass rj 
That is Wover Closely to turn chickens and small pigs, Don't let another month pass without 
D That staples to the posts as you would naila board, having one of these modern labor sav- 
That easily adjusts itself to all uneven surfaces, 4 - : a: a. alles intcias t 
Thad bs woven in euch Sees ee eepnerey aeee ers, whose cost is the smallest part 0 
to bear its portion ofstrain 2 Sto > a< ¢ “ 27° 
That you can Bay Direct from the firm that makes it, with the proposition. Read ad on another 
Freight Prepaid to your nearest railroad station, page. Then address a postal card to 
That you can examine at your railroad station and re- la > . . » Bow 88 Cat 
on turn if 1¢ displeases you in any partic ular, aaa -. Electric Wheel Company, Box 86, Quin- 
at you can erect an se for Thirty Days an unsa’ — . ‘ San oe : ‘ “Y ic 
given the Frost Fence by standard R. R. Co.’s has istactory return at our expense and get your money, cy, Ill, mentioning this paper, which 
proven a oe 4 the ne aoe as Sense Write for Free Catalog giving fullinformation, Address, will entitle you to the booklet. 
oO eree ur new lock will make oubly so. 
Send for sample of new lock and 1905 catalogue. KITSELMAN BROS, Box 203, MUNCIE, INDIANA. oe men i tice 
—Hvery 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., » CLEVELAND, O10. > ere : 





= — farmer is on the lookout for a wire 
ANCHOR FENCE THE TOWNSEND fence that is stock proof and will last. 
neans fe satisfactio It The Brown Fence and Wire £o of 
fence eney to put up, that ide right WIRE STRETCHER ~ O, sell direct to farmers at 


fence easy to put up, that is made right evel: 

Pp and that lasts. Sold to you at manu- is the most easily attached or | ©! veland, ; ; 

AGE —_ is ‘ 1 detached of any implementmade. | Wholesale prices fences and_ coiled 
Send to-day for cata og “C.” Stretches to the last post as well ; : ae ae a pase oe. 

astoany. Steel grips that never | SPT!N&, barb and soft galvanized wire. 


Anch Fence Mfg. Co., | , Pond 
FEWES | POSTS | S. * ah, - i eed slip. Can be got at any Hardware | They pay the freight, too. Write them 
store. write for circulars. Sat-) eo, their fence book, showing 110 styles. 


required wi Dae Pyeces, becamse isfaction guaran’ 
springinees of our high carbon wire. 7 See OUR GUARANTEE of F. J. TOWNSEND, Mention this paper and the book will 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 940, Adrian, Mich. | ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. * RPaintediPest, New York. | cost you nothing. 
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Profits and Losses of Dairy Herds. 


COMMISSIONER, 
AGRICULTURE, 


W. C, PATRICK, ASSISTANT DAIRY 

NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF 

Some time ago I selected a creamery in Chau- 
tauqua county, N Y, to ascertain from its record 
the amount of milk each patron supplied it, 
the amount of money each received from the 
factory, and various other kinds of information. 
I called on the 20 find out 
kept, the feeding and caring 
The information 
obtained is placed on the table shown herewith. 
In this table 


these got 


patrons to how 
many cows they 
kind of 


of them, cows, etc. 


nine patrons are represented. 
the best returns for each 
dollar expended in feeds, and the greatest profit 
per cow in milk over the cost of feed; 
got the least and are among the poorest show- 
Everyone of the ° 

20 herds contained a : 
goodly mixture of Dur- 
ham blood. The 12 
months covered have 
been ones of unusually 
In none of 
these records have I 
credited to the cows the 
value of the skim milk 
for feeding purposes. 
The best fed herds as 
a rule have made the 
greatest profit per cow, 
and have accounted the 
best for each dollar 
expended in feeds. 

This creamery is fair- 
ly well located, equip- 
ped about like the aver- 
age of the country and 
the state, but is, I be- 
lieve, somewhat larger 
than the average found 
in Chautauqua county. 
Their output for the 12 
months ending Septem- 
1904, which this 
report covers, was be- 
tween 90,000 and 100,000 
pounds butter, nearly 
all of which was sold 
on contract for about 
14 cent under New York 
The cost of 
making cents per pound. Thus the 
butter netted the patrons 3 cents a pound less 
than New York quotations. The highest aver- 
age value of milk per 100 pounds, $1.20, was 
in November, 1903, and the lowest, 58 cents, in 
June, 1904. At that time the butter netted the 
farmers only 14 cents; New York prices were 
then about 17 cents. These figures are men- 
tioned to draw attention to the low price of 
butter, the amount of money received from the 
factory, the profit, loss, etc. Farmers who have 
been producing milk during the past year will 
find them of special interest. 

The estimation of the various amounts of 
food was impartially figured and as accurately 
estimated as possible. To be still more certain, 
the figures were placed before the various 


Some of 


others 


ings. 


low prices. 





ber, 


quotations. 


was 234 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.” —Washington 
FARM—-MARKETS—GARDEN—HOME 


For Week Ending March Fourth, 





patrons for their scrutiny and criticism. I 
assumed that a cow with a small allowance of 
grain would eat at least two tons of hay, or 
its equivalent, in roughage, and as this usually 
is not first quality hay, I called it $8 per ton. 
INTERESTING DAIRY HERD STATISTIC 





Lhs Av val Returns Value 
Pat- milk milk Cost from milk Profit Toss 
ron'’s No per pldwlbsfoodp factory per $l per per 
No cows cow incts cow p cow feed cow cow 
1 WwW 5OC8 78.3 $26.00 $39.67 $1.52 $13.67 $$ — 
2 DD 534 80.5 36.00 * 46,58 1.30 10.58 ae 
3 138 «+6717 1 35.46 43.07 1.24 7.61 a 
4 0 3,783 75.5 24.00 23.60 1.19 4.60 — 
5 9 4,117 79.4 21.02 32.7% 1.05 1.71 -—— 
6 19 70.0 26.00 26.00 0.83 _— 4.37 
7 9 71.6 26.00 20.56 0.79 -—— 5.44 
8 s 86.3 29.01 28.22 0.97 —- 0.79 
9 Ww 72.4 29.00 16.18 0.55 —_ 14.82 





Pasture was uniformly figured at $6 a head for 
the season. I am told the Cornell agricultural 
college found that New York dairymen value 
pasturage at about 30 cents per week. As our 
cows are out at least 20 weeks, I thought this 


S ee 


A NOTED PRIZE-WINNING MERINO RAM, BRED IN VERMONT 


Addison county, Vt, possesses some of the most noted flocks of Merino sheep in the world 
this county is sent yearly, not only all over the United States, but to South America, South Africa and Australia. 
During October, a year ago, about 200 Merino sheep were shipped from Vermont to South Africa. 
Rambouillets were also sent. The ram here shown is registered as C. A. Chapman 513, and is 

owned by C. A. Chapman, Addison county, Vt, a successful exhibitor and exporter. 


a fair estimate. As none of the nine patrons 
had silos, silage was not considered; corn stover 
was figured at $3 per ton, and a waste of about 
half was allowed for stover fed whole. Chop 
was figured at $24 per ton, corn meal at $23, 
and wheat bran at $22. Ata mill in our county 
I am told these are about the average costs of 
such feeds during the year. Labor, skim milk, 
the manures for the farm, etc, were not con- 
sidered at all. The only thing I did take into 
consideration was the number of calves fed 
whole milk, the time, whether they ran with 
the cows or were fed from a pail. When the 
amount of milk was not-.given me I figured that 
a calf would take on an average six quarts, or 
about 12 pounds, This I credited to the cows 
at the price of milk per 100 at that time of year, 





Nineteen Gundred and Fite 












and added it to the amount of milk per cow 
and the returns of money per cow. 


RECORDS OF THE HERDS, 

Patron No 1 had ten grade Durham and Hol- 
stein cows, which were fed mixed hay and con- 
siderable corn stover, and for 8% months about 
four quarts a day of a mixture of one-third 
brewers’ grains and two-thirds bran, costing 
$7 a month or about $60 for the time fed. The 
roughage, a large amount of it was corn stover, 
was estimated at $14, pasture at $6, making a 
total of $26, with the grain per cow. His re- 
turns were $39.67, giving him $1.52 worth of 
milk for every dollar's worth of feed, and a gain 
of $13.67 per cow, for milk. 

Patron No 2 had 15 grade Jersey and Durham 


cows. They were good individuals, well fed 
and housed. They were fed about $16 worth 
of mixed oats, corn, 
bran and buckwheat, 
and about $20 worth 
roughage, largely of 
corn stover with some 


mixed hay, and includ- 
ing pasture. His yield 
of milk was somewhat 
greater than No 1, and 
of a greater richness, 
yet his gain per cow 
was not so great, be- 
cause his cost of keep- 
ing was $10 greater. 

Patron No 3 had 13 
grade Durham cows, 
some with a mixture of 
Holstein, others with a 
little Jersey blood. He 
got about as much milk 
as No 2, but it was 
worth 5 cents per 100 
pounds less. During 
summer he fed bran 
alone, in winter a chop 
composed of two bush- 
els oats to one of corn. 
His was 
nicely cut with a silage 
cutter and was in good 
condition. His hay was 
about half clover. He 
received $1.24 for every 
dollar's worth of feed, 
and $7.61 per cow.. His 
profit per cow was less than No 2, because the 
milk was less rich in butter fat. 

No 4 fed his 15 Durham anid Hol- 
stein cows a mixture of four quarts bran and 
two corn meal for a month in spring. 
Their roughage was corn stover and mixed hay. 
For a short time in the fall they were given 
oats, peas and corn cut and fed green. The 
milk, about 2000 pounds less per cow than the 
others, was worth as much per. 100 as No 3, 
giving him $1.19 for each $1 worth of feed, and 
a profit of $4.60 per cow. 


corn = stover 





ea Pe, 


Breeding stock from 


A few 


grade 


about 


SOME INTERESTING FIGURES. 

No 5 had nine grade Durhant 
produced an average of 4117 pounds milk per 
cow, worth 79 cents per 100, at a keeping cost 


of $31.02. For two months in the spring they 


cows, Which 








Number Nine 





were fed eight quarts a day of equal weights 
bran and meal, and for about two months in 
the fall millet cut and fed green. During the 
winter they were given a good quality of hay 
about one-fourth clover. These cows were quite 
well fed, gave a fair quantity of milk of good 
quality, but as most of it was ‘produced at a 
time when butter was low, the returns from 
the factory were little better than the cost of 
feed. For 34% months during the winter this 
herd produced a rather small quantity of milk. 
For each dollar of feed the owner received $1.05, 
or a profit of $1.71 per cow. 

Patron No 6 fed no grain to his 19 grade 
Durhams, but gave hay in the This 
Was estimated at 214 tons, or at least $20 worth. 
The pasture cost about $6 for the season. His 
returns from the factory amounted to $21.€3. 
The cows produced only a small quantity of 
milk, and this only when butter was very low, 
The milk was worth only and 
he got 83 cents for each dollar’s worth of feed, 
The loss was $4.57 per 

Patron No 7 had nine 
Ayrshire cows, which were 
milk, at a time when butter 
ration was corn and oats in the spring, and hay, 
during the winter. The 
the cost of grain 


winter. 


70 cents per 100, 


cow. 
grade Durham and 
small producers of 


was low. Their 


corn stover and straw 
cost of feed was figured at $236, 
being about $5, and the roughage and 
$21. Returns from the factory amounted to 
$20, giving him 79 cents’ worth of milk for each 
dollar’s worth of feed, or a loss of $5.44. 

Patron No 8 had eight cows, one a 
the other seven a mixture of Durham, Holstein 
and Jersey. They were fed about $29 worth 
of feed, were given some bran and meal in the 
spring, and in the fall corn stover with the 
ears on. The returns from the factory were a 
little less per cow than the cost of feed, leaving 
a loss per cow of 79 cents. The milk was rich 
in butter fat and was figured in every dividend, 
but one period covered only two weeks. It was 
worth more per 100 than any of the other eight, 
but the production per cow was small and the 
cost of feed relatively high. 

I regret to refer to patron No 9, for I dislike 
to think any herd has such a record in the 
great dairy county of Chautauqua. I was in- 
formed that their milk all went to the factory, 
and this is easy to believe, because when the 
owner stopped taking milk in the winter he had 
but 50 pounds in the last dividend, and when 
he began again about ten weeks later ke had 
but 50 pounds in the first dividend. He told 
me they were common cows with some Durham 
blood, but they were fed $100 worth of meal 
and bran bought at the mill, about 150 bushels 
oats, and in the winter some corn stover, but 
mostly clover and timothy hay. The cows were 
poor individuals, and in bad condition when 
I saw them in the fall. The records show they 
produced an average of 2174 pounds milk per 
worth 74.4 cents per 100, or $16.18 worth 
of milk per individual. It is easy to believe 
they would have done better if they had been 
better housed, fed and cared for, but I firmly 
believe they could not be made to produce like 
the first three herds. 


pasture 


Jersey, 


cow, 


Watch the Big Five in the brooder—heat, 
ventilation, cleanliness, food and exercise. 


Keep Dairy Cows as well as utensils clean. 
One is just as important as the other. 


THE FARM patos aasaathaaietesions 


Save Trees by Bridge Grafting. 


PROF F. A. WAUGH, MASSACHUSETTS. 


In spite of all the precautions one can take, 
mice sometimes do great damage during the 
winter by girdling young 
fruit trees. They prefer 
young apples, but when 
very hungry will attack al- 
most anything. Of course 
these attacks are less like- 
ly to be severe when pro- 
tection is given. But un- 
der any circumstances the 
fruit grower is liable to 
find himself with girdled 
trees which need his atten- 
tion. It is generally con- 
sidered that a tree com- 
pletely girdled is lost. This 
almost always proves true 
unless bridge grafting is 
practiced. Such remedies 
as are generally recom- 
mended—the use of paint, 
grafting wax, etc—will not 
Save a tree which is really girdled. 

Bridge grafting consists of bridging over the 
gap between the bark above the girdle and that 
below. The circulation of digested food mate- 
rial from the leaves and upper branches down- 
ward takes place chiefly in the cambium or 
green bark, and it is the interruption of this 
part of the tree’s circulation which eventually 
causes its death. 


GRAFT IN POSITION 


The best way to make this bridge of live 
bark is by using small or medium-sized scions. 
The scions are taken from any convenient tree. 
If the girdled tree is an apple, naturally the 
scion must be an apple scion, but it makes no 
difference what kind of an apple tree it is taken 
from. The scions should be clean straight 
shoots one year’s growth, and should be cut 
2 or 3 inches longer than the extreme width 
of the girdled portion. If the scions have been 
cut in the early fall or winter for ordinary 
work of top grafting they will answer the pur- 
pose admirably. If such scions have been prop- 
erly kept in cold storage and are therefore quite 
dormant, they are just what is desired. In 
case these are not available, it is necessary to 
take young shoots from the standing apple trees, 
and in this case the scions must be cut early 
in the spring before any circulation of sap has 
begun. 

BRIDGE GRAFT EARLY. 


It is desirable, in fact, that the grafting itself 
should be done early. It can sometimes be suc- 
cessfully performed even after the buds begin 
to swell on the trees, especially if good dormant 
scions are used. But the best time is before 
any circulation of sap begins in the tree. 

In the operation of bridge grafting the edges 
of the wood are cut clean with a sharp grafting 
The scions are cut 2 to 2% inches longer 
than the distance between the upper bark and 
the lower bark. Each scion is sharpened to 
a sharp wedge at both ends. These wedge- 
shaped ends are theft inserted under the bark 
above and below the wound. A thin, flat, nar- 
row chisel is a very useful tool in making this 
of the scion. From four to eight 

used on each tree, forming a more 
Very 


knife. 


insertion 
scions are 
or less complete circle around the trunk. 


often a few of these scions fail to grow, but 
if only one or two succeed in living the tree 
will be saved. 

The wound should be heavily waxed, espe- 
cially at the ends of the scions after the graft 
has been madé. It is also useful to cover the 
whole up by tying a piece of old sacking loosely 
over the outside. 

The trees treated in this way are quite apt 
to sprout from the roots or from below the 
girdle. Such sprouts should be removed as soon 
as they start. If they are allowed to grow un- 
hindered for two or three years they will spoil 
the tree. 

Bridge grafting is less difficult than one who 
has not tried it will suppose. After the mate- 
rials have been procured it is the work of ten 
to 20 minutes for each tree. If the trees are 
two or three years oJjd they ought to be worth 
$1 to $5 apiece, so that the 15 to 20 minutes 
spent in saving such a tree is very profitably 
employed. We bridge grafted several apple 
trees that were girdled by mice at the Massa- 
chusetts agricultural college last winter, and the 
work was successful in nearly every case. 


Producing Beef on an Ohio Farm. 
N. 8S. M’KAY, GREENE COUNTY, OHIO. 

I bought my first Shorthorn cattle about 24 
years ago. I purchased one male and three 
females at first. I have found beef production 
a most profitable business connected with my 
farm. I do not think any farmer would make 
a mistake by buying a Shorthorn cow. Be sure 
and get a good individual with a splendid ped- 
igree, regardless of price. I have had very 
good success. 

I do not think the best of feed is any too 
good for Shorthorns. The corn-crib cross is a 
mighty good one. Without it a farmer need 
never expect to win in the show ring. We feed 
our calves until about 14 months’ old on shelled 
corn, bran and oil meal, with plenty of clover 
hay and corn fodder. For the older animals, 
we crush or grind the corn during the winter. 
In summer they run on bluegrass pasture. We 
feed the older animals the same roughage as 
the younger ones, sometimes including hay and 
oats. When we feed a bunch of calves for the 
state fair, we give them some cut chaff, mixed 
with other feed 


New Rice By-Product Stock Food. 


The latest enterprise in making stock food 
has sprung up at Houston, Tex, in connection 
with the rice industry. What is known as 
red rice is milled into stock food. The prin- 
cipal advantages claimed are that it is better 
food and costs less than others. 

Experience has taught those who have han- 
dled rice that it is one of the most nutritious 
of food stuffs. It has great power of suste- 
nance for man and beast. The idea occurred 
to a few millers that it would not be a bad 
plan to utilize the “red” or low-priced rice, 
which on account of its grade will not bring a 
fancy price in the market as a food. By doing 
this the farmer can be paid a much better price 
for his rice and at the same time millers can 
give the public good food for live stock for 
less than must be paid for oats or corn. In 
Houston and vicinity, where they are using 
this food, if is claimed that it is quite as good 
as oats. 





New Ideas for the Vegetable Grower. 
J. OTTO TILILOW, PENNSYLVANIA. 


For a garden do not select a spot not possible 
If possible a southeast, south or 
southwest exposure is desirable. The idea gen- 
erally prevalent is to use stable manure. This 
is generally considered the first constituent, but 
it should not be the first, last and all the time. 
It will furnish ammonia, a little nitrogen and 
many weeds, to say nothing of the large per 
cent of water. It is, however, the best to use 
when subsoiling, but it should be thoroughly 
This is the first and most important 
work toward establishing a garden. Other 
chemicals are desirable, such as nitrogen in 
nitrate of soda, phosphoric acid in bone, high 
grade potash, in muriate of potash at once solu- 
ble, and in cheaper form in hardwood ashes. 
These can be applied alternately. The potash 
in fall or winter on the bare ground; nitrate 
of soda on the growing crops; phosphoric acid 
at any time during the year, and better, during 
cultivation. Inasmuch as it is well to know 
what and when to apply, it is also well to know 
how much, A little and often is the best method 
and the most economical. No gardener should 
be without nitrate of soda and muriate of pot- 


to drain. 


rotted. 


THE BREATH OF SPRING 


development and qufcker growths. It is less 
labor to kill the weeds. Where space will not 
permit the use of a horse the rows should not 
be less than 12 inches apart. A hand cultivator 
is a necessary adjunct and should be used often, 
even though no weeds appear. It should be the 
inflexible rule not to gather vegetables for the 
table until shortly before they are wanted; this 
insures the best condition and flavor. This re- 
fers to the home vegetable garden. Vegetables 


should not be disturbed while wet with dew 
or rain, particularly beans, celery and cu- 
cum bers. 


In the latitude of Philadelphia, sowing and 
planting may be begun April 1 with extra early 
peas, beets, celery, carrots, leeks, lettuce, onions, 
parsley, salsify and spinach. April 15, wrinkled 
peas, parsnips radishes and turnips, and plants 
of cabbage and cauliflower. May 1, beans of all 
kinds and corn. May 15, egg plant, cucumbers, 
melons, okra, pepper, squash, pumpkin and to- 
mato. Beans may be planted ten days apart 
until August 15. Peas every week until June 
15, and the extra early sorts from August 1 to 
15, the last planting to be made with second 
early sorts. Lettuce can be sown as late 
September 1; radishes September 10; -spinach 
for fall and spring use September 1; beets and 


as 








On our grounds 
we invariably run a roller over the soil where 
the seeds of vegetables and flowers are sown. 
This treatment would not do for heavy clay 


little of the soil on each side. 


soil. Vegetable seeds are sown in hills and 
drills. A few are started in hotbeds or green- 
house. 


HINTS ABOUT GETTING EARLY VEGETABLES, 

The frame or hotbed can be used with success 
with the following method: Sod is cut into 6- 
inch squares, and placed grass side down. The 
center is scooped out with a trowel, and a hand- 
ful of well prepared soil is dropped in the 
opening. The seed of either lima bean, cucum- 
ber, melon or squash is piaced in the soil. In 
from two to four weeks each of these pieces 
of sod will have several well established plants. 
These can be transplanted to the open ground 
with ease and without injury, thus evading 
the dangerous chilly nights and cold rains of 
early spring. The square piece of sod is sug- 
gested because it will lay close and evenly in 
the frame. Celery was ordinarily sown in the 
open ground in April and May. Early sorts are 
now sown in frames in February and March, 
transplanted in May and blanched by July and 
August, the later plantings coming in succession. 

A novel method is practiced by one of our 





The Eclipse beet, 
shown at the leftas 
you look at the pic- 
ture, is a remark- 
ably rapid grower, 
but has a small top. 
It is of splendid 
quality_and excel- 
lent for forcing. 
The skin and flesh 
are deep red. Cros- 





by’s Egyptian is an 
improved strain of 
the old standard 
ash. A light sprinkling of either of these before 
a rain will show marked improvement in growth 
They must be thoroughly pul- 
verized and diluted. - 

At the spring work, it is best 
to distribute the fertilizer evenly over the whole 
apart for a vegetable garden. The 
kind and quantity to use depends on the condi- 
tion of the 
top-dress and 


in 24 hours. 


the outset of 


space set 
During the growing season 
cultivate. 
duce the best results. Make long rows and cul- 
the row long for 
beans, use the green and 
wax sorts in the same row; early and late sorts 
likewise. The same is applicable to beets, car- 
rots, cabbage, corn, cucumbers, lettuce, melons, 
radishes, squashes, of 
these can* be crop, 


soil. 
Simple methods pro- 
tivate 


uniformly. If is too 


one variety, say of 


peas, Some 
grown, full 
cleaned off and followed by other late crops, 
such as corn, peas, beans for shelling, late beets, 
cabbage, carrots, brussels sprouts, cauliflower, 
celery, cucumbers for pickles, endive, kale, let- 
tuce, parsnips, peas, radishes, spinach and tur- 
nips. Where space will permit it is best to cul- 
tivate with horse. This necessitates more space 
between the rows, thus giving room for full 


tomatoes. 
produce their 








carrots for winter use as late as July 10. 
TO PUT SEED IN THE GROUND. 

As a rule, seed are sown too deep rather tham 
too shallow; certainly less failures arise from 
the latter. Some years ago, when preparing 
the ground for the season’s work, I called to 
my assistance a market gardener. He insisted 
strongly that shallow planting was best when 
preparing the garden, especially when sowing 
the seed early. As the season advanced, it be- 
came warmer and dry, and he sowed the seed 
His reason was that the seed, particu- 
larly beans and corn, would germinate quickly 
and come above ground. If cut by frost, 
loss was total and quick, and afforded time to 
make a complete replant. This avoided seed 
laying in the ground to slowly decay instead 
of growing. The deep planting and sowing as 
the season advanced insured deep rooting before 
very warm weather. 

One winter emphasizes the use of the feet 
in seed sowing, fo press the seed down and the 
soil with it. Some market gardeners use a 


1ow 


deeper. 


the 


heavy wheelbarrow with a broad tire, and run 
it along the rows of celery, parsley and carrots 
after sowing, thus pressing the seed with a 








TRIO OF SPLENDID BEETS FOR THE GARDEN 


— 


Egyptian, but is 
extra early. It is 
thicker and has bet- 
ter color than orig- 
inalstrain. Arling- 
ton Favorite shown 
at the right, isa 
dark - leaved early 

lood variety, close- 
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, «fae cove 


ly following Eclipse 
in maturing. It is 
one of the best 
beets for the all 
around grower 





— a 5 


private gardeners. He sows Extra Early peas 
in the grapery, on a 16-foot board prepared a 
week ahead by putting enough good soil on it 
to make a Along the of this he 
sows the seed and covers them 3 inches deep. 
They are watered in clear weather, which packs 
the soil. When the weather permits, four men 
carry the board to the open ground. It is set 
along a trench prepared to receive the contents 
of the board. The board is slightly tilted and 
the contents slide off and into place without 
any serious effect from the change. The rivalry 
among the neighboring gardeners was very 
keen. If only one week was gained by this 
process of forcing, it was worth the effort. 


ridge. top 


POINTS ABOUT PLANTING AND GERMINATION, 
What would an experienced farmer or gar- 
dener think or regard the rule to plant lima 
beans with the eye downward? It is true that 
a larger percentage will germinate when planted 
that way, yet he cannot afford the time to place 
each bean. He distributes them as they fall 
from the hand, and is willing to replant to 
supply the loss. It is not necessary to make 
holes in the ground 3 inches apart and drop 
[To Page 253] 
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Radical Pruning of Apple Trees. 


S&T. MAYNARD, WORCESTER CO, MASS, 





There is no one subject upon which 
there is more difference of opinion than 
on pruning our apple trees. The aver- 
age old orchards (those more than 30 
years old) are pruned until the branches 
are high in the air and many holes on 
the trunks and main branches. In such 
instances the lower 
branches becoine 
weak, as when close- 
ly planted. 

This weakening of 
the lower branches, 
which begins in the 
20th to 30th year and 
often earlier, is gen- 
erally the result of 
too close planting or 
lack of plant food; 
also from the nat- 
ural tendency of 
growth to go on 
most rapidly when 
the foliage is most 
active. The sap is ail 
taken up in_ the 
growth of branches 
Fi .. . omenr the top and 

2S, TOUS THES therefore the lower 
PROPERLY HEADED} 4nches are weak. 


By most of the pruning done this con- 
dition is accentuated and we soon have 
trees that require a 30 to 40-foot ladder 
to gather the fruit; this costs so much 
that there is little or no profit from 
the crop. 

This condition of our trees should be 
remedied in the same way as is 
done with greenhouse or garden pl:nts, 
or ornamental trees. If we have plants 
in the house or garden that we wish to 
make stocky or low branching, we 
pinch or cut out the end shoots. If we 
wish to make the lower branches of 
our evergreens or other lawn trees 
grow virecvously and thick and close 
‘at the ground, we heed them back, 
That is, cut out the leading shoots and 
thus force growth into the lower 
branches. If the cause of the high 
growth is from too close planting, we 
must cut out every other tree or more. 
If they have already reached the 
stage above referred to, we had better 
cut them down or treat them herofrally, 
cutting off the entire heads about one- 
third the distance from the ground 
to the topmost branches. 

When thus headed in, 
sound trunks will soon form a new 
head with vigorous growing shoots 
and large dark green leaves and will 
produce large and finely colored fruit. 
All the ends of the large branches cut 
off must be protected from decay by 
thoroughly painting with linseed oil 
paint or other preservatives. Two 
coats of paint should be put on the 
first year and one the second. Any 
large holes or decayed places in tho 
trunks or main branches should be 
filled with cement and sand, mixed as 
for making concrete walks or floors. 


PRUNING YOUNG TREES, 





trees with 


Young trees can be trained to a per- 
fect form with the pocketknife and 
thumb and finger. When planting all 
but three or four shoots which are 
needed to form the head are to be cut 
away and the others cut back to a few 
inches in length (note Fig 2, b b Bb DB). 
If it is desired to carry the head higher, 
the branches, b b b b. must be cut away 
entirely and a new head formed on the 
leader at the dotted lines. During the 
first year ali shoots starting where not 
needed to form a perfect head, should 
be cut off as soon as possible and 
those that outgrow the others so as to 
produce an unsymmetrical head must 
be pinched or cut off to force growth 
into the weaker ones. 

As the trees grow older they need 
more or less pruning. I always cut 


out one branch where two cross and 
rub tegether. Here and there other 
branches may need cutting out, but 


as a rule, when all crossing branches 
are removed, the head will be open 


enough. A large crop of apples cannot 
be grown unless there is a large head 
and an abundance of foliage. 

The suckers or sprouts that start 
out on the trunks and main branches 
are an indication that the tree is mak- 
the head and 


ing an effort to renew 

those that will grow out into open 
spaces should be allowed to grow, and 
in many cases some of the tall, top 


branches may be cut out to make room 
for this young and vigorous growth. 
Pruning may be done at any time when 
the trees are dormant. If done in the 


fall and early winter, however, the 
cut surface will dry in more deeply 
and Jarger scars be made than if 


pruned when the sap begins to move in 
March or April, 
The saw should always be used— 
never the ax, as with the latter the 
wood cracks in toward the center at 
every blow, making a deeper wound 
than the saw. [The illustration used is 
from the new book on horticulture, by 


Prof Maynard, which Orange Judd 
company is now placing on sale.] 


Training of Grape Vines. 
W. FRANK CROWLEY, COLORADO. 
In the dry climate of the irrigated 
portions of the west, many of the pi- 
oneer vine- 
yardists made 
the atiempt to 
train the 
American 
grape after 
the California 
system. This, 
with the Eu- 
ropean spe- 
. cies, consists 
simply in cut- 
ting back 
each season to 
a stump from 
1 to 2 feet 
high. It works 








well with 

those kinds 

FIG 2. KNIFFIN AFTER which do not 
PRUNING, incline to 

The drooping spurs are grow much 
to be stretched out and yjne, but -will 


tied to the wires. not do for the 
Concord, Delaware and others of this 
class. Thisfact was soon discovered, and 
then an attempt was made to grow the 
vine in bush form, cutting back to 
short, stubby spurs each season, and 
with an attempt to make the vine self- 
sustaining as much as possible. This 
works very well with the exception 
that much of the fruit is spoiled by 
getting in the dirt or being covered 
with earth during late summer cultiva- 
tion. 

As for the fruit being harmed by 
getting wet or becoming mildewed by 
coming in contact with the ground, 
there was no danger, as the climate is 
nearly as dry as that of California and 
Arizona. However, the greatest objec- 
tion to these styles of training the 
grape was found to be in the increased 
expense of pruning and harvesting the 
crop. In a tangled bush form the fruit 
was not always properly protected from 
the sun, as it is where it hangs from 
the vine on a trellis, and the work of 
hurvesting must always be a tedious 
job, and much of the finest fruit is 
wasted by having the bunches broken 
where they are tangled with the new 
growth of vines. 

THE KNIFFIN SYSTEM OF PRUNING. 

The Kniffin and high renewal sys- 
tems have been found most useful and 
practical for this region. The trellis 
should be 5% to 6 feet high for the 
strong growing sorts such as Concord, 
Brighton, Niagara and Lady Washing- 
ton, and from 4 to 5 for such kinds as 
Delaware, Cynthiana and Moore’s Ear- 
iy. Posts should be set between every 
other vine, which in a vineyard set 10 
feet in the rows would make the posts 
20 feet apart. This is a good distance. 


The end posts should be exceptionally 
heavy and also well set and braced. It 
is best to have the rows of trellis run 
north and south, as this gives a maxi- 
mum of shade for the fruit during the 
middle of the day and affords much 
heat for the top leaves and branches in 
the morning and evening. The wires 
should be placed on the side from which 
most winds come, and should be secur- 
ed with long staples. The staples should 
not be driven quite solid enough to 
bind the wires, as this will necessitate 
loosening them every time it is desired 
to stretch the wires. In early spring, 
after danger from hard freezing is 
past, is the proper time to reset or 
tamp all loose posts and take up the 
slack in the wires. 


PRUNING PROSTRATR VINES. 


Where vines are laid down and cov- 
ered with earth for winter protection, 
the work should be done before the 
ground is frozen in the fall, and the 
pruning should be done at the same 
time. Where the vines do not require 
this protection, the pruning can be done 
at any time during winter, when the 
wood is not frozen, and should always 
be accomplished several] weeks before 
the flow of sap begins in‘spring. 

A common fault is to allow too many 
canes to grow, thus furnishing more 
bearing wood than the root can prop- 
erly support, often resulting in inferior 
bunches and poorly ripened fruit. The 
Kniffin system of training requires only 
two wires, while the high renewal is 

sually provided with three or four. 
The true or four-caned Kniffin system 
when completed consists of a single 
stem or trunk from the ground to the 


‘top wire, with two lateral spurs run- 


ning out from this on each of the wires. 
These are usually left from six to 12 
buds in length and tied to the trellis 
during winter. No summer tying is 
necessary. As the fruit-bearing spurs 
shoot out from the buds along these 
arms, they droop over and hang in a 
natural position, where they shade the 
fruit and afford the most favorable con- 
ditions for development. The droop- 
ing branches from the top wire will 
usually reach to and catch hold of the 
lower wire with their tendrils. Those 
from the lower wire will reach the 
ground and if they become so long as 
to interfere with cultivation may be 
clipped with a scythe or brush hook 
during the growing season. 

Each season’s pruning of vines train- 
ed after this style consists simply in 
eutting back each branch to the strong- 
est spur of the past season’s growth 
next to the main stem or trunk. This 
spur is then trained out along the wire 
in place of-the lateral cane removed, 
and furnishes bearing wood for the fol- 
lowing crop. The only summer pinch- 
ing required with the Kniffin system is 








FIG 1. KNIFFIN SYSTEM AFTER FRUITING. 


to remove all suckers which start from 
the root or from the main stem. 

With the high renewal system, a sin- 
gle trunk rises to the first wire, where 
it branches, and from four to six main 
cangs are trained upward and outward 
in fan shape to the three or four wires. 
The first two or three seasons only the 
first and second wires are needed in 
this system and they should be 18 and 
32 inches respectively from the ground. 
As the vine develops and covers tha 
trellis each season, two of the oldest 
main branches are removed and others 
allowed to take their place, thus mak- 
ing a system of renewal which keeps 


a supply of one-year-old wood on the 
trellis and prevents an accumulation of 
old and useless canes for the roots to 
support. The small spurs along the re- 
maining canes are cut back to two or 
three buds at time of pruning, and 
some summer pinching is necessary to 
keep the vine within proper bounds and 
prevent the development of useless 
suckers. 


Treatment for Frozen Orchard Trees. 
WAITE, U 8 DEPT OF AGRI. 





M. B. 





The orchardist should be cautious 
aboyt pulling out trees damaged by 
freezing. Unless for some other reason 
than injury from frost he is willing to 
dispense with the orchard, he should 
give the trees an opportunity to show 
what they will do before condemning 
them. Moderate pruning back, follow- 
ed by good cultivation, and, unless the 
land is in very good condition, with a 
moderate amount of fertilizing, will be 
the best course to pursue. 

If the buds can push out in the tops, 
growth will extend downward, result- 
ing in many cases in a complete cov- 
ring of new, sound, white wood, even 
over the most injured part on_ the 
trunk. The frozen dead wood can con- 
dict the crude’ sap as long as it re- 
mains moist. If the bark remains alive 
it will carry the elaborated sap down- 
ward from the leaves. This shell of 
new wood will be sufficient to maintain 
the tree in profitable bearing and will, 
of course, be added to annually. Nearly 
all the peach trees in Michigan, not- 
withstanding the fact that they have a 
dead, black heart, as well as many of 
those similarly affected in Missouri, 
Maryland and Georgia, have been bear- 
ing good crops of fruit. 

HELP THE TREE TO RECOVER, 

The aim should be, with good culti- 
vation and fertilization, to grow the 
tree out of the injury. Stable manure 
will probably answer the requirement 
in some cases. Nitrate of soda at the 
rate of 200 pounds per acre may be 
preferable in other cases. My choice 
would be a complete fertilizer, consist- 
ing of nitrate of soda, acid phosphate 
or bone meal, and muriate of potash. 
Such a fertilizer applied just at the 
time growth is starting would result 
in the best possible benefit from the ni- 
trate. Japanese plums behave essen- 
tially the same as the peach, and treat- 
ment should be essentially the same. 

Pear trees under three or four years 
bacly frozen, and which show black- 
ened or discolored wood, even though 
the bark may look normal from tie 
outside, and may appear to be alive 
and quite fresh when cut into, sheuld 
be cut off below the snow line and al- 
lowed to sprout. All the sprouts that 
start may be permitted to grow the 
first year, and if a tall head is pre- 
ferred, they may be pinched back, ex- 
cept the one which is to form the new 
stem, when they have grown a foot or 
so. The foliage from these pinched 
shoots will help contribute to the life 
and vigor of the tree. In case of 

BADLY FROZEN BEARING TREES, 
where the tree is dead and the bark is 
discolored, they should be dug out, but 
where there is any vitality left in the 
bark it may be well to allow the trees 
to remain at least the first season until 
it can be determined to what extent 
they are injured. It takes several years 
to bring a pear tree ino bearing—at 
least two or three times as long as a 
peach tree—and one should therefore 
be correspondingly cautious in cutting 
down pear trees. I cannot hold out the 
Same chances for recovery in the case 
of the pear orchards that are possible 
with the peach trees. But still moder- 
ately frozen pear trees have recovered 
in Michigan, and afterward, by pruning 
out the weakened limbs, pretty fair 
bearing tops of vigirous young wood 
have been secured. No severe pruning, 
however, should be attempted this sefr 
son. 
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Apple Trees--5 Feet High 











5-00 Per Hundred 











A Big Surplus of True-to-Name Apple, Pear and Poplar 
Trees ; Grape Vines, Currant Bushes 
and Strawberry Plants 


These are our principal surplus. 
items you can buy at prices so low we dare not 
us price your list of wants. 


LOCATION FAVORABL The location of Green’s nurseries is 

favorable for exemption from serious 
insect pests and diseases. Our nursery farms are 12 miles southwest 
of Rochester, N. Y., 12 miles distant from any other nursery. For 
nearly a century Rochester has been noted for its orchards. Here 
areeproduced the finest apples of the world. Apple trees often live 
here to the age of 100 years, whereas in many portions of the country 
the life of an apple tree is only 20 years, A noted horticulturist said 
recently, “Green’s men would not wrongly label trees even if Mr, 


Green should desire them to.” 

NEW FRUIT We offer this year for the first time Regal, the new 
hardy, long keeping red grape, vigorous, productive 

and desirable. Also Wismer’s Dessert, American Blush, Banana,Green’s 

Improved Baldwin, Bismarck and other rare apples; also Niagara, 

best of peaches; also Bing cherry; Gans, new early pear; Thanks- 

giving, long keeping prune; Red Cross and Wilder currants. See 


new catalogue for particulars. 

j Our C. A. Green has published 
GREEN 5 BOOKS 10¢ EACH the following books, regular price 
of which mailed postpaid is 25 cents each, but if you will mention 
this offer we will accept from you ro cents for any one of them. 

(1) Secrets of the Nursery Business, over 100 beautiful photo- 
graphs, ro cents. (2) Green’s Six Books on Fruit Culture, under 
one cover, ro cents. (3) American Fruit Growing, 10 cents. (4) 


American Poultry Keeping, 10 cents. 

PLANT A TREE THIS SPRING He who plants a tree has not lived 
in vain. If you plant also a vine 

and a few strawberry plants in your garden you have done something 

to brighten the world. Perhaps you can plant many trees, if so, all the 

better. 


BOXING FREE 


This year we offer to box trees, plants and vines 
free of charge at catalogue prices. 


We have millions of other plants, vines and trees, but these are the 
This is your opportunity. 


Let 


name them here. 





\ 








LZ amo - r= ES 
The Yellow Transparent Apple is Green offers these 
Apple Trees and many others, about 5 feet high, at $5 per 100, boxed free. 





GREEN’S TOOL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


OFFERS EVERYTHING NEEDED for Planting, Growing and Marketing Fruit, 


Plows Weeders Spray Supplies Slicers Pruning Knives Grape Vine 
Harrows (Cultivators Picking Trays Bleachers Pruning Saws Holders 
Rollers Horse Muzzles TPaskets Evaporators Pruning Hooks Grafting Knives 
Planters Garden Tools Barrel Headers Cider Mills Snacging Shears Grafting Wax 
Seederg Sprayers Fruit Parers Jelly Presses Budding Knives Rattia 


Quarts or Pints, wire sewed, standard size, regulated 


BEST BERRY BASKETS by law, made of the best material. 


rice, 500 for -00. 0O for .50. The prices will be higher as the 
season Comes on. ORDER woh > Sor $3. get them at any price. 
OUR TOOL SUPPLY CATALOGUE tells the story of EVERYTHING FOR THE 








FRUIT FARM. Shall we sendit? It is free. 

ECCS FOR HATCHING 

$2.00 for 13 
From prtae-winaing breeds S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyandottes, Barred 
and White Rocks. YPrice of Cockerels 
and Pullets $3.00 each: Trios, $7.50. 
Green's Poultry Book for 25 cents. 
CREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
Established 25 years. 
Capital $100,000.00. 
Send me your new Fruit and Ornamental 
Catalogue, a copy of Green’s Fruit 
Magazine, free, as per offer. 


also 
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Creen’s Improved Brass Barrel Spray Pump 
FOR ORCHARD OR SMALL FRUITS 


The Best Barrel Spray Pump on Earth for the price. It is made for us by the largest 
pene makers in the United States, who received First Prize at St. Louis Exposition. 
3eing made of Solid Brass it is not alfected by the materials used. The entire pump 
sets inside the barrel and all valves are submerged in the solution, therefore no 
priming to be done as witlrother pumps. It throws a uniform, constant and elastic 
spray. It is very powerful and easily operated. The patent agitator stirs the 
solution from the bottom. Nothing to get out of order. Can be used for 
whitewashing. Fits any barrel. Best by test. 
Price No. 5, complete, with 5 feet of three-ply discharge hose, and 
nozzle ready to use, weight 25 Ibs., only..... ee 
Eight-foot extension pipe for higher trees.............0..eeseeereee0e ob 
Price No. 6, complete, with two 5-foot lengths of three-ply 
discharge hose and two nozzles for spraying two rows ata 
time, ready for use. Weight 30 Ibs.... ....... ...... B5.95 
Eight-foot extension pipe for higher trees (each) ....... 50 
For Dasher Agitator, if preferred, add $1.00 to the price of either pump. 


Always use extension pipes—You get 


better results. 


These very pumps are sold by some dealers at $10.00 and $12.00 each. 
Write us, telling how many trees, plants, etc., you have to spray and let us belp you in the choice of 
@ sprayer, large or small, according to your actual needs. 










GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 

















» a necessity. 


If other seeds have failed you, try 


GREGORY’ 


We mail many small fruits, 12 to lic 


each. Catalogue free. 
4. 3. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


D.08C. Roses 


arethe best. Always ontheirownroots. Planta mailed toany 
point in the United States. Safe arrival g\aranteed. Over 50 
years’ experiexce. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a 
specialty. A premium with every order. Write for 
New Guide to Rose Culture 

for 1905—the leading rose catalogue of America. 114 pages. 
Mailed free, Over 1,000 varieties, Tells how to grow them 
and all other desirable #50, 70 greenhouses, 


ble flowers, Est.1 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 

















HOW TO RID YOUR ORCHARD OF 


SAN JOSE SCALE 
Coxe-Fol 


CONCENTRATED LIME-SULPHUR WASH. 


DILUTE 1 gallon Con-Sol with forty 
gallons of water. No cooking. 


SEE IRON CLAD GUARANTEE, 


American Horticultural Distributing Co., 
MARTINSBURG, W. VA. 








SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 
The question of spraying fruit trees to pre- 
vent the depredations of insect pests and 
fungous diseases is no longer an experiment but 





Our readers will do well to write Wm. Sahl, 
Box 106 J, Quincy, lll., amd get his catalogue 
describing twenty-one styles of Spraying Out- 
fits and full treatise on spraying the different 
fruit and vegetable crops, which contains much 
valuable information, and may be had free. 

New Money-Making Rasp- 


50,000 HAYMAKER berry. Net protic $400.00 per 


acre. Finest catalog. W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle, 0, 


450,000 


“vv varieties, Also Grapes,Small Fruits ete. Best root- 
ed stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample currants mailed for 
luc. Desc. price list free. Lewis KRoeseh, Fredonia, N. ¥. 
















and the bugs. For $1 
per acre you Can in- 
72% sure a full potato 
Fy 3 cropof 400 bushels un 
i B acre When you might 
‘¢ hevenothing. The 
SPRAMOTOR 
does this and the proof 
is positive. 

Riss SPRAMOTOR CO., 
> * Buffalo, N.Y., London. Can, 


3 ~«—- Prevent the Blight 





EW VEGETABLES OF UNUSUAL MERIT! 
‘ Did YOU overlook our Great Offer 18th 
page, Feb. 4th? Don’t miss it! The Tillinghast Co. 


Respherry, Grape and 
ERRY Blackberry plants. Heavy 
9 rooted and true to name, 


High quality and low prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 
list free. A. R. WESTON & CO., K, F. DP. No.13, Bridgman, Mich, 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


. in the eastern states. 











‘ 
‘on pienterinte teenies 


| liquid could be carried. 


A Winter Pear of Merit. 


Hogg states that the Winter Nelis 
pear was grown from seed by Jean 
Charles Nelis early in the last century 
at Malines, Belgium. Leroy shows that 
it was first known by the name Bonne 
de Malines, and therefore he holds to 
that as the correct name for the va- 
riety. In English and American po- 
mology it is known as Winter Nelis, 
the name given to it in honor of its 
originator, In California and other 
sections of the west where pears suc- 
ceed well, Winter Nelis is grown quite 
extensively in commercial orchards. It 
is also found to some extent in orchards 
Since it does not 
make an attractive tree, nurserymen 
re not inclined to push it. The fruit 
has a recognized standing in market. 
in establishing an orchard of this va- 
riety I should prefer to plant thrifty 
trees of some good grower like Buffum 
Vhite Doyenne, with which Winter 
well, and bud or graft 
upon these trees. The 
the Winter Nelis does 
so late as that of Easter 
Geurre. The season of the latter is 
from January to March.—[Prof §S. A. 
Beach, New York Experiment Station. 

I have grown the Winter Nelis pear 
in a small way. 3eing a commercial 
grower of pears, I have cut my varie- 
ties down to three or four of the most 
desirable ones. Have not found winter 
varieties desirable for market as com- 
pared with the late autumn ones. Still, 
were I planting any winter varieties, I 
should certainly count Nelis among 
them. It is a superb pear and will un- 
doubtedly gain in favor, as it becomes 
better known.—[Grower, Orange Coun- 
ty, Bw . 

[See first cover page of this issue.] 
—<—>>__-—__—___—_ 


Dust Versus Liquid Spraying. 





or 
Nelis 
the Nelis 
‘uit of 
not keep 


unites 





We have had several inquiries recent- 
ly regarding the use of dust sprays in 
large orchards. From the latest infor- 
mation we have been able to get from 
reliable sources, dust sprays do not 
seem to be as satisfactory as the liq- 
uids. In a recent letter from E. H. 
Favor of Missouri college of agricul- 
ture, he says dust sprays are applied 
to a considerable extent in that state 
and the method is increasing yearly. 
So far as he has been able to ascertain, 
the results with dust sprays have not 
been as satisfactory as liquid sprays, 
but the great. difficulty in getting 
through many of the hilly orchards cf 
Missouri with heavy tanks of liquid 
make it difficult to use sprays of this 
sort. The dust sprays have, therefore, 
supplemented the liquid to a certain 
extent, even though the results are not 
so satisfactory. 

Speaking of the results of their own 
experience, Mr Favor says: ‘‘The dust 
spray does not give as large a propor- 
tion of perfect fruit as the liquid. In 
some experiments that I made last year 
we found that the dust sprays gave 
only about 31% of No 1 apples, while 
the liquid sprays gave at least 50%. I 
do not feel that the dust spray is ns 
satisfactory at the present time as the 
liquid. However, I do believe that with 
more experiments and closer study of 
the process, it can be made more ef- 
fective than at present. It has some 
valuable features and it is desirable to 
improve the process so that better re- 
sults can be obtained from it. 

“It is extremely difficult in the rough 
orchards of Missouri to carry a large 
tank of water and spray the trees. The 
lightness of the dust spraying matevial 
makes it possible to carry a large quan- 
tity of it, while only a small amount of 
Improvements 
must be made in the machinery u3ed 
in applying the dust sprays. The ma- 
chines in use at present, so far as my 
experience goes, are not satisfactory, 
as the dust blows out from the cracks 
and is forced backward over the ends 


HANDLING FRUIT TREES 


of the discharge pipe, making it ex- 
tremely annoying to the operator and 
horses. I think it will be only a short 
time before we will see the method 
much improved. I cannot, however, 
feel that it will ever take the place of 
our old standard liquid bordeaux.” 
Early Planting Desired—Every 
farmer wants to get his field in best 
possible condition at sowing time. All 
cenditions being equal, the better the 
seed bed, the better start the plant will 
make. A good quick start shows 
through the entire season and at har- 
vest time. For this reason farmers 
welcome the Acme pulverizing harrow 
advertised elsewhere in these columns, 
This machine accomplishes the results 
given above. It is a riding harrow 
which appeals strongly to farmers, who 
at best are overworked during the cul- 
tivating and harvesting seasons. The 
Acme crushes the clods, stirs, turns and 
sevels the ground. It is a harrow for all 
purposes. It is made of steel and. is 
very durable. Readers of this paper by 
writing Duane H. Nash, Millington, N 
J. stating where you saw his ad, may 
secure free catalog which gives full dee 
tails of his free trial plan of selling. 








Everything to Its Use—No man in 
his senses would use a four-horse har- 
row to smooth up a pansy bed. This 
would not be much worse, however, 
than using laundry or toilet soaps for 
shaving. You need a special soap for 
shaving—one that will soften the beard 
and:leave the face cool and smooth— 
such a soap as the famous Williams’ 
Shaving Soap, made by the J. B. Wil- 
liams Co, Glastonbury, Ct, who will 
send you a free trial sample if you will 
write them. Their generous offer ap- 
pears in another column. Mention this 
paper. 





No Business Farmer will tolerate a 
diseased animal on his farm. He looks 
for and stamps out the cause, which he 
usually finds due to mismanagement in 
breeding, feeding or sanitation, or to 
cruelty on the part of attendants. 


Nursery Stock which arrives frozen 
must be buried, package and all, until 
the frost is “drawn.” The appearance 
of ice in the packing material is a 
signal to resort to burying. 





Horticultural Problems Solved. 


Best Commercial Apples — Two 
Farmers, Pennsylvania: Farmers in 
Snyder and adjoining counties recom- 
mend as winter apples for general mar- 
ket, Winesap, Baldwin, York Imperial, 
Roxbury Russet, Krauser and Smith’s 
Cider, In the great majority of cases 
it is better to restrict the commercial 
orchard to two varieties which blossom 
at the same time. The trees should be 
planted in alternate rows, if an equal 
number of each are set; or two rows 
out of each three should alternate with 


the other row. It is easiest to dis- 
pose of large than small quantities 
of a yariety; hence the restriction to 


two varieties. The best summer and 
fall apples recommended are Yellow 
Transparent, Esrly Harvest, Austin 
Sweet, Gravenstein, Maiden Blush and 
Red Astrachan. Unless there is a good 
local market these should be planted 
sparingly. For home use one or two 
trees of the following early varieties 
should be tried: Duchess of Olden- 
burg, Primate, Summer Rambo, 
Smokehouse and King. 





Selling Wine from the Farm—B. J., 
Pennsylvania: The legal aspect of 
wine making and selling is as follows: 
A farmer may make as much ‘wine as 
he chooses and drink it or give it away, 
but he cannot sell it either retail or 
wholesale without a_ license. Good 
wines made from Catawba and Concord 
grapes can be purchased at from 65 
cents to $1 p gallon from dealers with 
a wholesale license. It does not seem 
possible for any individual in a small 
way to make any profit by converting 
grapes into wine at such prices.—[{Prof 
George C. Butz, 
cultural College. 





Pennsylvania Agri- | 
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Beardiess Barley 
The barley of your dreams; 
no beards; easy to harvest; 
always big yielding. Mr, 
Wells, of Orleans Co., N.Y., 
threshed 121 bu. per acre. 
You can beat thisin 1905 if 
you try. 
National Oats 
The marvel and wonder 
{n-oats. Wil yicld for you 
on your own farm from 150 
to 300 bu. in 195. Try it. 
Billion RoliarOrase 
and Teosinte 
The two greatest for 
lants of the century. Bil- 
ion Dollar Grasse will 
procuce 32 tons of magnifi- 
cent hay and Teosinte 80 
tons of green fodder per acre. 
Catalog tells about it. 


Look At These Yields 

Speltz, 80 bu. grain 
per acre, and 4 tons 
of hay besides. 

Macaront Wheat, 
Ruat Proof, 8@bu. 

Victoria Rape, 40 
tons of green food per 
acre. 

Pea Oat, 85 tons. 

Larliest Sweet Cane, 
60 tons green foo 

Potatoes, 800 bu. 
per acre. 

Now such prodigal yields 
pay. You always get them 
when planting Salser’s 
Seeds. 


Onion Seed 60c 
&@ pound, and other vegeta- 
ble seeds just as low. We 
are the largest Vegetable 
Seed growers in the world, 
operating 5000 acres. 


$10.00 for 10c 
We wish you to try our 
great Farm Seeds, hence offer 
to send yous lot of Farm 
Seed Samples, fully worth 
$10.00 to get a start, together 
with our great seed catalog, all 
for but 10c. postage, if you mene 
tion this paper. 


Wh he] 




















tive catalogue free. Gold 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
ky 
RAY PEACH 
years. White fiesh with red blush. Elberta, 
HARRISON'S NURSERIES, 
x 


LACROSSE 
John ASalzer Seed Co. “wis: 

The largest and most com- 
plete collections in America, 
including all desirable nove 
elties. Illustrated descri 
Medal—Paris, Pan-American, 
St. Louis. 102 prizes New York 
State Fair, 1904, 

R 0 S © S Drawer 1044— Rochester, N.Y. 
Established 1840. 
Best quality, fine shipper, a record heavy Gas 
bearer. Parent tree has not missed for 17 
Chairs, Crawford Late and all the good VA 
kinds. Get 1905 free Catalog. GN 
19, Berlin, Md. % 


Ct ell 











KING GRAPE 


A newly introduced grape of the Concord type. 
Awarded medals at the Pan-American and the 8t 
Louis expositions, and highest honors at state and 
district fairs, wherever shown. The grapes are 
much larger than the Concord, often an inch or 
more in diameter, color the same and flavor nearly 
so. The pulp is more tender and seeds few, ripening 
between Worden and Concord. Cluster much larger 
and more compact, The vine is more prolific and 
as_ hardy. 

King vines, although having been fruited success- 
fully for 12 years, are now placed on the market 
for the first time. For prices and description. write 
to the originator, 


WM. K. MUNSON, 
Vinecroft,’’ Crand Rapids- Mich. 
King vines are shipped with seal attached. 


most careful farmers 
and gardenersevery where 
place confidence in Ferry's 

Seeds—the kind that never fail. 
Sold by all dealers. 1905 Seed 

Annual /ree for the asking. 

D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
shows in NATURAL COLORS 


accurately describes 216 varieties 


fruit. Send for our liberal terms of dis 


SEEDS 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Me 























have been the standard for 49 years. 
They are not an experiment, 



























New Ideas for the Vegetable Grower 





{From Page 
Sprinkle them along 
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bean in each. 


one 
the open drill thinly, cover and the re- 
sult will be good. 


Under favorable conditions beans will 
germinate in from five to ten days; 
beets require seven to ten days; cab- 
bage, five to ten; carrot, 12 to 18; cauli- 
flower, to ten; celery, 12 to 20; corn, 
to eight; cucumbers, six to ten; 


five 
five 





SER'S IMPROVED POLE LIMA BEAN. 


j I f the earliest varieties, of ex- 
quality, and a great producer. 
It is ially recommended for pri- 
vat gurdens., The beans are very 
ck, but when cooked are very rich 
mealy. 
endive, five to ten; lettuce, five to eight; 
onion, seven to ten; peas, six to ten; 
ip, 12 to 18; parsley, 12 to 20; pep- 
per, ten to 15; radish, three to six; sal- 
if} even to 12; tomato, six to 12; tur- 
ir to eight. The size of the seed 


ill to do with the time required 
ination. Soil and conditions 
play important part. 






\ s estions in regard to nov- 

It ie ve ables. One is accustomed 
varieties. They generally do 

well and the novelties do not usually 
il strongly enough to the grower 

to merit a test. We make tests of all 
ne introductions raised at home and 


WwW hen they do not prove satis- 


factory or come up to the introducer’s 
description and promise, especially 
When tested along side the old sorts, 
We give no further attention to them. 


But when novelties appear in the cat- 
of a reliable seedsman they are 
worthy of a trial, and should be tested 
in the garden. All the old and stand- 
ard varieties were novelties one time 
or another, 


alog 


Experience with Tomatoes, 





DR I, A. THAYER, LAWRENCE COUNTY, PA. 

I grew the Dwarf Stone variety, re- 
cently brought out by Livingston, the 
past summer. The soil was a light 
Sandy loam with a slight southern ex- 
posure, It had been occupied with 
Strawberries for three years previously, 


followed with crimson clover 
about the middle of May. 


turned in 
On this soil, 


well fined and compacted, the tomato 
plants were set May 30 and 31. The 
rows were 3 feet apart and the plants 
Set 2 feet in the row. tock phosphate 
400 pounds, and 100 pounds _high- 
grade sulphate of potash per acre was 
applied in the row. 


[ found this new tomato the most 
Satisfactory of any I have ever raised. 
The same color and nearly the same 
size of the New Stone, the fruit is very 


-GARDEN 


smooth, with no stem cracks, no green 
cores, very firms and of superior flavor. 
Though borne in great abundance, it 
was held up well from the ground by 
the unusually strong stems. So upright 
was the growth pf stem that I was 
enabled to cultivate with a horse until 
the fruit began to ripen about August 1. 
It ripened with the Dwarf Champion, 
though twice its size, and gave almost 
400 bushels of merchantable fruit per 
acre. 

In the cultivation of the later viney 
varieties I find an immense advantage 
in mulching between the rows imme- 
diately after the last cultivation, using 
at least three tons of wheat or rye 
straw per acre. This helps to hold up 
the stems, keeps the fruit from the 
ground, preserving it from being sand- 
ed, and in some measure from decay. 





Planting and Cultivating Gooseberries. 
PHIL STRUBLER. 





My ground is prepared in August or 
feptember by heavily manuring it with 
barnyard manure. I then plew it 8 to 
10 inches deep and harrow four to six 
times, until the soil is in very fine con- 
dition. The land then marked out 
with a marker or corn planter with the 
rows 6 feet apart. 

I plow with a one or two-horse cul- 
tivator, making a rather deep ditch 
where the row is to be, then with the 
shovel the hills for the plants are dug 
5 feet apurt in a row and as deep as 
the plants demand, in order that the 
rows may be thoroughly covered. I am 
careful to spread the roots apart in ¢he 
hill and cover them with very fine sur- 
face soil. If planted thus, scarcely a 
plant will be lost in ordinary seasons. 

After planting in this manner, take 
a one-horse plow and make a few 
rounds to each row, covering up the 
original marking by throwing addi- 
tional soil to the plant. In fall plant- 
ing, it is advisable to hill up the plants 
to keep the surface water from freez- 
ing, and moving them out. 

Some people object to planting goose- 
berries the distance I have mentioned, 
thinking it a waste of land. I have 


is 





THE WHITE DELICACY RADISH, 
put out by Dreer, is a long white va- 
riety of attractive appearance. It is 
more evenly shaped and earlier than 
the White Strasburg. It grows well 
during the hottest weather and for out- 
door early fall use is very desirable. 


grown them at different distances and 
find it profitable to have them wide. 
They fruit better if allowed plenty of 
air, and the product.is of better qual- 
ity. I always plant two-year-old plants, 
as they are by far the best. The first 
two years give them plenty of barn- 
yard manure and lots of cultivation. 
Later on give them manure about once 
in two years and cultivate frequently 
during the growing season, particularly 
during the dry periods of summer. 





AND VINEYARD 


Soil Fertility. 


Too Much Manure Destroys Nitrogen. 





INFLUENCE OF FARM YARD MANURE UPON 
THE AMOUNT OF IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 
NITROGEN IN SOIL FOR CROPS, 





PROF F. H. KING, WISCONSIN. 


It was shown in my last article 
(printed in this journal February 11) 
that the application of stable manure to 
soils increases in very measurable 
amounts the amount of potash quickly 
dissolved by water and, therefore, pre- 
sumably, available to crops. In one 
series, where 5, 10 and 15 tons of 
manure per acre were applied, the pot- 
ash which could be quickly recovered 
with water, was increased 10, 15 and 
£1% respectively, and with these gains 
the yields were increased 22, 39 and 47%. 
In another series of trials, where the 
manure was applied at the rate of 25, 
50, 100 and 200 tons per acre, the imme- 
diately available potash was increased, 
as an average for eight soils, to 1.4, 2, 
3.3 and 7.2 times what was found in 
the soils before treatment. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
state how the same applications of ma- 
nure influenced the amounts of nitro- 
gen, in available form, immediately for 
crops in these soils. 

CONTAINS LITTLE AVAILABLE NITROGEN, 

It must be said, at the outset, that 
manure itself contains very little or no 
immediately available nitrogen, at least 
in the form of nitric acid. That which 
is present must be acted upon by the 
various soil organisms which, working 
together, convert the nitrogen of ma- 
nure into nitric acid, the immediately 
available form for crops. This being 


true, it cannot be expected that the 
amounts of nitric acid found in soils 
after the appliaction of different 


amounts of manure will hold any def- 
inite numerical relation to the amounts 
of manure applied. The amounts found 
will depend upon how much has been 
produced, and whether any of that pro- 
duced has been destroyed by the 
processes of denitrification which may 
be set up in the soil. 

In the series of trials where the eight 
soil types were given 5, 10 or 15 tons 
of manure per acre, it was found, as 
a mean of six determinations of the 
nitric acid in the surface foot of field 
soils on as many dates, that the mean 
amounts of nitric acid recovered by 
washing the soil three minutes in 
water, were as follows, expressed in 
pounds per million pounds of dry soil: 


4 poorer soils 4 stronger soils 
Lbs Lbs 
Nothing added ........15.7 5.2 
5 tons manure........17.6 46.5 
10 tons manure........20.3 41.7 
15 tons manure........24.3 42.8 
GAIN IN MANURE, DECREASE IN NITROGEN. 
It is noteworthy that while 5, 10 and 


15 tons of manure per acre have 
the effect of increasing the nitric acid, 
and therefore, the immediately avail- 
able nitrogen for the crop, 12, 29 and 
54% respectively on the four poorer 
soils, similar additions to the four 
stronger soils had little or no effect 
upon the amount of nitric acid present, 
the manure tending, if anything, to 
decrease it. 

Where 25, 50, 100 and 200 tons of 
manure were applied per acre, the 
amounts of nitric acid increased during 
65 days, on the unmanured soils, from 
15 to 89 pounds at the beginning per 
million pounds of dry soil in the four 
poorer ones, and from 45 pounds, at 
the start, to 165 pounds per million of 
dry soil, in the four stronger soils. The 
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two groups of soils were placed under 


entirely similar conditions. 

In the soils to which different 
amounts of manure were applied, the 
nitric acid which the soils contained 
at the end of 65 days, instead of having 
increased, as in the case where no 
manure was applied, contained only the 
amounts indicated in the table below 
(under entirely similar conditions, ex- 
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THOUSANDS HAYE KIDNEY TROUBLE 
AND NEVER SUSPECT IT, =’ 














ft a) 4 
Mes. E. Austin. 














=, 
An interesting letter to our readers 
from Mrs. E. Austin of New York City. 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥., Nov. 9th, 1902. 

A little over a year ago I was taken with severe 
pains in my kidneys and bladder. They continued 
to give me trouble for over two months and [I 
suffered untold misery. I became weak, emaciated 
and very much run down. [ had great difficulty 
in es my urine, and was obliged to pass 
water very often night and day, After [— had 
used @ sample bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
which you so kindly sent me on, my request, I 
experienced great relief. I immediately bought of 
my drucgist two large bottles and continued taking 
it regularly. I am pleased to say that Swamp- 
Root cured me entirely. I can now stand on my 
feet all day without having any bad symptoms 
whatever, You are at liberty to use this testimonial 
letter if you wish, Gratefully yours, 


Khe, G. llegeer eg 5 


The miid and prompt effect of Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, ‘the great kidney, 
liver and bladder remedy, is soon real- 
ized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing 
cases. Recommended and taken by 
physicians, used in hospitals and in- 
dorsed by people of prominence every- 
where. To prove what Swamp-Root 
will do for you a sample bottle will be 
sent absolutely free, by mail, also a 
book telling all about Swamp-Roof and 
its wonderful cures. Address Dr. Kil- 
mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., and be 
sure to mention:reading this generous 
offer in American Agriculturist. 

If you are-already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent and 
one-dollar size bottles at the drug 
stores everywhere. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Rooct, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. 
Y., on every bottle. 





New en and Derrice—Low Pric 
Everything for the Fruit Grower. Catalog FREE 
Lindsley’s Nurseries, White House, N. 


J. H. HALE’S 


Fruits and Plants 


are among the best in America. If you want 
8ll kinds of berries, peaches, apples, plums, 
chestnuts, asparagus, rhubarb, etc.,for home 
or market, send for free catalogue. Or if 
wanting to double strawberry crop without 
expense of new plants or fertilizer, address 


J. H. HALE, SOUTH GLASTONBURY, CONNECTICUT 

















With the 








SAVE TREES BEFORE | DISEASED 
wae 


1 spraying. ont thus yl ost pees 
rayer 
aprays every thine. ‘saves it its os y ‘one season. 
Combined hand and horse pow 
Thomas Peppler, Box “Slightstown, N 3. 
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a It-is allin the seed | 


° The profit from your farm depends as much on the 
seed you plant as your skill in cultivating it. It is an 
easy thing to gain from $5.00 to $15.00 an acre by 
“vise choice of seed. Start right—the best farmer on 
earth can’t raise a big crop from poor seed. The same 
truth applies to vegetable and flower gardening. 


Our Northern Grown Seeds 


ure best for all soils and climates. They possess the vigor peculiar to all Northern 
plant life. Over 20 years of effort in seed breeding have been successful because we have 
keptconstantly in view the most essential point—YIELD. Ourlatestand a very sensa- 
tionalintroductionis Peep’o Day Sweet Corn, earliest, tenderest, juiciest. 
For 16 cents, stamps, we will mail you 300 seeds Peep’o Day Sweet Corn—enough 

for 60 hills; also our 1905 Pictured Catalogue of Northern Grown Parm, Vege- q 
table and Flower Seeds. If the cornis not wanted, we will send our 1905 
Pictured Catalogue Free. It contains special trial offers. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO., Seed Growers, ,#Nerhrup, King Bag. 


#54 
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DR. W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, proprietor of the Ohio Farmer Expert- 
meiital Farm at Hudson, O., after having used a trial order of 200 last year 
has purchased 800 more Grimm sy ~ equipping his entire sugar camp for the 

coming season. In this he follows the example of Vermont’s largest 
and _ best sugarmakers. Learn the Grimm system. Circular “J” tells 
itall. It and sample spout, free. Save your trees, increase your income ; 
one-fourth more sap guaranteed. Address 


ractortesgt kau xt. Mont Gj. H. Grimm, Rutland, Vt. 


BURPEE 


than the products of any other brand! Besides several Gold Medals, they won a 
Grand Prize for vegetables at the St. Louis Exposition. g@p=If you intend to try § 
Burpee’s Seeds, we will mail free our Complete Catalogue of 178 pages, with 
beautiful colored plates and illustrations from photographs taken at our famous FORDHOOK 
Fars, the largest Trial Grounds in America. Write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., £0 crowens, PHILADELPHIA 
WHOLESALE; in writing 


FRUIT TREES | 


for our free catalog ask for Wholesale Surplus list or it will not be sent with catalog, 


H. S. WILEY & SON, Box 20, Cayuga, N. Y. 


















SEEDS GROW AND 
WIN MORE PRIZES 































CURRANTS, BERRIES 
and GRAPE vines at 



















bd to get exactly what you order when you buy 
FRUIT TREES, ROSE BUSHES, SHRUBS, VINES OR 
SMALL FRUITS from our illustrated catalog. And you may be just as cer- 
tain that it will all be good, healthy stock, free from scale and disease. 
There’s every advantage in buying from us. Write for free catalog. 
GROVER NURSERY C©O., 72 TRUST BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


TREES 


















FREIGHT PAID Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, and 

» e Carolina Poplars, healthy, true to naine 

and Fumigated. All kinds of trees and plants CHEAP. 

Remember we BEAT all other reliable Nurseries in Quality and Price, 
Catalogue free. RELIANCE NURSERY, Box A, Geneva, N. ¥. 











Spreader 


a and avoid all mistakes. The 
™ first cost of such a machine 
.\ is considerable and you owe 







it to yourself to get the 
right onein the start. We 
have been making Manure 
Spreaders for 26 years and 
know that the Success is right. 
Another proof is that there are 
more of our machines in use 
than of all other makes com- 
bined. Spreads any kind of ma- 
nure, in any condition, lime, salt, ashes, plaster and fertilizer, broadcast or in drills, Simplest, strongest, 
Ughtest draft, casiest to load, and most durable, Full guarantee. Send for our book on Farm Fertility. 

Jt tells the complete story of the Success Manure Spreader. We mail It free. 


Kemp & Burpee Manufacturing Co., Box 32, Syracuse, N. Y. 


DEAD WEEDS—LIVE CROPS 


The YORK IMPROVED WEEDER has square spring steel 
teeth, with round points, narrow in the body and of great flexibility—the 
most important essential of a weeder. Do notslash nor bruise the young 

= plantsasflatteethdo. Neverclog, give greaterclearance, The teeth 
being square, never break. The frame is made of strong, flex- 
ible, angle steel—handles and shafts are adjustable. Send for free 
circular. The Spangler Corn Planters and Grain Drills are the best, 


THE SPANGLER MFG. CO., 509 Queen St., York, Pa. 











































Buy only the genuine 


~ FARQUHAR Keystone 
Corn Planter 


DON’T BUY ANY OTHER 


Until You Investigate the Merita of a Machine * 
That Has Stood the Test yh ante 

Plants corn, beans, peas, etc., without ¢ ng & or 
missing a hill. Drops seed in drills, or in hills at any dis- 
tance. Distributes any kind of fertilizer in any quanti 
sired, with absolute safety from injury to Sen 
handsome new catalogue of Corn Planters, 
Cultivators, Spring Tooth Hurrows and other 
also Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills and I 
We mannfacture the largest and most complete line of 
machinery and iinplements on the market. 
advantage to write to us before buying an 
yr machinery awarded more Go 


any othe?. 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 











MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


pressed in pounds per million pounds 
of dry soil): 
4 poorer soils 4 stronger soils 
3 Lbs 


Lb 
Nothing added ........ 89.2 165.4 
25 tons manure.......13.0 72.6 
50 tons manure....... 2.9 36.0 
100 tons manure.......10.6 53.8 
200 tons manure.. 4.3 36.9 
Nitric acid at start...14.8 44.5 


It is here seen that, in no case, where 
manure was applied, has there been as 
much nitric acid developed, or at least 
accumulated in the soil, as there was in 
that to which no manure was added. 
Indeed, in only 5 out of 32 cases in this 
series, where the soils were manured, 
was there as much nitric acid, or im- 
mediately available nitrogen, found in 
the soils after 65 days as was present 
in them when the manure was applied. 
And since the unmanured soils, in 
every one of eight soil types, showed a 
larger increase of nitrates at the close 
of the period when placed under every 
way similar conditions, it appears clear 
that in some manner, the manure added 
was responsible for the failure of the 
increase and, in many cases, of result- 
ing in a positive loss of immediately 
available nitrogen already present. 


THE VACTS APPEAR TO BE 


in the cases cited, that either there 
was applied too much manure in pro- 
portion to the soil for the conversion 
of the organic nitrogen into nitric acid 
under those conditions, or else there 
were present conditions which favored 
the destruction of nitrates as fast or 
more rapidly than they were formed. 
Whatever the full explanation may be. 
we have here a very important fact 
which should be kept in mind in the 
application of manures to soil. It has 
long been known that when dry soil 
is used as a deodorizer in the dry 
earth closet, a nearly complete destruc- 
tion, not only of organic nitrogen occurs, 
but of all other organic matter as well, 
and it may be true that when large 
amounts of stable manure are incor- 
porated with the soil, the tendency toa 
similar destruction may result. 

It is also true that the easily soluble 
phosphates were likewise notably in- 
creased, making the amounts, recov- 
ered from the poorer soils, 2, 6, 12 and 
36-fold, where 25, 50, 100 and 200 tons 
of manure respectively had been ap- 
plied per acre. But, notwithstanding 
the notable increase of potash and 
phosphoric acid in immediately avail- 
able form in the soil, there was either 
only a small gain of available nitrogen 


or a positive loss of it. Now when it 
is understood that the nitrogen must 


also be present in sufficient amount 
before the potash, phosphorates and 
other plant food materials can be effec- 
tive, we are able to understand what 
has already been pointed outthat 
highly manured soils may even show 
a diminished yield as compared with 
that from the same soils not manured. 

Indeed, we are led to suspect that the 
decrease in efficiency of manure with 
increasing amounts applied may be, at 
times, and perhaps often, due to the 
effect of too large amounts of manure 
reducing the quantity of nitric acid, or 
immediately available nitrogen in the 
soil. 

The results which have here been 
presented go to emphasize what was 
said in the last article relative to a 
higher efficiency of stable manures 
when applied in moderate amounts, 
evenly distributed, and at short inter- 
vals. Emphasis should be placed upon 
the need of greater care in the applica- 
tion of manure to fields to see that it 
is evenly spread over the surface 


> 


The White Iceberg Blackberry is 
thought to have originated in Dela- 
ware. Col G. B. Brackett, Pomologist 
of the United States department of 
agriculture, says that they have re- 
ceived specimens of this fruit at his 
office, but is not able to give any in- 
formation about its behavior and hab- 
its. This is in reply to query by W. L. 
Clute of Ontario. 








“I saw your adv in old ‘eliable A A.” 





Why a Manure Spreader Is Needed, 
JOHN 8. BYRD, MONROE COUNTY, TENN, 

jin our contest on The value of a manure 
spreader to the farmer, this article won second 
prize. Itis regnant with Valuable suggestions 
to new beginners or prospective users of 
Spreaders. | 

I have been using a manure spreader 
for about 12 years, putting out on an 
average during this time of 200 loads 
per annum. The number of loads that 
can be distributed each day will de- 
pend of course upon the distance to be 
hauled and condition and accessibility 
of the manure. I have with one man 
spread as many as 25 loads of 650 
bushels each; this during the short 
days of winter or fall. To have spread 
this by the old method would have 
required from 1% to two days, with a 
great deal more labor. 

Add to this the fact that I probably 
treated twice the territory of land with 
the spreader, and that too with more 
efficiency, and the economic features 
of the spreader in labor, time and ma- 
terial, will have assumed immense ad- 
vantage over the old way. If a load 
of manure is worth in the manure 
shed of a farmer who does not expect 


to use a spreader, 50 cents, I believe 
the same amount would be worth one 
dollar if put out with a spreader. As 
before stated, it covers more ground, 


and being free from large lumps, every 
particle is immediately available and 
at the spot needed. 

In top-dressing wheat in the fall or 
spring and grasses, then, in my opinion, 
the manure spreader is most advan- 
tageously used. As a top-dressing, I 
use from ten to 20 loads per acre. The 
amount, however, will be governed by 


each individual, according to his de- 
sires and requirements. In handling 
manure direct from the stable with a 


spreader, it is always best to use two 
men, as it is difficult there to get it 
into forkabie condition, and man 
can have a load ready while the other 
is driving the spreader. I think it well 
to add a word at this point in regard 
to loading the spreader. Care should 
be taken not to allow all of the ma- 
nure to drop in or near the center. 

I count the spreader as almost indis- 
pensable among my corn making tools. 
In manuring for corn, I lay off the 
field wit: a two-row planter having 
broad shovels, leaving a broad, deep 
furrow, and follow with the spreader. 
I should mention that I attach the 
hood to the spreader. 

Having thus applied the manure, the 
amount per acre depending somewhat 
upon the natural fertility of the soil, 
I run the same planter, containing the 
seed, but with somewhat narrower 
shovels, in the same rows, planting as 
ordinarily. As can readily be seen, this 
leaves the soil and manure well mixed, 
obviating the tendency to “fire’ in a 
dry season. 

The other use referred to, to which 
the hood may be put, is in spreading 
dry straw or other friable loose sub- 
stances used as a mulch. By taking the 
shoots from the hood and removing the 
wire tooth rack from over the cylin- 
der these can be spread very smoothly 
and evenly even in a-gale of wind. 

a 


Success with Farm and Garden is 
obtained with the use of good tools and 
clear judgment. The most successful 
farmer is the one who not only knows 
how to judge the best seed, time and 
method of cultivating, but is also «ble 
to pick out the most economical tcols. 
The famous Iron Age farm and garden 
implements turned out by the Bate- 
man Mfg Co of Grenloch, N J, have 
long merited the popularity in which 
they are held. Among the many imple- 
ments which might be specially men- 
tioned is the combined double and sin- 
gle wheel hoe, hill and drill seeder. This 
can be changed from double to single 
movement in less than five minutes, 
and is an ideal and durable tool. A 
postal card directed to the Bateman 
Mfg Co, Box 133, Grenloch, N J, men- 
tioning this paper, will secure their 
free booklet of in terest te gardeners 
and farmers. 


one 














fine 
wrong construction of the beds, and 
improper methods of watering. The 
disease is not confined to lettuce alone, 
but celery beds may be affected in the 
same Way. It is seldom seen in the 
‘ld. This fact leads me to believe that 
damping-off.is a different death or dis- 
ease from that which 
in the field. 

The seed beds in boxes or frames shown above was exhibited at the New to the width of the lath. 


fie 


This trouble is caused, when con- 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Damping-Off in Lettuce. When the Cold Frame Pays. 





SHUMWAY, HAMPSHIRE CO, MASS. H. M. WOODWARD, ILLINOIS. 





Our cold frame is seldom put away 
from early spring to late fall, and is 
seldom empty during all that time. 

As soon as plants are removed 
from it to the garden, the ferns, bego- 
nias (tuberoses and otherwise), prim- 
roses, gloxinias and all tender plants 
are placed in it. The glass is seldom 
used to cover them except during 
attacks lettuce storms, but a slat cover is.made, using 

THE TWIN WATERMELON, lath and leaving a space between equal 


1 to the hothouse or frames, by a 














should be firm, Three-year-old coOm- Jersey state fair last fall. Two per- This protects the plants from extra 
post is the best, and the deeper the fectly developed melons were attached heat, and after the weather becomes 


boxes the better. The transplanting 
boxes may be more shallow and with 


lighter soil if desired. A method of Wa- i ches long and perfectly formed. The 


ote — stem. They were grown very hot the plants may need to be still 
gi Soe about one-quarter their more protected, when a camvas or a 
length. Each melon was about 18 . . 

board cover can be used. Boxes of 





tering should be worked out with great yariety is Long White Icing. sharp sand placed in the frame can be 
eare: never deluge the boxes so as to used for rooting cuttings of shrubs 
puddle the surface. Plan to get the which root better in early summer im- 


m 


yisture underneath and let the plants Filth Is the Mother of Loss—More mediately after their blooming season 
it up, and Watch them grow chicks die of dirt than perhaps all other is over. Roses also root well there, and 
ind healthy. causes combined. if the sand among the rooted cuttings 
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be dipped out carefully so as not te 
disturb the roots, and the spaces left 
are filled with rich earth, they will not 
need to be potted off or bedded out till 
late fall. 

FOR THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Seeds of primrose, cineraria, Canter- 
bury bell and other plants which have 
to be started in midsummer, are plant- 
ed in the frame also, being transplanted 
as often as necessary during the season 
and left in the frame as late as possible 
in the fall. This latter treatment makes 
the plants more healthy and stocky and 
thus better prepared for their bloom- 
ing season than when kept in a warm 
room too long before blooming. In 
September, when chrysanthemums be- 
gin to show buds, the frame is a great 
convenience. The earth is dug out so 
that a pit is formed sufficiently deep to 
allow the potted plants to be set in in 
the pots, and leave the buds 6 o1 8 
inches from the glass. This gives the 
plants the full sunshine directly over- 
herd and consequently they grow 

















“The World’s Best by Every Test.” 





Bradley’s 


Fertilizers. 


The Editor of the “ Vermont Watchman” says: 





“For us, having used the Bradley Fertilizers for farming, gardening, and fruit-growing for 
nearly a quarter of a century, — meantime testing, and sometimes buying largely of other makes, 
and many times buying the raw materials and mixing them ourselves,—we can and. do unre- 
servedly state that they have the preference with us, inasmuch as THEY HAVE NEVER 
FAILED IN ANY SEASON, OR UNDER ANY CONDITIONS, TQ GIVE US A 
PROFITABLE RESULT. It is in using them that we have gathered our LARGEST 
CROPS AT THE LEAST EXPENSE, so we may say that, with much experimenting, we 
reach the conclusion that for us the BRADLEY FERTILIZERS STAND FIRST IN 
ESTEEM AS HONEST, WELL-MADE, STRONG AND RELIABLE EVERY TIME.” 


Why Experiment, when Bradley’s Fertilizers Produce Results Like These? 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
92 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A LSE CB PRY OTE BE 5 EI 
Corn Fields are Gold Fields 


to the farmer who nnderstands how to 
feed his crops. Fertilizers for Corn 
must contain at least 7 per cent. actual 


Potash 


Send for our books—they tell why Potash is as 
° 
necessary to plant iife as sun and rain; sent free, 
if youask. Write to-day. 


| GERMAN KALI WORKS 


(256 








93 Nassau Street, New York. 


SEED OATS 














White Siberian. Yield ‘last year 84 bu. per acre 
(actual). White, Clean, Heavy, 55¢ per bushel. 
Cc. SHEPARD CO.,, Ohio. 


oO. Medina, 








Garden Book 


is replete with informa- 
tion ior barde ners, 

book of 224 paxes, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Six 
full-page colored plates, 
Mailed to old customers 
without request. Sen 
to anyone on receipt of 
ten cents, which amount 
may be deducted from 
first order. When writ- 


ing please mention this 
magazine, 


ttenry A.Dreer, 714 Chestnut St., Phila, Pz 





in spare time and home coun- ¢ 
ty. You may do as well& 
Orders come fast for the 


66 
Kant-Klog”’ Sprayer 
with new spring shut-off. Catch a 
good thing quick, Writeforfree 
sample plan and full particulars 


RochesterSprayPumpCo., 1 East Ave.,Rochester,N.Y, 





AUTO-PO 
-SPRAY, 
Great cleaning yTO-SE on per- 
fect compressed air sprayer. Note 
how easy—cleans nozzle every time 
used, saves halfthe mixture. Brass 
pum al.tank. 12 plunger strokes 














It costs little if any more 

to get select stock of 

choicest varieties. Every- 

bodyis pleased with or. 

ders filled from my field 

wn bushes. Hardy, strong rooted, vigorous. All the 

ice varieties. Try an order and see how they'll come 

along next season. It will pay you to plant Wood's 
Small Fruits—all my own growing, Catalog free. 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Wholesale Grower, 
Rochester, New York, 


ow Many y Apples 


doesit take tomake a 
Cidert No matter;it will 
less if RA usea 


YDR AULIC 














CIDE . oRtes 
thecider will be better, 
urer and will keep longer, 
Boo *t buy until you get our catalogue, 
3 DRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
ain St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 











yD. SEEDS Che,’ 


Best in the World. 


I have been growing plump seeds and 
selling them onthe square. My custom- 
ers stick. Nobody else sells my quality of seeds 
at my prices. 1 centapkt.andup. Onion seed 
50c per lb. All other seeds equally low. 
A LARGE LOT OF EXTRA PACKAGES PRESENTED 
FREE WITH EVERY ORDER. 
1 want to fill atrial order, large or small, for you. 
PYou'llcome again. Send your own and neigh- 
la. 's name and address for big FREE catalogue. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ills. 














See OUR GUARANTEE 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


straight and shapely instead of leaning 
sidewise to the light, as they are sure 
to do when growing in a window. 
One can have an extra 
placing the regular 
a double box on a farm wagon, the 
plants grow tall, added can 
be given them. The frame will need to 
be well banked before the plants are all 


frame, 
like 


also 
one on top of it 
so if 


too space 


through blooming, as some of them will 
not blossom until late in November, 
>_> - 


The Germinating Power of Seeds. 








The thoughtful farmer welcomes ev- 
ery time and money-saving idea. One 
such, simple in operation and far- 
reaching in its utility, is the home test- 
ing of farm and garden seeds. Helpful 
suggestions along this line were print- 
ed in these columns last week. Here- 
with are further details of the opera- 
tion. 

Seed testing can be most satisfacto- 
rily done by imitating as nearly as 
possible the conditions under which 
seeds grow in the soil and by keep- 
ing accurate records of the test from 
beginning to end. To get best results 
the seeds should be kept moist, warm, 
given sufficient air but no lig The 
temperature can be controlled well 
enough in an ordinary living room that 
does not get very cold nig} Be- 
tween 65 and 70 degrees is a favorable 
day temperature for ordi ry farm and 
garden seeds. A fall of ten or 15 de- 
grees during the night will not greatly 
influence the practical results of the 
test, though for scientific results this 
would not be allowed. y all the 
seeds used on the farm sprout in 
ten days or less; many in less than five 
days. Carrots, timothy, beet seed 
balls, rye and meadow grasses are the 


only important ones that exceed this 


time, and they almost all sprout in iess 


than 20 days. Ordinarily more than half 
will germinate in less than the periods 
mentioned and the rapidity will indi- 
cate to some extent the vigor of the 
seed. A seed is counted as sprouted as 
soon as the root breaks through the 
seed coat, 

No elaborate apparatus is needed, A 
porous flower pot saucer covered with 
a pane of glass and standing in a dish 
with a little water will give good re- 
sults with small seeds such clover, 
radish and grasses. A dinner plate 
with a piece of wet flannel or woolen 
cloth in it and covered with another 
plate is also good. The cloth should 
not be dyed with a soluble dye, as this 
may injure the test. It should be kept 


as 


damp but not soaking wet. The seeds 
are vilaced between the folds. Where a 
number of samples are to be tested 


at once, a dripping pan painted to pre- 
vent rusting is excellent. In this should 


be placed a porous flower pot saucer in 
each corner; on these a piece of wire 
netting or frame, and on this layers of 
blotting paper or cloth, the ends of 
which reach down into the water in the 


which is kept half full. A pane of 
pan to check evap- 


pan, 
glass is laid on the 
oration. 

If the percentage of germination falls 


much below the following standard, the 
seed is undesirable, and this undesira- 
bleness increases with every per cent: 
Peas 98%, brussels sprouts, bush and 
lima beans, cabbage, collards, mustard, 
oats, radish, turnips, wheat, rape, 95%; 
asparagus, buckwheat, corn, cucumber, 
cress, endive, kohlrabi, lettuce, lupin, 


musk and watermelon, pump- 
tomato, sor- 
white clover, 
more; broccoli, 
chicory, eggplant, 
rhubarb, to- 
common 
salsify, 
fescue, 80% or 


gherkin, 
kin, 
ghum, 
timothy, 
carrot, 

leek, onion, 
bacco, white 
and pearl millet, 
orchard meadow 
more; parsley, parsnip, fowl meadow 
grass, Johnson grass, celery, cele 
eric, 65%; Kentucky bluegrass, Texas 


squash, sunflower 
and 


or 


red 
90% 


spurry, 
spinach, 
cauliflower, 
okra, pepper, 
and alsike clover, 
85% or more; 


grass, 


19% 4 


bluegrass, 50%. 


THE APPROACHING SEEDTIME 








How I Raise Potatoes. 


A, A. MIDDLESWAN, OHIO, 

My land is Ohio river bottom. It oc- 
easionally overflows from back water. 
I plow clover or timothy sod in the 
winter; in the spring when it is time to 
plant I cut it both ways with a disk 
harrow,-then use a light drag, The po- 
tuto seed is put in bushel boxes, dis- 
tributed along sides of the field. I use 
a No % plow in marking, having two 
boys or men to drop. As soon as I 
start to mark, one follows dropping, 
the other at the middle of the field as 


soon as I pass him, follows, also drop- 


ping. When I get to the end I mark 
another row back. When the row is 
marked I cover the other row that is 


dropped. 








When the first dropper comes | 


| One lever raises endzate and puts en- 


| 


to where the second began, he comes 
back on the other row marked, so with 
the second dropper. When the first 
row is covered I mark another row, 
and continue the same plan until the 
field is finished. I throw only one fur- 
row on the potatoes, marking out 3 
inches deep; when covering I let the 
plow go down 4 or 5 inches deep. 

Ia ivs throw the earth in covering 
from the south or west, because the 
water from heavy rains in the spring | 
will drain off readily and the sun will 
warm the ground. The rows are 380 
inches apart, the potatoes 14 inches 
asunder. I harrow the ground with a 
light harrow as soon as the potatoes 
begin to come up. In cultivating I use 


a double shovel plow with smal] plows, 
2 inches deep, 8 or 10inches long, and go 


through twice in each row at least ev- 
ery week. The last time I put on a 
large plow to throw the earth to the | 


potatoes. In September I dig with the 
potato plow, use bushel boxes and haul 
to barn or shed as fast as the potatoes 
are dug. 

I plant Early Ohio, 
Carman Number Three, and Rural New 
Yorkers for main crop. In the fall I let 
the potatoes that I intend to plant lie 
out on the floor of the shed without any 
covering over them until they are as 
green as walnuts; it ripens them and 
they come up in the spring strong and 
vigorous. Plant in the spring as scon 
as the ground will work satisfactorily. 


‘Early Bangor, 


I cut the potatoes with two or three 
eyes in the piece, never more than three 
days before planting. I use corrosive 


sublimate or london purple if the bugs 
are bad, if not have a pan with a 
wooden handle and a whisk broom to 
knock them into the pan, with a little 
oil, so the bugs cannot crawl out. I 
sell the potatoes to the first man that 
comes along if he has the money to pay 
for them. 


— 
——_ 


Small Onions for Seed. 








PROF JOHN W. LLOYD, ILLINOIS, 

I have several bushels of small cn- 
ions about the size of regular set c:i- 
ions. They are sound and were ripened 
in season. Will these onions do to set 


out in the spring to produce a market 
crop, or will they develop into seed 
onions?—[Albert P. Rein, Michigan. 

The small onions mentioned by your 
Michigan subscriber should 
marketable onions with as much 
tainty as would regular sets, provided 
they are larger than regular sets, 
The largest sets often send up 
stalks and if the onions in question are 
not exceedingly small it probable 
that a larger proportion of them would 
run to seed than in the of sets. 
However, I would not hesitate to plant 
them for the purpose of growing bunch 
onions. 


cer- 


no 


seed 
is 


case 


ee 
Experiments with the Fay currant at 
the Rhode Island agricultural experi- 
ment station have shown that white 
currants like the red ones are much 
benefited by the application of lime. 
Where lime has been used, manured 
with nitrate of soda, the experimental 
plots have given better results than 
where sulphate of ammonia was used. 





























more thor 
oughly and 
spread more 
evenly with the 


Standard 
Manure Spreader 


because it hag a different Beat- 
er,a different Rake and Hood 
load not thrown high in air and 
blown about. Spreads full width 
and does not vary in width. 


Endgate Moves Away From Load. 


tire machinein Operation. Non-break- 
able mechanism to change feed, 
Spreads 5 to 35 Loads per Acre. 

Two apron chains, Write for 
catalog describing simplicity 
and strength, 

THE STANDARD HARROW CO., 
Dept. A, Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of Harrowa, Cultivae 
tore, Potato Harvesters, 
aie 















* ADJUSTABLE 


Weeder and Cultivator. 


Makes sure crops, increases yield. Kills weeds 
stirs soil, preserves moisture at plant roots. 134 
feet wide, narrows to 30 ins. 


bPabadisesiseadisae!! 
















Famous Hallack 
flat tooth (under license). Ask for book of many 
photographed field scenes 
of weeder at work. 


KEYSTONE 
Cultivator Attachment 


for any cultivator. Runs 
on the row, where shovels 
can't go. Weeds, cultivates, un- 
covers corn, levels. Makescorn 
cultivation complete. Send for circu- 
lars of Weeders, Cultivators and 
Attachments. Free. 
KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO.. 
1641 N. Beaver Street, York 















| weeds. If your 


produce | 





will cut short 
grass, tall 
grass and 


No, I—12 in. $5.00 
No. 2—15 in. $6.00 
No. 3—18 in. $7.00 
No, 4—21 in, $8.00 








dealers have 
not them, here 
is the price. 
Send draft or 
money order. 





CLIPPER LAWN MOWER 6O., Dixon, Ill. 


A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


A working library placed in the home of 
every intelligent agriculturist. The cost is merely 
nominal-The terms un precedentedly liberal—- 
No cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself of this wonderful chance, address 
@ postal to Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette Place, 
New York, and on back of it write: Send me par- 
ticulars of your revolution in book trade, es adv« ee 
tieed in this journal thea sign your mame, pos 

and state, 
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Growing Extra Early Potatoes. 


HANESWORTH, VINTON COUNTY, O. 


] i. 

Seed potatoes should not be kept at 
too low a temperature nor allowed to 
make long sprouts’ before planting. 
Bushel crates, or boxes made of slats, 
are about right to keep them in. They 
should be stored in such:a way as to 
permit a free circulation of air all about 
them. Ours are kept in a cave, dug 
6 or 7 feet in the earth and lined with 
puncheons and covered with earth, It 
drained and ventilated. It is 





is well 


a few degrees above the freezing 


kept 
ee in winter and is nice and cool in 
summer. 
\bout the first or second week in 
March we take our extra early varie- 
es tO a Warm room in the dwelling 
and place them qn the stem end, cne 
deep on erates. Plenty of light and 
hine is allowed to enter the room 


ind the windows are opened on warm 
By the time the ground is really 
ind dry enough to plant, which 
dle of April, the 


warm 
with us is near the mit 


- EARLY TRUCK CROPS 


for Early Tomatoes. 


PA. 


Preparation 


R. L. WATTS, CAMBRIA COUNTY, 





Earliana has been the earliest, most 
productive and most satisfactodry to- 
mato on my farm. The first sowing 
should be made the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, although sowing two weeks later 
produces fruit nearly as early. When 
the seed is sown very early it is neces- 
sary to transplant at least twice before 
setting in the open ground. Our prac- 
tice is to sow in drills 2 inches apart on 
the greenhouse bench. Any good, light 
garden loam will serve for the seedbed. 
If the seed is good, about ten seeds to 
an inch will make a proper stand of 
plants. Water when necessary, but 
avoid overwatering. 

If the proper attention is given to 
watering and ventilation, there should 
be strong seedlings ready to transplant 
in four weeks. Pots may be used, but 
we have obtained the best results by 
transplanting in discarded berry boxes. 
Thoroughly decayed manure is packed 
in the boxes until nearly full and then 




















7 toes are well greened and hardened, about half an inch of good soil is 
They have made thick, stubby sprouts, placed on top of the manure. A single 
with the nodes well formed, tiny rcots plant is put in each box, When set- 
« 

NOROTON BEAUTY, AN EXTRA EARLY POTATO 
The new potato, Noroton Beauty, is a descendant of the famous old-time 
Peach Blow. It is claimed by M. Thorburn, who introduced it, to be earlier 


than Early Rose by two weeks or more. 


It is very productive. In size and 
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MR. HANDY MAN on the FARM!! 
Got an Electric Low Down Wagon ? 


If not, here is your chance to learn about the greatest time and labor | 
Saver ever used on a farm or ranch. 


READ THESE REASONS : 


Talk about economy in buying farm machinery. There is no im- 
plement or anything on wheels that costs so little to keepin first-class 
shape as the Electric Handy Wegon. It very rarely needs repairing. 
It is built to last a man’s lifetime. The most seasoned wood is used 
in its construction. The only cost is when you first buy it. After 
that it is a money maker for you in dozens of ways. 











u 
4 3 


| paiva SS 


Lad 








It is Called the “Electric Handy.” 


It is the handiest farm wagon in every respect you ever saw. It 
is so easy to load. Its light draft makes it easy to drive around after 
it is loaded. You can convert it into a hay rack or a stock rack with 
less trouble than any other. It is just what you want to carry around 
your farm tools, your gasoline engine and spraying outfit. Anything 
that can be loaded onto a wagon can be put on an Electric Handy 
Wagon with less trouble, less labor and less liability to break down 
than any high wheeled farm ‘wagon ever made. Can you not see from 
—— that it saves many a strain on your back? It’s as plain 
as day. 


See the Broad Tire, Steel Wheels? 


You know that our metal wheels are the best that can be made, 
Straight or staggered spokes. They last about forever. No wonder the 
Electric can carry the heaviest loads with such a foun- |, 
dation as these metal wheels. How much more satis- 
factory than the old-fashioned high wheels with loose 
spokes, loose tires and cracked hubs. No cutting of 
roads or fields with an Electric. You can get a set of 
our steel wheels for your old wagon as we sell them 
separately. That’s a whole lot better than going with- 
out an Electric Handy Wagon altogether. We make 
them to order. Any size. Will fit your ‘wagon perfectly. 


Send for Our Free Wagon and Wheel Book. 


Send us your name and address and we will mail you our booklets and full particulars about 
our Electric Handy Farm Wagons and our Steel Wheels. Get posted on them. It will pay you 
well. You cannot realize how much of a help they are until you use them in your ly work. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 86, Quincy, III. 



































appearance it is very uniform, as shown in the picture above. Its table qual- 
ity is superb. It is a good keeper. E. L. Coy of Washingten county, N Y, 
says potatoes of this variety planted May 14 were in fine condition for table 








July 14, The flesh 


bursting from their base and ready to 

get right down to business. 
Whenever possible we plant on 

ver sod well manured in the fall. Plow- 


clo- 


ing is done just before planting, the 
land harrowed, disked, harrowed and 
dragged. From 600 to 800 pounds spe- 
cial fertilizer per acre is drilled in with 
grain drill, after which the disk and 


spike-tooth are used again, which pret- 
ty thoroughly mixes the fertilizer and 
manure with the soil. Deep trenches 
are opened by going twice with a large 
Single shovel plow. The seed is cut and 
dropped by hand and covered lightly. 

The soil is gradually worked into the 
trenches during cultivation, which be- 
gins as soon as the first plants begin 
to appear. In this way we never fail to 
have nice, new potatoes from two to 
four weeks earlier than our neighbors, 
who plant in the old way. We have 
never found it necessary to spray, save 
to circumvent the bugs, and have never 
yet failed to raise nicer and larger 
crops with our own home-grown seed 
than we are able to produce with north- 
ern grown stock. 


is very white and of good flavor. 


ting in the field each plant should carry 
a cluster of blossoms, or even a num- 
ber of smali green tomatoes, By care- 
fully cutting away the sides of the 
boxes the plants can be removed with- 
out disturbing the roots. 


=_>- 





Spray Continuously with Kerosene 
—N. H. C., New Jersey: Kerosene is 
never safe, unless carefully used. If 
it is employed by a careful man, put 
on in a fine spray, just enough to wet 
the tree, it may be used in March on 
any kind of tree except peach. Even 
peach will ctand the application if not 
too far gone from scale attack. What 
little acid remains in the ordinary ker- 
osene of good grade is not sufficient to 
injure fruit trees. The present ten- 
dency is to use limoid with kerosene 
and the Delaware station seems to havé 
had good results from this combina- 
tion. It has not been tested in New 
Jersey as a winter wash.—[{Dr J. B. 
Smith, State Entomologist. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 





Earliest and easiest worked, 
Carries off surplus water; 
admits air to the soil. In- 


~ = =o Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile, 


c 

| Jackson’s Round Prain Tile meets every requirement. We also make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and prices. JOHN H, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, N.¥. 


=POTATO, 
“t*ACHINERN 


The World’s Greatest Potato Sections 
have demonstrated for nearly thirty years the superiority of Aspinwall 
Potato Machinery. Large profits result from their time, labor and money 
‘saving. We make a strong, practical and automatic machine for every 

_ of potato culture; in fact the Aspinwall constitutes the only complete 


“Potato Machines 


in the world. With them seed is quickly cut to best advantage. Planting, 
fertilizing and covering is accomplished at any depth and width of row 
desired. Spraying is effectively done for bugs and blight. Digging and 
Sorting are made pleasant and agreeable work by our time and labor-saving 
machines. $end for Beautifully lilustrated Free Catalog 
containing much valuable information relative to handling the crop. 


ASPINWALL MF@, CO., 


Dept. A, 29 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich, 
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THE NATIONAL 
ern Reversible PLOW 


Sulky - - - 










favor. 
Thousands 
in use. 








aenr- 


more rapid work and no dead furrows. Right or 
left hand Sulky, right or left hand Walking 
Plow. Works equally well on level land or side 
hill, all soils. Ask your dealer to show you. 


not there, write us for full particulars and testi- 
monials. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 














Box { 20, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

















A low wagon 
at a low price. 
ifandy for 
the farmer, 
Will carry a 
load any- 
where a horse 
can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm. 


Steel Wheels 


for farm wagons. Straight or stag- 
gered spokes. Any size wanted, any 





width of tire. Hubs to fit ary axle. 
For catalogue and prices, write to 


Empire Mtg. Co., Box106 H Quincy, lil. 














The Cheapest Roof Ever Put On 

A newrubber roofing thit for wearing qualities 
and cost cannothe equaled. Weuther,rain, sun- 
roof--fire-resisting. Water runs Oif it like it does 
rom a duck’s back- that’s why it’s soak-proof. 
That’s why it lasts for years-why it don’t shrivel 
» but instead, hardens and toughens like 

oofing that absorbs moisture, 
shinglesor prepared material will soon give out; 
the swelling and contracting causes itto loosen 


z Square Feet 
ustfigureout what it would cost to cover the 
barn. shed, or pouty house, 
tit will outlast any other roof- 

find it the cheapest roofing ever 

an be laid over old shingles,the only tool 
necessary isa hammer, Roquires no painting and 
does not taint the rain wator. Suitable for any cli- 
mate. Excellent for siding or lining purposes. 
Each Roll contains nails, caps_and cement sufil- 
cient to lay it. Comes in three thicknesses.One-ply 
$1, 25 two-ply $1.90 three-plyS2.75per square 
of 108 6q. ft. SEND FOR BOOKLET “D” & FREE SAMPLES. 
Harris Bros. 





LOOMIS & 35th. STS. CHICAGO. | 





ECONOMY SILO 


The most novel, practicaland perfect 
doorway of the 20th Century. Con- 
tinuous hoops with hoop support, 
Perfectly air tight. Built on scien- 
tific and mechanical principles. 
Fully warranted. Write for illustra- 
ted catalogue and information. 


ECONOMY SILO and TANK CO., 
Frederick, Md. 


D itil ii 
wit 
wit 


“id 








BUY— INGERSOLL’S — BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c. a gallon. 
All Colors. Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Prices, Samples, and 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” all about Paint and Painting 
0. W. INGERSOLL. 269Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Z 





BEST, CHEAPEST, 
DOG POWERS [355 
Box 13, Cobleskill, MY. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





COMMERCIAL 
Potato Prices Touched Bottom? 








Have 





Since the last report on the potato 
situation, as a whole, published in these 
columns January 28, (other than our 
weekly market advices), prices at ship- 
ping stations have sunk still lower. 
The month just closed was character- 
ized by witnessing the lowest potato 
market of the winter. The question 
now puzzling shippers and dealers is 
whether March and April will see some 
improvement in prices. It is reasonable 
to believe the bottom of the decline has 
about been reached. In some districtg 
ef Michigan and Wisconsin quotations 
have dropped to 14 and 15 cents per 
bushel for sound table stock delivered 
at cars. These may be compared with 
20 to 22 cents in early January. 

One encouraging feature of the situ- 
ation is the fact that consumption has 


proved heavy the past few weeks. 
Many sections that reported three- 
fourths the crop on hand in January 


and the fore part of February, now re- 
port over half gone, However, holders 
should not put undue faith in this 
fact, for the reason that country stocks 
are still relatively much heavier, than 
they were at this time last season. 


Eastward, the situation is similar 
to the west. In Ohio many growers 


announce their intention of holding for 
{0 cents, particularly in those sections 
where the crop was short. In north- 
western Pennsylvania some _ districts 
show two-thirds of the output gone to 
market. Shipments have ruled slug- 
gish since December. Quotations 35 
to 40 cents per bushel, In northern and 
western New York f o b quotations 
range for the most part at 25 to 30 
cents. per bushel, while on Long Is- 
land, which fis so near the metropolis, 
2s high as 50 cents is given. A big 
dealer in Maine writes American Agri- 
culturist that shipments are running so 
much heavier than last year, and the 
shrinkage is proving so much larger, 
that they believe the big crop is being 
absorbed much more freely than most 
factors are giving credit for. Com- 
plaints are coming from that state of 
rot being serious, 

A correspondent in Wisconsin 
says that receivers are throwing 
out such a big proportion of large po- 
tatoes that growers are feeding the 
latter extensively. This will no doubt 
help to remove the surplus. During 
the cold weather of last month ship- 
ments were seriously interfered with. 
A week ago it was estimated that 
nearly 6000 cars, or two-fifths the Col- 
crado potato crop remained in first 
hands. The seed potato situation is rele 
atively far more encouraging than that 
of table stock. A big producer of seed 
potatoes in Union county, S D, writes 
that the demand for shipment to south- 
ern points exceeds the supply, and 
Bliss Triumphs are selling freely on 
he track at 90 cents to $1 per bushel. 
Cood early Ohios bring 40 cents f 0 b. 
He estimates that fully 75% of the 1904 
potato crop in the Red River valley 
has been moved to date, 

A point of some significance to hold- 
ers of old potatoes is that the recent 
cold wave throughout the south will 
retard the movement of new southern 
potatoes two to three weeks, at least 
such is the prediction of growers. Geor- 
gia commission men say that consump- 
tion of northern potatoes in tht state 
so far this season has been running 
much larger than last year. This is 
due primarily to their cheapness, but 
on the other hand sweet potatoes are 
none too plentiful, and are commanding 
good prices. 

Owing to low prices for potatoes in 
the United States this season interest 
is manifested in many quarters in re- 
gard to prospects for the foreign out- 
iet for our surplus tubers. Potatoes 
never form an important export crop 
from this country, the movement dur- 
ing the past three calendar years 
ranging only 650,000 to 740,000 bushels 
per annum. However, the movement 
abroad this season will, no doubt, run 
a little larger than for the past three 








AGRICULTURE 


or four winters. Last year conditions 
were reversed and we were calling on 
*England, Scotland, Germany and Bel- 
gium freely for potatoes. Exports from 
the United States during October, No- 
vember and December just passed were 
204,100 bushels, showing an increase of 
11% over the same period the preced- 


ing year. Exports during January, 
February and March in 1904 were 
meager, and it is evident that this 


season will see them exceeded. 
POTATO EXPORTS BY MONTHS, 
{In bushels for period specified.] 


Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb 
1904-5.. 92,100 42,700 69,200 — -~ 
1903-4.. 72,700 56,100 53,100 46,500 35,500 
1902-3.. 71,700 52,800 45,100 67,100 49,400 
1901-2.. 68,600 21,200 28,500 64,500 19,200 
1900-1..130,700 56,800 38,800 68,000 61,306 
1899-0..140,500 88,300 50,500 34.800 — 


————_- 


Onion Situation Looks Brighter. 








The domestic onion market was stim- 
ulated somewhat by liberal exports 
during the month just closed. A scar- 
city of supplies at English markets 
caused a sharp upturn in prices and 
United States shippers were not slow 
to take advantage of the opportunity. 
Probably 50,000 bushels were sent out 
of this country during the month, a 
quantity about one-third as large 
our total average annual exports of on- 
ions. British quotations for American 
onions are now down to $2.50 per 100 
pounds and dealers say the flurry in the 
export movement has therefore sub- 
sided. 

Canada has proved a helpful factor In 
our onion trade the present season. For 
the past two years the Dominion has 
turned out light onion crops, owing to 
excessive rains. For this reason it has 
been compelled to draw freely on New 
York, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio for 


as 


supplies. Toronto dealers claim Can- 
ada’s importations are running 25% 


larger than a year ago. Montreal au- 
thorities say approximately 20,000 bags 
of United States onions have been used 
at that market alone, so far this sea- 
son. Reds and yellows fetch 2% cents 
per pound at Montreal. A duty of 25% 
ad valorem is levied on United States 
onions entering Canada. 

During the off season, the United 
States has proved a liberal buyer of 
foreign onions the past two years. Dur- 
ing the last calendar year there were 
brought into this country 1,176,000 bush- 
els of onions, mainly from Egypt, Spcin, 
the Bermuda islands and Cuba. The 
average value of imported onions was 
77 cents per bushel. A duty of 40 cents 
per bushel is placed upon all foreign 
onions entering the United States ex- 
cept Cuban stock, which under the rec- 
iprocity treaty can come in at a rebute 
of 20% from the regular tariff. 

ONION SUPPLY AND MOVEMENT, 


Cal Commercial Imports Exports 
yr crop bu bu bu 
1904. ..3,288,000 1,117,470 152,156 
1903...3,090,00C 961,886 149,682 
1902...3,822,000 786,372 131,332 
1901...2,990,000 883,458 142,206 
1900...3,738,000 564,818 147,359 
1899...4,615,000 710,400 178,116 


According to W. N. White, a lead- 
ing New York exporter, this country 
has few onions to spare during the cur- 
rent season. “‘We will have no stock 
to send abroad during the coming 
spring,” he writes. ‘‘Our storage hoild- 
ings generally play out by the end of 


March and this year seems to be no 
exception. At the end of the present 
month England will draw on Egypt 


freely for onions. I am informed the 
“gyptian crop this year is large. These 
will largely be thrown on European 
markets from the third week in March 
urftil June. Our home market is in very 
healthy condition.” 

The trade is inclined te take a hope- 


ful view of onion prices during the 
coming six to eight weeks. This due 


to the recent shipments abroad and also 
to the fact of the Texas Bermuda crop 
being damaged somewhat by cold. Al- 
though the latter may not prove ex- 





tensive, it is generally conceded that 
the crop has been set back fully two to 
three weeks, thus giving the market 
for old onions that much additional lee- 
way. Chicago quotations for choice 
red and yellow onions are 80 to 90 cents 
per bushel, white onions $1.10 to $1.15. 


—_ 


Potatoes as a Money Crop. 


WORCESTER COUNTY, 





J. B. FLICKER, MD. 





Potatoes have been a 
with me for many years. 
the Crown Jewell and Bovee well 
adapted to my section. Our land is 
what is known as red clay and sandy 
soil. A large number of sweet potatoes 
and tomatoes are grown by us and we 
usually follow with potatoes on this 
land. It is plowed shortly after March 
1, thoroughly hurrowed and gotten into 
the best possible condition. We put all 
our potatoes in the ground with a po- 
tato planter, allowing 34 inches between 
the rows and dropping the potatoes 17 
inches in the rows. We usually ccn- 
it safe to plant about March 20 
or even a few days earlier, if the weath- 
have 


money crop 
I have found 


sider 


er is favorable. I usually out 
from six to eight acres of early po- 
tutoes and rarely fail in getting a good 
yield. I am a firm believer inthe uss 
of fertilizers, applying about 1000 
pounds per acre and putting it in with 
the planter at the time the seed is 
dropped. A fertilizer analyzing 7% am 
monia, 69> phosphorie acid and 5% pot- 
ash is what I aim to get. It costs mi 
about $33 per ton. 

Thorough cultivation is very neces- 
sary and I usually go over my fields 
from four to five times or after every 


when it is possible to get into 

I use a oOne-horse cultivator 
and a weeder. As soon as the bugs ap- 
pear we spray with a mixture of 11% 
pounds paris green in 40 gallons wa- 
ter. It is applied with a four-row 
sprayer. Three or four applications is 
usually sufficient. It costs me from 50 
to 60 cents per acre to put it on. We 
have never had any trouble with blight 
and therefore confine our spraying en- 
tirely to insects alone. Our average 
yield the past year was about 60 bar- 
rels per acre. This year we sold them 
at $1.50 per barrel, while last year they 
brought me over $2 net. We rarely have 
difficulty with the tubers rotting in the 
ground, 

We dig our potatoes while the vines 
are yet green and before the potatoes 
are fully matured. The digging season 
here usually begins about June 20 and 
ends July 1. Immediately after dig- 
ging, they are picked, graded, barreled 
and shipped. We aim to grow early 
potatoes as a commercial crop. Late 
potatoes are grown Only to supply the 
home trade. We ship our first crop 
largely to Philadelphia and New York. 
Of other varieties of potatoes we have 
found fairly good in our section, I 
might name the Red Bliss and White 
Bliss. However, they command less 
price on the market. I consider Irish 
Cobbler an especially promising varie- 
ty. It is one of the best early potatoes 
we have ever grown. 


shower, 
the field. 


————-— .—~> ——---- 

Line Must be Established—J. E. S., 
New York: The fence viewers of a 
town are the assessors and commis- 
sioners of highways. The line between 
two farms must be already determined 
before the difficulty of a line fence can 
be settled. A man cannot acquire by 
peaceable possession of land without 
asserting a claim of right to it. 

The Machinery and Supply Men's 
association elected the following offi- 
cers at the recent Columbus (0) meet- 
ing: President, Charles A. Suydam of 
Syracuse, N Y; western vice-president, 
John L. Freeman of Chicago; eastern 
vice-president, George Cobb of Fair- 
port, N Y; secretary-treasurer, John T. 
Staff of Terre Haute, Ind; chairman of 
the executive committee, B. M. Lang 
of Portland, Me, 








Success in the Garden depends large- 
ly upon the seed planted, 
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Do You WANT Cast 








If You Want Cash for Your Farm, Home or Business | CAN GET IT 
No Matter Where Your Property Is Located or What It Is Worth 


If I did not have the ability and facilities for 
promptly disposing of your property at a good price, 
I could not afford to spend $100,000 a year in 
advertising that I can do so. Every one of my ad- 
vertisements places on my list a number of new-prop- 
erties. I quickly sell these, and so am able to pay 
for the advertisement and make a good profit besides. 

My office is a veritable clearing house for real 
estate and properties of all kinds and my whole 
energies are centered on finding people who want 
cash for their real estate or real estate for their cash. 


AND I DO FIND THEM 


My advertising each month brings me 
hundreds of inquiries from people who want 
to buy and sell. In the average business 
day, I sell more properties than many real 
estate brokers do in six months. 

But before I can sell properties I must list 
them. I want to list yours and SELL IT. 

If you want to sell any kind of real estate 
in any part of the country, send me a brief 
description including your lowest cash price. 

Upon receipt of the necessary infor- 
mation I will write you fully and 
frankly stating just what I can 
do for you and how and why I 
can do it. 
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F YOU WANT TO BUY any kind of a farm, home or business in any 
part of the country, tell me your requirements, I will guarantee to fill 
them promptly. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 


337 North American Building, ° 








Philadelphia 
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SEPARATORS 


Tubulars Find Gold 
in Milk 


Good butter is worth 20 to 30 cents a 
pound, Butter is worth only one 
cent & pound as stock food, yet farm- 
ers using gravity skimmers — pans 
} and cans that leave half the cream in 
tne milk—feed that half the cream 
to stock, then wonder why dairy- 
ing don't pay. 
4 Can't find gold with- 
4} Outdigring. Can't 
make dairying pay 
big profits without 
gctting all the 
cream, 


TUBULARS 
Dig Right Down =/\| 
CE 
to the paying level ww 


— squeeze the last 
Grop of cream out of milk— 
make dairying pay. Tubulars 
are the only modern separators. 
The picture shows them. Write for 
catalogue G-100. 

P. M. Sharples 


The Sharples Co. 
Chicago, lil, West Chester, Pa. 





Save the animal—save your 
herd—cure every caso of Lump Jaw. The 
disease is fatal in time, and it spreads. 
Only one way to cure it—us: 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


‘o trouble—rub iton. Norisk—your money 


by nearly all the big stockmen. 
iftustrated book on Lump Jaw and other 
diseases and blemishes of cattle and horses. 
Write for it today. 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IL 












The Superior 
' Cream actor ! 


Get all the Cream. A complete 
separation made in 60 to 90 minutes— 
quick and sure results—less trouble and 
expense—does not mix water with milk. 
Absolutely guaranteed or your moncy 
back. Write today for full particulars 
Superior Fence Machine Co. 
907 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





DEATH TO HEAVES! NEWTON’S 


QUARANTEED Heave, Cough, Dis- 
: i temper and indiges- 
‘ ¥ tion Cure will eect a 
S\ eA permanent cure for the 

, OT ciiments named, Recom- 
mended by veterinarians 
and egg aD — 
gist in America has it or 
Send for Booklet. can get it. 

$1.00 per oan, at dealers, or by mail or express prepaid. 

THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, OtIo, 













Pratts Food for all live stock 
Over 30 years old. 





WIRE-$1.40 Per [00 Lbs. 
Smooth galvanized wire, put up 100 
Ibs. to a bale, lengths running up to 
250ft. No. u guage, per 100 lbs. 81.40. 
Write for prices on ether gauges. 
Fence staples, per 100 Ibs. , 62.00. Wire 
nails, mixedin a keg, per 1001bs. , 61.60. 
Barbed wire, per 100 lbs., 62.35. Poultry 
netting, etee| fence,etc., atlow prices. 
Ask tor Catalogue No. C9 
on merchandise of all kinds from 
Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ sales. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., West 85th & Iron Sts.,Chieago 








VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


Ba my Ste te fe eer 
obtained for 


English ; Diploma granted, successful stu- 
dents ; cost within reach ofall; satisfaction teed; particu- 
lars free. ONTARIO VETERINAR CORRESPON- 
DENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 10, 


Lendon, Canada. 











FARM 


Skim Milk for Pigs. 


PRO’ H. H. WING, CORNELL UNIV, N Y. 





Each winter there is purchased for 
use in the winter dairy course at Cor- 
nell university a considerable quantity 
of milk. From this there results a 
large amount of skim milk, which is 
utilized in the feeding of pigs. Last 
winter particular attention was given 
to determining the money value of 
skim milk in pork production. This is 
an especially timely topic, inasmuch as 
large amounts of skim milk are now 


used in many dairy districts in the 
manufacture of casein and other prod- 
ucts of a similar nature. When skim 
milk is used’ for such purposes, the 


net return to the producer seldom rises 
above 10 cents per 100 pounds and, as a 
value considerably above this is as- 
signed to skim milk for feeding pur- 
poses, it seemed worth while to make 
an actual trial to determine its value 
for feeding. 

One reason frequently advanced by 
farmers for rot using skim milk for 
feeding purpecses is, that in order to 
be most economically utilized, a consid- 
erable amount of high-priced food must 
be purchased to be fed in connection 
with the milk. Our experiments were 
planned with the idea of using the 
largest amount of milk with the small- 
est possible amount of expensive con- 
centrated foods. The pigs, 55 in number, 
were farrowed in August and Septem- 
ber, and ran with their dams until about 
December 1. They were then weaned 
and senarated into six lots of from 
seven to 12 pigs each, according to the 
size of the pens which were available. 
There was no selection practiced and 
the 55 pigs included every pig pro- 
duced from nine brood sows. They 
were high grade Cheshires with a slight 
Gash of Chester White. The pens were 
only comfortable and the temperature 
went below the freezing point nearly 
every night during the course of the 
experiment. The pigs were crowded 
into rather close quarters, each pig 
having at the beginning as nearly as 
possible 14 square feet of floor space. 

The feeding was begun December 5 
and extended over 98 days. Two lots 
were fed skim milk and corn meal only; 
two lots skim milk, corn meal and 
gluten feed, mixed half and half, by 
weight; and the other two lots skim 
milk, corn meal and wheat middlings, 
mixed half and half by weight. They 
were fed twice a day, morning and 
evening. The grain was put dry into 
the feed troughs and the milk poured 
upon it. In pen No 1 the pigs con- 
sumed 3.4 pounds milk for each pound 
corn meal and made an average gain 
per pig per day of 1.01 pounds; in pen 
No 3, where the same kinds of feed 
were used, but in the proportion of 3.6 
pounds milk to one pound corn meal, 
the average gain per pig per day was 
only 0.96 pounds. In pen No 2, where 
the grain was corn meal and gluten, 
fed in the proportion of 3.7 pounds milk 
to each pound grain, the gain was 0.89 
pounds; while in pen No 5, where the 
same feeds were used, but in the pro- 
portion of 4.8 pounds milk to one pound 
grain, the gain was 0.97 pounds. In 
pen No 4 corn meal and wheat mid- 
dlings were used in the proportion of 
4.3 pounds milk to one pound grain with 
a gain of 0.89 pounds, while in pen 
six, with the same feed, using 5 pounds 
of milk to one of grain, the gain was 
1.02 pounds. 

It will be seen that the character of 
the grain ration had comparatively lit- 
tle influence on the gain in live weight 
and that there was more or less varia- 
tion in the gain of individual pigs. 
However, the greatest average gain 
was made with skim milk and corn 
meal alone, from which it is clear that 
corn meal is a perfectly satisfactory 
single grain to be fed in connection 
with skim milk. The experiments also 
showed that the proportion of skim 
milk can beincreased economically above 
the ratio of three pounds milk to one 
pound grain, as is usually recommend- 
ed, thus lessening the amount of grain 
food that must be purchased; that 


ANIMALS 


weanling pigs, in close quarters during | 
cold weather, can be made to gain a 
pound of live weight per day for three 
months; and that skim milk was worth 
about 15 cents per hundred to feed to 
pigs up to a weight of 125 pounds. 


Feeding Milch Cows in Lengthening Days 


W. F. STILES, WISCONSIN, 





Dairymen have a common troub!e in 
maintaining the quantity of milk dur- 
ing the late winter months. This is | 
due to two general causes—lack of 
fresh, palatable feed and cold weather. 
The feed lacks succulence, which is 
very important in keeping the animals 
upon a full diet. Unless one has a sup- | 
ply of roots or silage, all of the feeds | 
are, dry. 

It is not impossible to keep up the 
flow of milk on dry feed, but it will 
cost more than when a certain amount 
of the ration is silage. It is usually 
best to figure on feeding a variety of 
feeds for two reasons. One is that if 
the variety is properly selected the 
cow’s diet can be increased and 
can be induced to eat more. When we 
take into consideration that we should 
get a profit on all a cow eats above 
what is necessary to maintain her, we | 
should see that liberal feeding will re- 
pay. Another reason for a variety of 
feeds is that by the combination we se- 
cure more easily digestible rations than 
when only one is fed, 

ADD MORE PROTEIN AS WINTER] GOES ON, 

When a change of feed is made it 
should be gradual and not made 
abruptly. A dairy cow can, perhaps 
more than any other animal, get into 
the habit of having her feed given reg- 
ularly, making this an important point 
to observe. This is as true regarding 
milking as feeding. As winter comes 
on, the amount of protein in the ration 
should be gradually increased. This 
can be done by feeding more clover or 
alfalfa hay, or by adding some oil meal 
or a good quantity of bran to the ra- 
tion. When we can get good old-rro- 
cess oil meal, that is not adulterated 
with weed seeds, it is usually best at 
this time to give the cow a pound or 
a pound and a half daily. As a rule 
it is not best to give above two pounds 
per day. At the present price of oil 
meal, this precaution is hardly neces- 
sary. 

By adding a little protein to the ra- 
tion, the skin of the cow is kept in 
much better condition and she is in ev- 
ery way more healthy. The cow that is 
fed on a well-balanced ration should 
always have a smooth, slick coat, which 
is a good indication of health and vigor. 
Next to a good ration is protection 
from severe cold, keeping the cows in 
2 well ventilated stable. The blood is 
the life of the dairy cow and it is of 
particular importance that she should 
have plenty of pure air. It may well 
be remembered that pure air is not nec- 
essarily cold air. 


The Kentucky § Saddle Horse. 


D. W. MAY, KENTUCKY. 








The breeding of saddlers in Kentucky 
is now upon a definite and firm basis. 
This is due to the efforts of certain 
men who are largely animated by the 
love of the true saddler and whose in- 
terests are next their hearts. The fu- 
ture history of the saddle horse will 
be incomplete without reference to the 
tireless and unselfish efforts of -such 
men as Gen John B. Castleman, I. B. 
Nall, Garrett Bros, Gay Bros and oth- 
ers who have put the breeding of sad- 
dlers upon a sure footing. 

The three graces in the Kentucky 
saddler are beauty, style and educa- 
tion. The saddle horse is both born 
and made. Beauty of form is the first 
essential in a successful saddler. How- 
ever gaited, no horse will warrant the 
education bestowed upon him without 


| and dignity. 


PURE WHITE [EAD 


On your hoyse adds money value 
Pure White Lead 
will preserve a good fresh appear- 
ance longer than any other paint— 
it is impervious to sudden weather 
changes, wears evenly and smooth- 
ly and retains a good appearance 
for several years longer than any 
substitute. 


Our Beoklet «« What Paint & 
Why ”’ tells this and names the 
brands of White Lead that are 
purest and best. Sent free from 


auy of our branches. 


she | NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Largest makers of White Lead in the world. 
New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Cleveland. 


National Lead & OilCo. John T. Lewis & Bros. Co, 
Pittsburg. Philadelphia, 











NOT A FAILURE 


in Twenty-Five Years. 


There may be some better criterion of the value 
of an article than the “test of time,” but if 
there is we do not know of it. 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure 


has stood this “test of time” and is more popular 
to-day than ever before. Unequalied for Spaving 
Ring Bone, Curb, Splint and all forms of e 
ness. Read the unsought endorsement of others 
and then act for yourself. 
Tippettville, Ge, February 24, 1008 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Fells, Vt. 
Gentlomen:—I have been using your remedies for edout 
@wenty-five yoars with success. I keep your Spevin Cure 
@l) the time. I have never known ofe sing!e failure where 
40 wee used according to directions. I think it ie the 
qrandest remedy on earth for what you recommend it. E 
oan tell of s number of cases where {¢ was used that get 
wellinafew a that seemed ma da penne Plese 
il me your ‘Treatise. y yours, 
enced “7 5. B WALDEN. 





Price, $1; six for#5. Asa liniment for famfly 
use ithagsnoequal. Ask your druggist for Ken- 
dall’sSpavin cure, aleo“A Treatise on the Horse,” 
the book free, or address, 


DR. 8B. J. KENDALL COMPANY, 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 











WAY GET SOAKED 
EY//// <SNERiy 












LOOK FOR ABOVE TRADE MARK BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
CATALOGUES FREE 
GHOWING FULL LINE OF GARMENTS AND HATS, 
A. J. TOWER CO., BOSTON, MASS., U.6.A. 
TOWER CANADIAN CO , LTD., TORONTO, CANADA.§ 

















those lines: which lend styleXto every 


a= TRIAL 
>et the BEERY BI 
FOUR BITS IN ONE 


¢ Cures Kickers, Lunaways, Puilers, 
% Shyers, ete. Send for Bit on Tes 
Days’ Trial and circular showing 

- the four distinct ways of using it 
A Lady can hoid him, Prof, J.R,Beery, Pleasant Hill, Obie 








ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 























movement. The education of the Ken- 
tucky saddler is something that must 
be shown, for it cannot be told, The 
trainer must know the how and be able 
to understand his mount and to con- 
vey to him by various means a knowl- 
; that which he expects him to 


ige of 


& © 


It has been pretty well established 
in horse breeding that violent crossing 
should be avoided. At the present time 
Kentucky breeders are confining their 
operations to stallions of known Amer- 
ican saddle horse blood. The only at- 
tempts in the introduction of outside 
blood as far as the writer is aware was 


in the use of Hackney sires. While 
excellent individuals of the Hackney 
stallion have been used on our Ken- 
tucky saddle bred mares, the results 
have been very disappointing. Like in 


me mongrel races, the food qualities 
f both parents seem to have been lost 


» the resulting strain. 


~~ ~*~ > 


SELECTING 'THE MARES, 


In selecting mares’ for breeding sad- 


dle that principle of breeding should 
a n be borne in mind, namely, that 
violent crosses should be avoided. The 
mare should have the lines of the true 
saddler, beauty and style, and if pos- 
sib saddle bred and educated, The 
true Kentucky saddler is more or less 
of thoroughbred blood. Next to a sad- 
dle bred mare, the thoroughbred makes 
the best cross with the saddle stallion. 
The second cross of the thoroughbred 


mare with the saddle stallion is espe- 


cially desirable. To the beauty and 


s of the saddler is added tle trim- 
n i gameness of the thorough- 
I 

ver, there is no violent cross- 
ing f types with the great tend- 
€ y to blanks, as both the saddler and 
the thoroughbred are riding horses with 
( 1 elements in common. Crosses of 
t tandard bred mare and the saddle 
§ n have not been so successful, the 
2 ting cross having neither the sad- 


( horse form nor the tencency to ac- 
saddle gaits as the thorough- 


‘ tne 
l 


bre ross. Heavy mares are in no- 
‘ lapted to rearing saddlers, for 
t lle horse must possess. that 
t s Which results from a small 
bon id the gameness resulting from 
thoroughbred blood. 

In Kentucky, the breeding of the sad- 


ters around the stallion, The 
es are few. The owner usually 
. few well selected mares of sad- 
ding, or at least built on saddle 
addition, mares throughout 
iborhood are bred by the indi- 
A saddle stallion’of the 
st type and showing the ability to 
his individuality upon his off- 
spring is greatly sought, and the owner 
is sure of large profits from the own- 
ership of such an animal. 
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Keep Chicks Warm, not too warm: 


keep them dry; keep them growing; 
Keep them robust and you will con- 
tinue to keep them to sell, to lay, or ta 
breed from 


—_— 


Milk Testing Outfit can be bought 
by E. L. P., and others, of any dairy 


fupply house advertising in the col- 
un.ns of this paper. The outfit should 
include a Babcock centrifugal machine 


and glassware as follows: Milk bottles, 


milk _pipette and acid measure. The 
: iitrifugal machines are made in dif- 


t sizes and if only a few tests are 


to be made the size holding eight bot- 
tl will be found large enough. For 
&ll occasional test a two or four-bottle 
n hine will answer. The value of 
croim depends upon its richness of fat 
eco tent. The Babcock method is the 
mest accurate way of determining fat 


co:tent but some milk dealers estimate 
th> richness of their cream by the 
Number of quarts of milk required to 
moke one quart of cream. The ordi- 
nery market cream tests about 20% fat 
ard neavy cream contains from 30% to 
40 - fat.—[Prof R. A. Pearson, Cornell 
University, 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Cottage Cheese and How to Make It. 





In tnousands of homes throughout 
the country, cottage cheese is a familiar 
table dainty. Yet, as is stated by Dr 
L. L. Van Slyke and E. B. Hart ina 
bulletin recently issued by the New 
York experiment station, it is doubtful 
if many of the producers could give 
mcre than a superficial account of what 
takes place in the process of making 
this form of cheese. It is, however, one 
of the simplest of our cheeses and con- 
sicts mainly of two substances, water 
ané casein dilactate. The latter is one 
22 the two chemical compounds, or salts, 
resulting from the union of casein in 
the milk with lactic acid formed by 
bacterial fermentation of milk sugar. 
Good cottage cheese should have a soft, 
smooth texture, being neither mushy, 
dry nor sawdust like. Such a texture 
will accompany a moisture content of 
70 t» 73%. 

The flavor should be that of a mildly 
soured milk or well-ripened cream, with 
an entire absence of bitter taste, fla- 
vor of stable, or other objectionable 
qualities. Such flavor may usually be 
secured by the use of a good starter, 
but if ton much whey is retained, the 
cheese may be sour. Flavor and tex- 
ture are quite closely connected, at this 
point, low draining curd is lia- 
ble to result in poor textured and poor 
flavored cheese. 

The various steps in making cottage 
cheese-may be summarized as follows: 
Use skimmilk rather than whole milk, 
to ave'* '~-s of fat. To secure proper 
flavor and speedy souring, and a small 
amount of a good starter. This starter 
should be prepared from clean, fresh 
milk, separated from the cream and 
placed in a carefully cleaned recepta- 
cle, well covered and brought to a tem- 
perature of 90 degrees, and then allowed 
to stand from 20 to 24 hours at a tem- 
perature of from 65 to 70 degrees. The 
upper portion of this should be dis- 
carded and the amount needed strained 
through a fine strainer or hair sieve and 
thoroughly mixed with the milk, frcm 
which cheese is to he made the next 
day. <A portion may also be used in 
preparing a starter for the next day, 
but as soon as any unfavorable effect 
is noticed, a new starter should be pre- 
pared, 

The milk should be kept at a temper- 
ature of from 70 to 75 degrees until well 
curdled, often in 24 hours, sometimes 
not until 48 hours. The curdled mass is 
broken up by hand or by a curd knife, 
raised gradually to 90 degrees, taking 
30 to 40 minutes in the process. The 
whey should then separate clear in 15 
to 20 minutes, after which it is run from 
the curd, and the latter placed in mus- 
lin bags or on racks to drain. When 
whey ceases to come from the curd, salt 
is added to taste, or at the rate of 
about a pound for 100 pounds of cheese, 
The curd is then formed into balls and 
wrapped in oiled paper, which may be 
obtained from any dairy supply house, 
For the finest quality of cheese, thick 
cream, preferably ripened cream, should 
be added at the rate of about an ounce 
for one pound of cheese, before the 
cheese is made into balls. 

> —— 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 

Indigestion—U. R. F., New York, has 
two calves that will not eat and keep 
grinding their teeth all the time. The 
calves are six weeks old. Give-each 
calf two ounces castor oil at a dose, 
also give a dessertspoon tincture gin- 
ger and gentian at a dose three times 
a day in a little water. 


—— 


Tape Worm—L. E., Pennsylvania, 
is troubled with tape 
worm. What can be done to remove 
it? Give 20 grains areca nut and 20 
drops fluid extract of the male fern 
in two tablespoons milk. It is best 
to give it on an empty stomach and 
in 12 hours after give one-half ounce 
each castor oil and glycerit at a dose 
as a physic. 


has a dog that 
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Al Great Success 


Success is in no other business more dependent upon 
quality than it is in dairying. The best prices are possible 
only for that perfect flavor and superior quality of butter 
that the best methods alone can produce. The use of 


The Improved 


insures quality. Each high- 
est score in the four great 
butter scoring contests 


At the World’s Fair, 
St. Louis, 1904, 


and the Sweepstakes, on 
Dairy Butter, were awarded 
to the product of the U. S. 
Cream Separator against 
the world. U.S. quality won. 


“ The reason why” is another story, 
but our handsome booklet in colors 
tells it completely, and tells how simple 
itis, One cent will bring it to you; 
drop a postal to the 


Vermont Farm Machine 
Co., - Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Transfer houses at Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, LaCrosse, Wis., Portland, Me., o_ 
trealand Sherbrooke, Que., Hamilton, Ont., 
Kansas City, Mo., Buffalo, N. ¥., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Sia 








The most simple, durable and 
profitable machine for any dairy- 
man who wants to produce the 
best butter, and the most of it, at 
the least cost, 

















THE $50,000,000 WORLD'S FAIR, *,12¥8 


on the market for quiek sale by us at prices thatwill mean an enormous saving to purchasers. Now ie your 
opportunity to put into execution your long contemplated improvements, 


100,000,000 FEET OF HIGH GRADE LUMBER FOR SALE 


The time to buy Lumber is today. Even if you do not need any Lumber today, it will pay you to purchase 
it now and store it for future use. It’s better than money in the bank. Buy quick, because the price at which 
we will offer this material is bound to sell it as fast as we can make delivery The finest grades of Lumber were 
used in the construction of thie Grand Exposition. We have everything needed in the construction end 
furnishing of a building for any purpose. 


SEND US YOUR LUMBER BILL FOR OUR ESTIMATE 


YOU CAN SAVE FROM 30% TO 604% IF YOU BUY AT ONCE. This is your opportunity to build or improve 
yous Home, Barn, Warehouse, Church, Elevator, Tool Shed, Granary and Crib, Store, School House, and 
m fact any kind of @ building. We can furnish you anything in the line of Manufactured Articles, Roofing of all 
kinds, Wire Fencing, Pipe, Furniture and thousands of other items. ASK FOR OUR SPECIAL CATALOGUE 26 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., EXPOSITION GROUNDS, ST. 

















SAVE 20 CENTS PER SHEEP °" sxe", 3nee? en 
Stewart’s Improved 1904 FICE 
Sheep Shearin 75 


The day of the old fashioned hand 


10 sheep or more can afford to shear by hand, even though the 
ear 
er head. It will 
ay for valuable 
It is free and will save you money 


work be done for nothing. 
with machine and get one pound of wool extra 
more than cover the cost of shearing. Send 
book, ‘“Hints on Shearing.” It i 
OHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT O@., 


Don’t butcher your sheep, 


Machine ¢4, 
ears is past. No owner of (? 


235 Ontario Street, Chicage. 











all feeds, ear corn, with or with 
out husks, all grains, with the 


KELLY 


Grinding Mill 


GRIND FINB OR COARSB 















SEND ¥ They io as loot, costa 
TO-DA' runn'ng, and m 
ABSOLUTELY oll exe eed ates Fable mi made. Four see, aug 

PURE or your money will be ore, 
omne \A "$7 PACKAGE wil 

uw 
PERMANENT cure ordinary cases. 
CURE Bent post paid on 
receipt of price. / 
ENTS 












MINERAL iEAVE RATER eRe PANY 











Prevents and cures scours 
Pratts Calf Tonic. 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 


| ’ Buyers Demand Cooled Milk 


Creameries, condenseries, and wholesale milk buyers in general require 
producers to cool and aerate the milk. Champion Milk Cooler removes 
animal heat and stable odors, prevents quick souring and saves ice. If you 
sell direct to consumers, a want milk that keeps, and butter free from 
taint, so you need a Champion Cooler to hold their trade. Write today 
for valuable free boc klet ‘‘Milk and Its Care” and catalog of dairy apparatus, 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 4 Squires St., Cortland, ¥. Y¥. 


BUY A CIAMPION MILK COOLER AND AERATOR 





See OUR-GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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“The Resister” 


Rex diintkate 





Resists 
Trouble 
Everything 
needed ~ 
in the 

roll. 














every roll. 
from shingles or tin. 


and wear-proof. 


extreme ‘weather. 


<G& on every roll. 








You or Your Farm Hands 
Can Lay It Well 


Rex Furmtxote may be laid by any man 

by following the plain directions and using the 
outfit (complete except hammer) whick comes in 
The labor is simple and quick—entirely different 


Rex Frintxote Roofing is made of long fibre wool felt, 
saturated with an acid, alkali and water-proof material, both 
sides being coated with water-proof and fire-resisting com- 
pounds, protected by a covering of flint—it is, there- 
fore, fire-resisting and water, temperature, acid, alkali, rot 


It may be used as a siding as well as a roofing, and 
will give absolute protection to the stock in most 


Write To-day for Samples 


Rex FurtKore farms. 
Write for book to-day. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 
56 India St., Boston, Mass. 
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booklet and 
photos of 
**Look for the Boy” 
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Incubator Book 


The Best That Was Ever Written 
















facts that you need to know. 
perfecting an ideal incubator. 


If you wish to buy an incubator wisely, read this book. It will tell you the 
It is-written by a man who has spent 28 years in 

It tells of the mistakes that he made and that 
others are making—and how to avoid them. It tells you his experience with all 
sorts of incubators—the good points and the weaknesses of all. It tells you how 
he has perfected the Racine Incubator—in 23 vears—until it includesall the good points that 
any man has discovered. The book is interesting—‘ascinating—and it is written by a man who 
knows most about incubators. You will know which incubator you want when you read it— 
and book is free, Write today for it. Remember, We Pay the Freight. Address 


Racine Hatcher Co., Box 86, Racine, Wis. 
We have Warehouses at Buffalo, N. ¥.—Kansase City, Mo. and St. Paul, Minn. 

























S i 6°89 For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
ogg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H, STAHL, Quincy, Ii. 














A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 
BRST 21) 


A working library placed in the home of 
every intelligent acriculturist. The cost is merely 
nominal—The terms wunprecedentedly liberal— 
No cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself of this wonderful chance, 
address a postal to Oringe Judd Company. 52 
Lafayette Place, New York, and on back of it 
write: Send me particulars of your revolution 
fin book trade, as advertised in this journal, 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. 






















THE “GEM” MONEY MAKER 


hatches chickons at a lively rate—live 
chickens too—that live and grow 
into money, Our catalogue tells of 
“Gem” fcatures no other Incubator 





bas. Write for copy—it is free, 
GEM INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 45 Dayton, Chio 











RELIABLE 


7 isa word that stands for the 
best Incubators and Brooders | 
in the world, Each has special dis- 
fH tincuishing features. Bend 10¢ postege for 
Book No. 19, just out, giving guaranty of 
money back ifineubator is not satisfactory. 
Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., 
Box B-3Quiney, Liinois. 









30 DAYS’ TRIAL To prove it. 
0 $ $8-50 2 $13.75 
Ege 
Self 






SSSS100 HATCH GUARANTEED 
Ne: 


4.50 100 
5.00 Ese 





9.50 Eee P15.00 





all sizes and kinds, $3 up. 60,000 inus® Send 3c. for catalog. 
Buckeye IncubatorCo., Box13 Springfield, O. 


POULTRY YARD 


Raising Turkeys on the Farm. 


MRS E. G.FEINT, CORTLANDT COUNTY, N Y, 





No one is in as good @ position to 
raise fine turkeys as the farmer. lt is 
almost impossible to rear them success- 
fully without free range, and that is 
where the farmer has the advantage. 
A few experts have been able to raise 
them in semi-confinement, but the 
knowledge of feeding values necessary 
and the cost of fencing them is too 
great for the average person to rear 
them in that way. Bronze turkeys seem 
to be the most popular variety, owing 
to their prolificacy, size and quickness 
of growth. 


We find they should be fed during 
the winter with a generous hand, most- 
ly on dry grains, well scattered in lit- 


ter to keep them busy, with plenty of 
vegetables, grit and clean water. When 
ve are to breed from pulleis, aim to 
<eep them growing and get as large @ 
To this end we feed 
more oats, wheat and buckwheat than 
‘orn, and give a variety of green stuff. 
It takes until the fourth year for a tur- 
key to reach its prime. It holds its own 
until the sixth year, after which it is 
ipt to decline For this reason 
it is best to keep the good mothers un- 
til at least the fifth season. Old birds 
may be mated to yearling toms, but 
better poults are obtained if pullets are 
mated to fully grown males. A great 
deal of health and growth of the young 
pouits depends on the vigorous consti- 
tutions of the parent birds. 

If the hens are fed too sparingly they 
will not lay early enough in the spring; 
while if too fat, the eggs are apt to be 
infertile, or have weak germs. When 
they begin to lay, which they will do 
in the poultry house if properly tamed, 
their first 15 or 20 eggs may be contfis- 
cated and put under hens. Then break 
up any tendency to broodiness, and if 
the tom runs with them at all times, as 
he should, they will soon lay a second 
clutch, which they may be allowed to 
sit on. However, the hen-reared birds 
rarely develop as fast or grow as lurge 
as the turkey-reared ones, especially if 
they are fed much soft food and no 
meat. The range turkey’s chief food is 
green stuff, weed sceds and insects. 

I believe that when the good they do 
in eating weed seeds and insects is con- 
sidered, the farmers and their crops 
too would be better off if each one kept 
@ small flock of turkeys. It isn’t neces- 
sary to have them so wild that they 
never come home until fall. Tame them 
during the winter, catch and gently 
stroke them each day and feed them 
out of hand until they give entire con- 
fidence. Encourage them to lay in or 
near the poultry house by placing nests 
in comfortable boxes on the floor and in 
sheltered places outside. The nests 
should each have a pail of soft earth in 
the bottom. 

As fast as the poults hatch and get 
dry, remove them to a warm covered 
box placed near the kitchen stove, else 
some will surely get crushed. This is 
also the best time to give them a pri- 
vate mark, by which to identify them. 
A chicken punch costing 10 cents to 25 
cents may save many dollars before 
fall, Punch each one on the same fcot 
and in the same web of that foot. Then 
if some birds join a neighbor’s flock, 
which they will often do, the feet will 
show proof of ownership. I find it best 
to confine the little ones in a smal] in- 
closure about a foot high for a few 
days, or else put the mother in a large 
coop with slat sides so the little ones 
may pass in and out. In either case 
they should be out an hour or two be- 
fore sundown, at which time they 
should each be driven into the poultry 
house for the night. By managing them 
in this way I find that they rot 
stray so far from the house, and do not 
become a nuisance to one’s neighbors, 

I find it best to feed no mashes. Pre- 
pared chick foods are good for a little 
while, more like nature’s food. Several 


frame as possible. 


and die, 


do 





times a day at first, but only a very lit~ 
tle at a time. Rolled oats, a little mil-« 
let, and finely cracked wheat are also 
good, with grit. I think it good to give 
only necessary water, In the wild state 
when they grow fastest they do not 
drink much except the dew in the 
morning. Unless they range enough to 
get many insects they should be given 
meat scraps frequently, a few at a 
time. The only thing I have ever done 
for lice is to rub the head and necks 
slightly with melted lard. This need 
not be done if the hen is treated for lice 
before hatching and the poultry house 
kept free from them. 


Selling Fags Directly to Consumers. 








W. J. BRADT, NEW YORK, 
It is ensier and safer to keep eggs 
clean thun to clean them. My nests 











DARK NESTS AND SHELF. 
are constructed on a plan to make the 
cleaning of them easy, Against the side 
of the henhouse I build a shelf about 
two feet wide and of convenient hight. 
On this I place a series of nests, all 
made in one piece, as follows: Use 
seven boards, 10x14 inches, for ends 
and partitions, and space them about 
12 inches apart. Nail on a top and 
front to enclose those two sides. On 
the back side, next the bottom, I nail 


a strip about 4 inches wide, leaving an 
opening for the hens to enter. There 
is no bottom to the nests, the shelf 
being the bottom when the nests are 
in place. 


Along this shelf I spread straw or 
other material and set the nests on 
this, leaving a spice on the shelf be- 
tween the back of the nests and the 
wall for the hens to walk along and 
enter the nests. A trap door, 5x6 
inches, is cut in the top over each 


nest ,through which I reach the eggs. 
The doors I hinge with a strip of leath- 
canvas. To clean the nests I lift 
whole section off the shelf and 
away the straw and dirt. Eggs 
should be gathered every day and of- 
tener if convenient, and stored, even 
for a short time, where there are no 
bad odors. 

Perhaps some reader may ask, “How 


er or 
the 


s"\"eEAY 
sweep 


shall we get a start among the ‘best 
tamilies?’” Try this way: Go to some 


first-class dealer, where you buy your 
dry goods or clothing and tell the ‘“‘man 
of the house” what you have. The 
chances are he will tell you to call at 
his house and so you will get a start 
there. Or this way: Go to the kitchen 
of some smart looking house and tell 
the cook what you can supply. Be sure 
to do it courteously, for the cook ranks 
as professor in some of the kitchens. 
If you sell eggs there tell them when 
you will be in town again and let noth- 
ing short of a cyclone or an automo- 
bile race keep you away. It is import- 
ant in establishing yourself in the con- 
fidence of your customers to be on hand 
at your regular market-days and to al- 
ways have goods of uniform grade. If 
they are faulty in any small way better 


tell it. Having gained their confidence, 
ask them to recommend you to ac- 
quaintances, 


>_> 


Save Best Queens—In uniting weak 
colonies, always save the best queens. 
Do this after the fall flow of honey. 
Make the union late in the evening, 
and smoke the colonies to be united. 
Select the best cOmbs and alternate 
them in the hive. Preserve the extra 
combs for use another season.—[F. G. 
Herman, Lergen County, N J. 





“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 























Cornell Incubators 


The Cornell Incubatar embodies all of the 
progress achieved in arffficial incubation curing 
the past ten years, su plemented by the Cornel 
Patented feawmres as follows 

THERMOS ot ah nen applied See) Twice as 
sensitive as fhe best regulator on the market. 

AUTQMATIC MOISTURE DEVICE (Patent 
applied for) eliminates * Dead chicks in the shell.” 

VENTILATION (Patented) Carries away the 
carbon . | and ayoids “Dead chicks in 
the she 


Cc MIR CULATION (Patented) diffuses the pure, 
warm, moist air equally into all parts of the egg 
chamber and insures healthy, lusty chicks. 

REGULATION (Patent applied for) enables 
the operator to keep a mathematically uniform 
temperature 

CONS CTRUCTION (Patented) of one-inch thick 
Virginia Polished Chestnut, with the Cornell 
r b le Top, ene ll Compound Doors and Cornell 
yiano-fitting legs 
' The Cornell Incubator will give satisfaction in 
( hands or, YOUR MONEY BACK 
FOR THE ASKING. Send for catalogue 
and Poultry literature, free for the asking. 


CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. CO. 
Box 35, Ithaca, N. Y., U. S. Ae 














GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
q of Standard bred poultry for 1905, printed in colors, 
fine chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates and 
describes 60 varieties. Gives woszon Me le prices for 
stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their dis- 
eases, lice, etc. This book enly 10 cents. 
B. H. CREIDER, RHEEMS, PA, 


BEE-KEEPING. 


(Its pleasures and profits, is the theme of that ex- 
cellent and handsome illustrated magazine, 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


We send a free sample copy, a Book on Bee Cul- 
ture, and Book on Bee-supplies, to all who name 
this paper. 

THE A. 1. ROOT CO., MedinaOhie, 








POULTRY CERTAINTY. 
of enthusti- 


Tor several years thousands 
astic poultrymen the world over have said 
cf the Standard Cyphers Incubator, “You 
can’t improve it.” But the Cyphers Incu- 


bator Co. believes in advancement, and for 
1905 announces several important 
improvements, especially in the 
regulation. Its new improved 
Thermostat and regulating device 
is the highest type of scientific 
self-adjustment, combined with 
durability and practical working 
value. You can’t. make it go 
wrong. This, with other patent- 
ed, exclusive features enables the 
company to give the strongest guarantee 
ever placed on an incubator. At the same 
time, owing to improved facilities, the com- 
pany is able to make a very radical reduc- 
tion in prices for 1905. A number of new 
machines have been added to the com- 
pai y’s line, including two new special incu- 
bators at $6.50 and $10.00 
Send to-day for the new Cyphers cata- 
logue (228 pages, 8x11), describing not only 
the Standard Cyphers Incubators and Brood- 
ers, but more than 60 articles all manufac- 
tured by the Cyphers Incubator Co, and 
guaranteed, every one a real help to big- 
ger poultry profits. The book contains more 
than 450 illustrations and special chapters 
by experts on profitable poultry keeping. 
Address nearest office and mention this 
poner Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, 
; Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Chie 
cue, xii, Kansas City, Mos, or San Francisco, Cal. 


GET ECCS IN WINTER 


Send 50c for book telling WHAT and HOW TO FEED end 
full year’s subscription to BEST ILL. Mo. Poultry Journal. 
Poultry Keeper Publishing Co., Box 202, Quincy, Ill. 














4 Will Teach You the 


Chicken 
Business 


WITHOUT CHARCE 


} guarantee you 
ccess if you use 


incubators and Brooders 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 








CHICKEN 


Success In Operating an Incubator. 


R. I. M., RACINE COUNTY, WIS. 


—_—_— 


Operating an incubator successfully 
is a simple matter. The first thing I 
do is to clean the machine, lamp and 
all. Then, if a tank machine, I fill the 
tank with hot water, place five tested 
thermometers flat on the tray, one in 
the middle and one in each corner, and 
warm the machine up. 

When I see the front thermometer 
register say 101 degrees, I quickly ex- 
amine the middle and back ones, If the 
middle thermometer registers, say 103 
degrees, and one of the back ones 105 
degrees, I put a %-inch block under 
the front, and test again. One-quarter 
of an inch up or down will make a dif- 
ference of a degree inside the machine. 
I work till all five thermometers regis- 
ter alike. One machine which another 
man had hatched only 40 chicks out of 
600 eggs registered 98 degrees to 108 de- 
grees in opposite corners. It had to be 
blocked up more than an inch. Then it 
was filled with January eggs, of which 
84% hatched. Testing in this way I 
consider essential to successful opera- 
ation, 

The heat being even in all parts of 
the chamber, I place the eggs in the 
machine late at night. This allows 
them plenty of time to warm up and 
I can watch them closely next day. I 
place all fire thermometers on the eggs 
with the tops of which the bulbs are 
level. The stems are slanted about an 
inch. The machine is slanted at 102% 
degrees, no more, and the testing for 
unevenness of temperature continued, 


I have had, time and time again, to 
raise or lower a corner because the 
full trays change the circulation of air 


in the chamber and raise the temper- 
ature in one or two corners. The first 
day and the first hatch with any incue- 
bator in a new position is the most 
important. After the regulation is per- 
fect, two thermometers are enough, ex- 
cept in emergencies. 

I like trays with slats, though they 
hold fewer eggs. Still chicks are what 
I want, not spoiled eggs. Instead of 
flopping the trays, I turn the eggs by 
hand, as I believe I can gain 10% bet- 
ter hatches in this way. Before start- 
ing, I mark the front right-hand cor- 
ner of the tray. Then when I take the 
tray out I put it on top of the machine 


ANTICIPATION 


with a 1-inch block under the bottom 
at the back. This makes the tray 
slope slightly toward the front. Now 
I remove two eggs at the front right- 
hand corner, set them aside, roll the 
eggs forwari, place the front eggs of 
the next two rows behind in the first 
two rows, and so proceed until all are 
turned, then place the two first ergs 
taken out at the rear of the last two 
rows. This turning I do twice a Gay, 
always commencing at the same place 
and doing it-in the same way. When 
I wish, I can turn the trays around and 
still know where to start next time. 
Always before starting to turn, I see 
that my hands are clean and warm. 

At the start, the temperature is 102%; 
during the first week, a trifle higher 
and in the third week if averages 103 
degrees. This with me will develop 10 
to 20% more chicks than starting at 
103 degrees will. By careful attention 
to ventilation, the air cell on the eighth 
day will measure % inch from the cen- 
ter of the dark line to the apex of the 
egg; at the 18th day from % to % inch, 
I use no moisture at all, but ventilate 
the room so that I cannot smell the 
lamp when I enter from outside, Care 
in ventilation and 
temperature is the whole thing. 

Out of 551 eggs laid in January and 
February I hatched 469 chicks in a cone 
demned machine. With a hot air ma- 
chine I have several times hatched 
96%. The past season I hatchéd 1000 
chicks and attended to the work on a 
90-acre farm. 


$$ —___< 


Best Methods with Poultry—Read- 
ers of this paper who are interested in 
the very profitable poultry business will 
be pleased to learn of the generous of- 
fer made by a Philadelphia firm, rela- 
tive to a $35 Correspondence Course in 
Poultry Keeping for a nominal sum. 
This offer brings the poultry course 
within the reach of many readers. Both 
the beginner and pioneer in the busi- 
ness will find the instruction exceed- 
ingly profitable. Pratt’s poultry food is 
offered for sale by all dealers, and cou- 
pons will be found in each package. 
For further particulars write the Pratt 
Food Co of Philadelphia, mentioning 
this advertisement, in order to secure 
ready response, 





ft works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A,” 





























FIRST PRIZE WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK COCK 


This cock took first prize at Madison Square poultry show in New York 


a year ago. 
Mass. 


He was bred and owned by H. W. Graves of Middlesex county, 
The White Plymouth Rocks are preferred by some to the barred va- 


riety because of the white plumage, Which leaves no dark pin feathers when 


they are dressed. 





in regulating the 
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IN FEEDING 
ONE TON TO YOUR 
CATTLE OR HOGS. 


One Handred Pounds wil] make zon on ~ aot ppeete, 
“International Stock Food’? with th: 
Line—3 FEEDS for UNE CENT—is ‘A. LL maa 
It is prepared from high class powdered Roots, Herbs 
s and Barks and purifies the blood, tones up an 
permanently Fhe | tee the entire system, ures 
and Prevents Disease and isa remarkable aid to 
tion and Assimilation so that each animal will gain 
more pounds from allgrain eaten. We Lay ef 
guarantee thatone ton of “International Stock Food 
will make = $360.00 net profit, over its cost, in 
extra growth and Quick Fattening of Cattle or Hoge 
in Winter, Spring, Summer or Fall and at the same 
time keep your stock Healthy and Extra Vigorous. 
Guaranteed to Fatten Your Stock in 80 less 
time and tosave grain. Ifit ever fails the use will not 
cost you acent. “Iaternation - Food” is splendid 
for all kinds of ing § and ic universally 
acknowledged as the leading hich class medicated 
stock food of the world, Itis equally good for Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Hoes, Colts, Calves, Lambe and Pigs. 
Endorsed by over Two Million Farmers and One Hun- 
dred Thousand Dealers who always sell iton a ‘Spot 
Cash Guarantee” to Refund Your Money if it ever 
failsforany recommended use. Guaranteed to Save 
3 Quarts of Oats Every Day for Each Work, Carrie 
or Driving Horse. The $150, = 0 Chameinn Dan ‘tax 
1:56, eats “International 8 > Every Day 
DAN PATCH bes ey FREE 
@?"If you Name This Paper and State the Number of 
Stock You Own we will mail you FREE a Beautiful 
Colored Lithograph of our World Famous Champion 
Stallion Dan Patch 1°56. Itis printed in 6 Brilliant 
Colors andi s 21 by 28 inches. e our Large aa 
tisements or Write Direct to Our Office. We em 
an office force of 238 with 125 typewriters snd aft 
correspondente is answered prompdy. 
Also Write Usfor Any Desired Information.“qa 
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INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
LP 
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“BEST OF ALL” 


That’s what users say about the 


PRAIRIE STATE 








Incubators and Brooders 
Our illustrated catalog tells why 
they are best. It’s free. Write. 
Prairie State Incubator Co., 
Box 899, Homer City, Pa. 








60,000 Sure Hatch Incubators 


Working euttstnctegy night and day. 
lo “race ide in the poultry 
world while Sure Batches 








, & year guarantee, 


Price of ~— ees machine, 
freight prepaid east o: ‘Ss 1 oO 
the Kocky Mountains 


60 days’ trial. Catalog free. Address 
SURE MATCH INC UBATOR 00., 















Box 3513 Clay Center, Nob, Box 13511, Ind, 
THE CROWN Bone cutter 
for cutting green 


6ones. Forthe poultryman. Best inthe rorld. 
= Lowest in price. Send for circular and test 


monials, Wilson Bros., Dept. € , Kasten, Pa 








tells howto make money 
—How to raise young chicks 
for early springmarkets when 
prices are high. Howto make 
@ profit on ducks, How to 
feed for heavy fowls. How 
to make hens hay. Why not 
get an adequate: return from 
poultry? W by not try modern 
methods this year? 

Why not learn about incuba. 
tors and brooders from a@ firm 
who have been in business since 
1867,and who know how to make 
Satisfactory machines? Write us 
for the book today. It is free. 


GEO. ERTEL CO., 
Quincy, lll. 




























ROYAL Incubators.) 


Free. Absolutely auto- 
= end it back ifnot perfectly 
satisfactory. Built to last years. 


Send for free trial plan. Incuba- 
tor, poultey and any oe supply 
catalog FRE. iD. Poultry pepe 


ROYAL INCUBATOR CO. 
Drawer 6&2 Des Moines, fe. 





BREEDING COCKERELS 
AT LOW PRICES 


T have on hand a few line bred S. C. White 
Leghorn Cockerels far too good to send to the 
block, which must be disposed of at once, to 
make room for breeding pens. ane will be 
sold at two dollars each while they last. 

very few good Partridge and Silver 
Pe ne iled Wyandotte Cockerels at five dollars 
ach. 

If you haven’t already received my free 
1905 poultry catalogue, mention this paper 
and send postal at once. Order eggs for 
hatching now. 


E.c. WYCKOFF, 
Box 10, ithaca, N. 








Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—-ONEB DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six montis; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year, (A jcar’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year., Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 83 4d per year, postpaid, 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan06 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1906, 
Feb06 to February 1, 1906, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
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DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this joi@mnal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
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the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it. 
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licit subscriptions, Terms sent on application 
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any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
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payable to Orange Judd Company. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
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62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
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While it is ridiculous to say the ad- 
vent of the automobile means the abo- 
lition of the horse, it is possible that 
the general use of the road car will 
have a tendency to cause more atten- 
tion being given draft types. It is evi- 
dent that automobiles will cut into the 
demand for light roadsters to a certain 
extent, and for that reason breeders 
may generally place less stress upon 
this branch of the horse business, but 
take up Percheron and shire breeding 
more largely. In view of the many 
chances for failure in endeavoring to 
produce an ideal road horse and the 
ample possibilities for turning out non- 
descript light weight animals in the at- 
tempt to make speed and conformation, 
the tendency to restrict onerations in 
road stock breeding will be welcomed. 
As for the massive draft, he continues 
to find a ready market, and brings re- 
munerative prices, both in the city and 
on the farm. 





The crown or root gall upon apple 
trees is a far more serious pest to 
nurserymen than the San Jose scale. 
In many sections large quantities of 
apple trees, ranging from one to three 
years old, are thrown out and  de- 
stroyed by nurserymen, owing to the 
presence of-this disease. In many in- 
stances 25 to 75% of the trees have 
been discardéd, owing to attacks of 
this gall. It is a well-known fact that 
the trouble is widely distributed 
throughout this and other countries, 
and something must be found to check 
its spread or hundreds of nurserics 
which are now doing business will be 
driven to the wall. There is no 
problem confronting the nursery inter- 
ests of this country of greater impor- 
tance at present than the finding out 
of an. effective remedy for the control 


LEDITORIAL 


of this disease. We are of the opinion 


that a solution of formalin in whieh 
seedlings, scions, buds, etc, could be 
immersed would be of special advan- 
tage, yet do not know that any prac- 
tical tests have been made along these 
lines. The interests at stake are so 
lavze and the areas covered so great 


that this problem should be taken up 
at once by the department of agricul- 
ture at Washington and made a sub- 
ject of snecial investigation. Hundreds 
of nurseries which sacrifice annually 
hundreds of thousiunds of trees are 
not eager, for business reasons, to give 
the public the general facts in the 
case, but they are anxious that a rem- 
edy should be found very soon. 
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The Great Question, 


Railroad reform has been smothered 
by the committee on interstate com- 
merce of the United States senate, but 
the demand for this reform has justly 
become irresistible. Instead of being 
discouraged by the delay, the public 
demand for federal control of trans- 


portation charges will increase in in- 
tensity. The next congress will be 
forced to deal with this question. 

To prevent discrimination in trans- 
portation rates by either rail, water, 
pipe line or by other means, and to 
rrovide a federal tribunal to exercise 
just control over rates, will go far 
to-vard remedying existing economic 
evils. The beef trust in its various 
ramifications practices extortion upon 
producers not only of cattle, but of 
fruits, vegetables, etc, as well as upon 
consu:ners, by reason of its control 
of transportation. To a less degree 
this is probably true of the tobacco 
trust, and of many other combinations. 


Therefore, public control of transpor- 






tation charges is the vital underlying 
factor in any effective reform. To 
secure it, is to hit the trust bullseye 
squarely on the dead center. All these 
fnves ations now under way, state 
legislation, and attempts to enforce the 
Sherman anti-trust law, are well 


enouzth, but they do not go to the root 
of the evil. The most unexpected 
successes of pending -investig:tions, 
prosecutions and state legislation, will 
still leave the public at the mercy of 
transportation injustices. 

We propose to keep banging away for 
federal control of transportation, until 
justice is secured. There is to be no 
let up—no discouragement. The fail- 
ure of the senate to act, simply in- 
creases the public’s determination to 
have righteous treatment at whatever 






cost. 


For Better Milk Conditions. 








The great meeting of milk consumers 
at New York this week Wednesday 
evening, promises (at this writing) to 
uprising. The 


be a notable popular 
purposes sought by consumers are 
plainly set forth in our article on Page 


271 of this issue. Any responsible cor- 
poration that city consumers may per- 


fect to reform the distribution of milk 


in Greater New York may be assured 
of receiving an abundant supply of 
pure milk direct from producers. We 


are in a position to make this state- 
ment advisedly. 

The producers are sufficiently organ- 
ized to guarantee regular delivery of 
an adequate supply ef fresh milk, pro- 
vided they can be assured of a square 
deal, fair prices and prompt pay. More- 
over, farmers are ready to co-operate 
with state and city health authorities 
in so handling milk that it shall be put 
upon cars in the most sanitary condi- 
tion possible. But when the milk trust 
forces down prices to producers below 
cost of production, farmers are neces- 
sarily oblized to make and handle milk 
at the Jeast possible expense, 

Let consumers organize to handle 
their end of the traffic properly, and 
farmers will meet them more than half 
The cold fact is that qr farm- 


way. 
for years done all that has 


ers have 


been done io improve the milk trade, 
but they have found reform of the city 
end of the business to be beyond their 
power. Let consumers take care of 
their end, and producers will guaran- 
tee satisfaction at the country end. 
Among the lessons to be learned from 
the shortage of eggs in the various 
markets this winter is the necessity of 
selecting and carefully managing hens 
of good laying qualities. Hundreds of 
farmers still keep hens that have sur- 
vived their usefulness and that lay only 
when they get ready in the warm 
weather, at a time, too, when eggs are 
low in price. It is possible to have hens 
that will lay plentifully during much of 
the winter when eggs-are high. But 
better care is also needed, as fine stock 
alone will not do the trick. Many farm- 
ers have selected from specially prolific 
birds until their flocks are a credit as 
well as a profit to them. Now that the 
breeding and hatching season is at 
hand and the high prices of this win- 
ter are well in mind, the farmer should 
buy a few sittings from practical poul- 
trymen who specialize along utility 
lines such as the egg-laying qualities 
of their stock. The sooner these replace 
the old loafing hens the sooner will the 
effect be noticed in the pocketbook. 


—~< 
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Will the people of New York state 
vote to issue $50,000,000 in bonds for 


building good roads? Yes, if the legis- 
lature submits the proposition to pop- 


ular referendum. The bill to this effect 
favorably reported to the New York 
Senate should be enacted. American 


Agriculturist has maintained for years 
that state aid for good roads is wise, 
while further vast expenditures upon 
the Erie canal are folly. Whether or not 
the canal steal is knocked out on con- 
stitutional grounds, the people of the 
Empire state are ready to vote state aid 
for good roads. 
a 

The farmer, stock grower or rural 
resicent who does not have the time or 
opportunity to go often to town will 
find our advertisements a source of 
great convenience and economy. Our 
guarantee, printed on this page, is an 
assurance of the reliability of every 
atvertisement in this paper, provided 
mention is made of ithe paper in cerre- 
spondénce, 

Sa 

The irresponsible and the moral de- 
Jinquent is abroad in our own land as 
well as in Russia. One of the latest 
evidences of this is the sensational 
story to the effect that a shrewd but 
conscienceless fellow in the southwest 
wants to make a dicker with cotton 
brokers to boom the market through 
his proposed plan to gather up enor- 
mous quantitics of the boll weevils in 
Texas and _ surreptitiously distribute 
these in the cotton growing states not 
yet infected. It is needless to say this 
extraordinary stroke of enterprise has 
been nipped in the bud, the department 
of agriculture taking steps to prevent 
such a thing. 

Congress adjourns, having’ given 
scant consideration to the president’s 
recommendations that steps be taken 
to increase our outlet for cotton goods 
in the orient. This important matter is 
well worth careful thought, and the 
president has practically pledged cotton 
growers that in his first message to the 
59th congress, to meet next December, 
he will again include strong recommen- 
dations of the character indicated. This 
fact was brought out recently, when a 
committee appointed at the New Or- 
leans cotton growers’ convention met 
the president, presenting reasons why 
the foreign markets for our great 
southern staple should be enlarged. But 
why former Senator McLaurin of South 
Carolina should advance one argument 
credited to him by the public prints is 
a questiyn. The newspaper :eports say 
in effect that McLaurin told the presi- 
dent that when cotton pays, provisions 
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and mules are brought into the south 
from the west, and that otherwise they 
are produced at home, and the lessened 
consumption of these northern sand 
western products is felt in the grain 
and stock belt. While this is true ir a 
measure, it is mighty poor ground to 
take, that the south is so negligent of 
its own best interests, that with good 
prices for its chiefest staple it neglects 
the proper and economical production 
of its own foodstuffs. Years ago this 
Was very largely true of the south. But 
fortunately, affairs are changing for 
the better. Each season finds a greater 
tendency in the south to produce need- 
ed requirements in food stuffs and live 
stock, that there may be entire inde- 
pendence in this important respect. 


a _ 

Congestion of traffic is delaying 
freight worse than ever. We repeat 
our caution of a month ago: Order 


early your spring supplies. Those who 
fail to take this hint may be delayed 
in their spring work not days but 
weeks. The situation is unprecedented. 


—_ 





A Letter to Congress, 


The following letter was sent to each 
United States senator at Washington, 
and one of similar tenor will go to the 
house ere these words are read, in 
cuse the senate adopts the amendments. 
We sincerely trust that this small 
measure of justice may not de- 
tfeated in the closing hours of congress. 

Editorial from American Agricultur- 


be 


ist, New York, 7 February, 1905, to 
United States senators: Please favor 
senate committee’s amendments to 
postoffice appropriation bill: 

(1) Reducing postage on mer- 


chandise mailed in packages 
weighing one pound or less from 
1 cent per one ounce to 1 cent 
per two ounces. 

(2) Authorizing packages to be 


transported within each rural 
free delivery district at 3 cents 


per pound, up to five pounds in 
weight (no reduction when mail- 
ed from one postoffice to an- 
other). 

This is very least response congress 
can make to overwhelming popular de- 
mand for lower rates and parcels post. 
It is desired by postoffice department. 
It can harm no interest. It trebles 
utility of rural free delivery, without 
materially increasing expenses. It will 
be a great boon to country people. 

. The rural public has authorized me 
to speak for them, through letters, pe- 
titions, resolutions, etc, which I could 
send you by the thousand. But your 
time is precious, and I forbear. Let me 
simply state that the public is terribly 
in earnest for postal and railway re- 
form. The public is bitterly disappoint- 
ed that congress is about to adjourn 
without large progress in these reforms. 

But approval of these amendments 
will be accepted in good faith by a 
large part of the public, especially in 
the rural districts, as at least an effort 
by congress to grant something the 
people want. <A vote against these 
amendments will be held as utterly un- 
just and indefensible. 

One of the best campaign arguments 
the republican party had last Novem- 
ber was the record of its administra- 
tion in favor of rural free delivery, in 
contrast to the democratic postmaster 
general’s opposition to that momentous 
convenience, though democrats have 
vied with republicans in supporting 
the rural postal service. Neither party 
can now afford to change front. 

Vote for the above amendments. Ev- 
ery consideration of national and local 
welfare demands such a vote, not to 
mention political expediency. There is 
no reason whatever for opposing these 
amendments. I most earnestly speak 
for the rural millions, and voice their 
demand for at least this fraction of 
what they have sought. Very respect- 
fully yours, in behalf of the agrarian 
population, 





President snd Editor. g 























Make Plowing Easy 


Using Ss = ors See 


Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks, 


Fit any plow beam, right or left, one 
or (wo-horse, wood or steel. Regulate 
porfectly depth end width of fure 
row. Balance plowin hard, dry, stony 
soil; save third.jraft on horses, plow- 
man does not have to hold handles; 
woods, tall grass, turned com- 
pletely under. Boyscan plow with ease, 
What Our Customers Say: 
Grant Hitchcock, East Bradford, Pa. —-Th bd 
B. Lacy, Maylene, Ala.—I like them splendidly.” Os. ‘reotecen, 
Clearfield, Pa.—"'A great im: t.” W. G. Rossmann, Ca 
—* Wouldn't be without them for four times ecst.” Geo. 8. 
Conn.—*Surprising how they hold the plow in 
Arcade, N. ¥.—"My 11 year old bey can plow as we. 
ke, Durnett 6te., Wis. “Work Gnein stones and 
Hundreds of testimonials like these. We want ercetic agente 
in crery part of the country. To the frst man writing us from 
cost oat Some ee 7 Write for booklet 
‘Progress Plewing. 1 trucks—@5. 
Honey back, ifyou want it, Write iy ag _ 


Wonder Cox, 305 Factory St. St. Clair, Mich, 







im the world.” 








HENGH’S ,2%" 


Steel Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 
Cultivator with Double 


Row Corn 
Planter and Fertilizer 
Attach Complete in 
One Machine. 


COL warde 









‘MEDAL 
at World's Fair, St. 
s <A wonderfal- 
improvement in culti- 
vators, combining every 
eepossible movement cof 
gangs and wheels re 
‘ 17 quired. Easily changed 
2 w..*o different styles. 
Thousands in use. M’f’r’sof all kind of Ap’r’l Ime 
plements. Agents wanted; write for circular. 
The Hench & Dromgold Co., Mfrs., York, Pa. 
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Right cultivation makes them fruftful. Every 
inch of soil pulverized and a perfect 
seed bed made with the 


“TRIUMPH” Sulky Harrow 
Ideal for Orchard and Vineyard. Wide tire 
wheels, light draft. Every toothcuts its own 
furrow. No trailing. Shipped on Approval. 


Sold on Time. We Pay the Freight 
Give it a fair trial and Ifyou like it pay tor itnextocene, Yew 
take mo risk. Bend for catalog and introductory offer. 
Reed Mfg. Co., 630 E. Main, Kalamazoo, Mick. 
Eastern orders filled from Harrisburg, Pa. 


PEACH 








and” other fruit trees at wholesale 
wices. Cireular free. 
k. S. JOHNSTON, Box 8, Stockley, Del, 


CORN 


“Corn Is King.’* Its wonderful possibilities practical- 
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ly developed in the newest and latest Silage work; 
66 
MODERN SILAGE METHODS.” 


An entirely new and practical work on Silos, their con- 
Struction and the process of filling, to which is added 
complete and reliableinformation regarding Silage and 
its composition; feeding and a treatise on ons, 
being a Feeders’ and Dairymens’ Guide. 

!-- Advantages of the Silo. !¥—How to Make Silage. 
li—Bullding the Silo, ¥—Feeding Silage. 
iM—Silage Crops. Vl —A Feeder's Guide, 
212 pages of plain, practical infermation for 
Practical mon. oukains jest the things 

you have wanted to know and could not find else- 
where, Copyrighted 1903. Postpaid for 10 


centa, etampes oF coln. 
THE SILVER MFG. CO., 
s Ohio. 
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Pratts Powdered Lice Killer 
did the work. 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 yearsold. 


TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD OOMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, IL 
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ASKED AND 
Basket and Question Box, 


Pearl Millet—W. D., New York: 
Penicillaria is the generic name of the 
plant more commonly known as pearl 
millet. It is the largest of the millets 
and has been sold at different times, 
especially through the southern states, 
under the names of African cane, 
Egyptian miliet, cattail millet, and 
horse millet. It wil? zrew in New York 
state, but under normal climatic con- 
ditions in this state it does not equal 
corn for the production of forage. Prob- 
ably in a very hot, dry season it might 
produce better results than corn, but 
it is not to be recommended for gen- 
eral culture. It requires a rich soil in 
order to produce best results. Five to 
six pounds seed should be used per 
acre, if drilled in, or eight to ten pounds 
if sowed broadcast. The seed weighs 
56 pounds per bushel if well cleaned 
and is quoted by the city seedsmen at 
from 12 to 15 cents per pound, or $9 to 
$10 per 100 pounds.—[{Prof J. L. Stone, 
Cornell University. 





Profits from Poultry—A. W. G., 
New York: The profits to be derived 
from poultry depend largely upon 
management, breed, feeding and utility 
of the fow!s kept. It is always easiest 
for a poultry raiser to find out the 
prices of poultry and eggs in his own 
locality. In general, however, many 
poultrymen calculate upon $1 or more 


per hen, kept for ordinary egg and 
meat purposes. This, of course, im- 
plies good stock well cared for. Some 


of the best books are: Poultry, Feed- 
ing and Fattening by Fiske, price 50 
cents, Making Poultry Pay by Powell, 
$1, Profits in Poultry $1, Poultry Archi- 
tecture by Fiske, 50 cents, The New 
Egg Farm by Stoddard $1, and Poultry 
Appliances and Handicraft by Fiske, 
50 cents. These can be purchased of 
Orange Judd Co, New York. 





Checking Celery Blight—c. K. P., 
New York: The celery blight fungus 
lives over winter on the dead leaves of 
the previous season's crop. It is there- 
fore important that all refuse matter 
and diseased material be collected and 
destroyed. Rotation would be a good 
thing when practicable.—[Prof H. J. 
Eustace, New York Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Preventing Potato Blight—R. G. H., 
New York: Experiments have demon- 
strated that potato blight can be kept 
under control by spraying with bor- 
deaux or ammoniacal! solution of copper 
carbonate. The spraying should begin 
when the plants are in the seed bed and 
repeated every week or two until cold 
weather prevents further developmnt 
of the fungus. Potato blight cannot be 
combated by any treatment of the tu- 
ber before planting. Such treatment is 
of value only for diseases of the tuber, 
as scab, while the blight is a disease of 
the foliage.—[{Prof H. J. Eustace, New 
York Experiment Station. 

Spring Rye or Millet—T. P. G., New 
Jersey: Spring rye is sown in the south- 
ern and central sections of New Jersey 
and in many instances’ satisfactory 
crops are obtained. I think, however, 
that it is not a dependable crop. Millet 
is a good crop, and the Japanese varie- 
ties, as for example, the barnyard mil- 
let, make a very large yield of succu- 
lent forage for dairy cows, if cut be- 
fore fully headed out.—[{Dr E. B. Voor- 
hees, Director Experiment Station, 





Fertilizing Potatoes—C. A. K., New 
York: So far as actual investigations 
have gone, it is difficult to say whether 
the use of muriate of potash or sul- 
phate of potash affects the quality of 
potatoes. Some experiments indicate 
that on light soils either can be used 
with equally good results, while on 
heavy clay soils the sulphate has been 
used with better results in respect to 
quality.—[Dr L. L. Van Slyke, New 
York Experiment Station, 

Many Poultrymen are using pre- 
pared foods. The fact that a number 
of these foods are on the market fs an 
indication they are valued. We would 
like to hear from our svbscribers upor\ 


this matter. 











ANSWERED 


Since Your Grandfather’sDays 


Away back in the days of the 5 Cxttternte gold fever, the 


Studebuker wagon was known and wide as a good, re- 
liable, long-lived wagon. A lot of them made the trip over- 
land and stood the racket when other wagons went to pieces, 

Your grandfather and his neighbors very likely owned 
Studebakers—yes, and swore by them, too 

Just as you have succeeded your father and grandfather 
the Studebaker force have succeeded their fathers and 
grandfathers, from generation to generation—increasing in 
skill and reputation and popularity of product. 

The Studebaker today is better than ever before, because 
the Studebakers have learned a whole lot about wagon and 
carriage building in the last fifty years. 

Isn't it worth something to you to have a wagon or « 
@arriage or a buggy or a vebicle of any kind, or a set of 
barness, with fifty years’ *‘know how” in it and fifty 
years’ reputation behind it? Of course itis. It's 
vehicle insurance—a guarentee in itself. 

That's why we ask you to talk to the Studebaker Agent 
before buying anything in the vehicle line—from a farm wagon 
to a hitching strap. You surely want the best for your money— 
Get the Studebaker and be sure. 

Ask your desler for a free copy of the Studebaker 
Almanac for 1905. If he can’t supply you send your 
Mame and address (with atwo cent stamp to us) and 6 
free copy will be sent you. Address Dept. No.i1 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg.Co., South Bend, Ind, 


Agencres ’most everywhere. 


A dealer may make more by selling you some other, but you 
make the most by buying a Studebaker. 














Would you like to know absolutely whether 
or not it will pay you to own a gasoline en- 
gine to do all otf the hard, heavy work? 
Would you like to know for sure that you 
can run a gasoline engine and keep it in 
order? Let us ship youa 


$4 Horse “Woodpecker 
ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We are not afraid to let our strong, simple little engine go out to your 
place and work for you to prove its way. We don't care whether or not 
you ever ran an engine before; you'll. have no trouble with the “* Wood- 
pecker.” We don’t want you to simply run it, we want you to make it 
do your work for 30 days. If it don’t do more work and run easier, and 
make less trouble than any engine you have ever run for the price, you 
don’t need to keep it. That’s fair, isn’t it? Will You Invest One Cent 
now in a postal card to write for our catalog? It tells you the whole 
story of the ‘ Woodpecker,” and what it will do. It also tells you 
plainly and clearly about our free trial plan, so that there can be no mis- 
understanding. Write tous now before the work begins to get heavy. 


““WOODPECKER,” Smith St. Office, Middletown, Ohio. 


All sizes uf to 18 horse power shipped complete, ready to run on 
any dirt or board floor without the bother of building a foundation, 
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Engine 








7,000 VEHICLES AT FACTORY COST 


ANTICIPATING AN EXCEPTIONAL TRADE IN VEHICLES THIS YEAR IN 
: THE SOUTH ON ACCOUNT OF THE VERY LARGE CROPS AND THE HIGH 


\N PRICE OF COTTON, WE HAVE CONTRACTED FOR AN ENORMOUS 


STOCK OF MATERIALS. THE SLUMP IN THE PRICE OF COTTON HAS 
CURTAILED TRADE IN THE SOUTH TO SUCH AN EXTENT THAT WE 
} ee / 
es Pama Nim mm! Ze 


MUST MAKE ARRANGEMENTS TO DISPOSE OF THIS STOCK, AND 
oe T\S—S 
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VERY LATEST DESIGNS, direct to the CONSUMER 
AT A SAVING OF NEARLY 40% 


RITE US TO-DAY IF YOU ARE NEEDING A/VEHICLE 
OF ANY DESCRIPTION. 


Dep’t42, Pioneer Carriage & Harness Co.,Cin'ti,0. 
—— 





























WE ARE OFFERING NEARLY 7,000 VEHICLES OF THE 
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LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY: 
$2000 a year. We teach you at home in three 


. ae of your spare time by illustrated 
res an ant diploma with degree. Particulars free. 
he Detro tVeterinary Denti College, Detrait, Mich. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 
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A Splendid New Grape. 





One of the most interesting and at- 
tractive new fruits shown at the Ohio 
state fair last fall was the lxing grape. 
It is said to be a very vigorous and 
prolific bearer, the time of ripening and 
length of season being the same as that 
of the Concord. The clusters shown at 
the Ohio state fair and examined by us 
were about one-fourth larcer than the 
lnormal Concord. The fruit was very 
ipersistent on the pedicels, pulp tender, 
iwell formed, flavor very much like the 
Concord, but very sprightly. Seeds net 
quite so numerous, while the wood 
harder and of shorter joints than in 
Concord. A special committee of the 
Michigan state horticultural’ society, 
consisting of Prof U. P. Hedrick, G. EF. 
Rowe, secretary of the Grand River 
valley horticultural society, and Charles 
B. Welch, a member of the execulive 
board of the horticultural society, af- 
ter a special examination of this fruit 
in the vineyard and on plates, com- 
mended the new grape to the organiza- 
tion as a valuable acquisition. It is 
considered a worthy offspring of its 
parent, the Concord. 

The committee 


is 


recommended the 
name King for this new fruit. Its his- 
tory is as follows: In a vineyard of 
Concords, William K. Munson of Kent 


county, Mich, discovered in 1892 a vine 
which seemed to be distinct from the 
others. Its distinct characteristics and 
the quality of the fruit especially at- 
tracted his attention, in contrast with 
the Concords on all sides.of it. The 
vine was set for a Concord. It is be- 


lieved by Mr Munson to be a bud va- 
riation of that variety. Its superiority 
over other grapes in the vineyard was 
so apparent it is now the chief grape 
on his place. It has been exhibited at 
Several state fairs and was awarded a 
medal at the Pan-American exposition. 
Those who have tested it consider it a 
valunble addition to our already large 
list of grapes. It should be carefully 
tested. One of the vines, with the vrig- 
inator, is shown in this issue. 





Forcing Young Tobacco Plants. 


W. F. ANDROSS, HARTFORD COUNTY, CT. 





I believe it makes but little difference 


in the final results how your plants 
are obtained so long as they are ob- 
tained. I know that artificially forced 
plants are a few days earlier, an im- 
portant consideration in some cases, 
but they are more liable to contract 
disease, more cosily and obtained at 
an expenditure of much more labor. 


Also that plants grown in an open bed, 
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planted at- the same 
seed, will, 
same stage 
of the tender 

forced conditions. 

They are, moreover 

velop calico and rust, 
not so desirable for 
where longer 
are a necessity. 
tem, the 
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for a few years, 


of advar 
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by August, 


old-fashioned 
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be in about the 
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, less liable to de- 
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machine setting, 


and more spindling plants 


“open bed” sys- 
way, as we 
almost obsolete 


into popularity among some of the old- 


est and most 
A good way to obta 
plants, is to remove t 


successful growers, 


in middling early 
he covering after 


the first weeding, when the cold winds 
have somewhat subsided and the 
frosty nights are gone, and leave it 
off. This will, of course, retard the 
plants somewhat, but the results will 
be stronger and better sprouts, as 
plants must breathe and they need 
plenty of air, a condition they are not 
always sure of getting; air is as neces- 


sary to plants 


as it is to individuals, 


The only positive reason for having 
extra early plants in this latitude is 
when an extra large field is to be set 
and the grower wishes to extend the 
time of setting. Plants set from June 
15 to 20 invariably do the best and give 
the best results. Nature has its sea- 
son for producing tobacco, as much so 
in Connecticut as elsewhere, and her 
plans must not be interfered with very 
much, The main thing to be desired 
is to obtain good, green, stocky plants 
with sturdy roots, apparently free from 


disease, 
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quent waterings and 
sary, as during 


best 


‘*hot”’ 
spa 


danger of suffocation, a 


advisability 


observation le: 


as possible, 


ringly if 


the bed 


warm 


of preparing 
in the early 
me to con- 
but little differ- 
igh perhaps it is 
nitrogenous ma- 
such as dry fish 
>» applied in the 
before winter 
fertilizers should 
applied in 
only advantage 
er dry seed is a 
times in the ear- 
nd usually plants 
chine setting. 
unremitting care 
after sowing, 
iss or cloth. Fre- 
airing are neces- 
days there is 
nd farmers won- 


l, or 


ids 


der what makes their plants rot. The 
plants grow very rapidly when nearly 
iarge enough to set. The old rule used 


to be, when the leaves are as large 
as a mouse’s ear, go to fitting your 
land. 
oo :-—t—=—“—i—CS—Sit—” 
“I saw your adv in the old reliable 


A A”; say this in bu 
writing to advertisers. 
you best treatment, 


credit that is our due. 


ying goods or in 
It will insure 
and give us the 




















THE KING GRAPE WITH ITS ORIGINATOR, W. K. MUNSON 





JOHNSTON MOWER NO.9 





s @ Cuts any*kind of grass, on any kind of ground, 
& Chain Drive There’s scarcely a condition that its wide range 
of adjustments will not meet to perfection. Easy 


on the horses—easy on the driver. A combination 
of greatest strength, lightest possible draft, 
smoothest cutting ard ——' qualities that has 
won ahostof farmer friends. Its roller bearings— 
long, wood pitman—babbitted pitman box—cuttin 
apparatus that will not clog—evenly divide 


Mower That Meets 
Every Condition of Grass 










4 draft—a perfect foot lift, are points worth 
or Ground considering. Our free Mower older fully 
explains and illustrates these 


superior advantages—telis how it meets 
every peed with least labor and wer, 
They are points you ought to know before 
buying a mower and it costs but a postal to 
get them. Send today and we will send with 
folder our general catalog showing all 
the Johnston farm implements—the 
Grand Prize line at St. Louis, 


The Johnston Harvester Go. 
fan Box C-12 Batavia, N.Y. 


Made Ina & ae ‘ Aaad. 
Varlety of Sizes ; —, 































Pulverizing Harrow 


: a <P Clod Crusher and Leveler. 
SENT ON TRIAL. 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
The _ best pobre —sectpet 
Riding Harrow on earth. 
Acme crushes, cuts, ; - 
verizes, turns and levels 
all soils for all purposes. 
Made entirely of cast 
~x, steel and wrought iron 
















3 to SK feet 


Agents 
Wanted. 


—indestructible, 
Catalog and booklet. 
*"Anideal Harrow” by 


Henry Stewart sent freee 


I deliver f. 0. b. at New York, iene, pomemg s, Louisville, le, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Portland, etc, 
DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, Millington, New Jersey. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 110 W. Washington St., rag \ ae oy 7th Ave. S., ee eee co 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 216 10th St., LOUISVILLE Water and W. Gay Sts. i 
2 eee UE MENTION THis PAPER. : 

















7. WOOD'S ‘SEEDS; 


PWATER MELON SEED™ 


ui GROWN IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. ~* 
“Green rind, red meat, full of juice and so ante 
If you want quality, sweetness, and the best melorts that it ti 
possible to grow, plant our southern-grown melon seed. Northern -y 
fy or western-grown melon seed doesn’t begin to compare, when yous, 
v7? consider the quality and product of the fruit produced. mernyy 

Three Ounces—Three Best Varieties—Iailed for 25c. 
i. Wood’s Descriptive Seed Catalogue tells about the best southern melons, B , 
“i. and all other Farm and Garden Seeds. It’s mailed free for the asking. , 


We are hoes auarters for Cow Peas, Sorghums, Seed Corn, Ensilage : 
et, Soja and Velvet Beans. Write for Catalogue. _ Amr 


cr W Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, Richmond, Va, 
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TWENTY BUSHELS 


of WHEAT 
to the Acre 


ig the record on the FRE . 
Homestead Lands of Wes 

Canada for 194. The 150, 000 
farmers from the United Statcs 
who during the past seven years 





THRIFTY FARMERS are invited tc setlie In the 

Sta‘e of Maryland, where 

they will finda delightfuland healthful climate, first- 

¢lass markets for their products and plenty of jand 

at reasonable prices. Maps and descri} — pam- 
palets will be sent free unon applica*ion to 

Badenhoop, Sec., State Board of |[mmigration, Baltimore, Hd. 





MARYLAND, Virginia farms, Colonial homes;s aptenaia mar- 
Kets ; grand bargains;catalogue. Suole Co., Washington,D.C, 


FOR INFORMATION: | 





As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soil h ) 
and Climate in Virginia, North ‘’and South Carolina, FR in this ae Me Untick 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida and along the States will soon become ap 


r importer of Wheat. Geta 
lubid Free H tead 
ree nomestea 

: or purchase a farm in 


WESTERN 
CANADA 


and become one of those who will he'p 
produce it. This is the era of $1.00 whe 


Apply for information to Superint 
dent of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or to 
THOS, DUNCAN, 
Canadian Government Agent, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mention this paper. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 


RICH LANDS IN TENNESSEE 


Suitable for ng Dom, Cotton, Wheat, Pota- 
toes, Hay, Grasses, Vegetables, Fine Stock, etc., 
are now selling from 


$5 to $20 AN ACRE 


Climate the best in the world, with conditions 
of health unsurpassed. For free literature write 
H. F. SMITH, ‘Traffic en a Cc. & St. L. 
Ry., Nashville, "Tenn. Dept. B | 

















AGENTS " MEND-A-RIP" 
000s ol kinds of Light and Heavy Stitching 00K 
saver | @QTANDARD FARM B 







ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Lafayette Place, New York, N. 
Barquete Building, - Chicago, nL 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 





Wau Save rue Paice ov Irom 
Many Times 4 Yuan. 4 Perfect 
Hand Sewing Machine and Riveter combined 
To Show it Means a Sale. 








agen 
pte Foundry Co. Fredericktowm, O 


"The Great Agents Supply House. 























we 




















Animal Ailments. 


Thoroughpin—J. C. J., Pennsylva- 
nia, wants to know what a thorough- 
pin is, also what causes blind staggers 
in sheep. Thoroughpin is an enlarge- 
ment situated on the sides and upper 
part of the hock joint, arising from 
disease of the sheath of the back ten- 
don. The fluid with which it is filled 
can be pressed from one side to the 
other; hence it is termed thoroughpin. 
It usually does no harm and it is best 
to let it alone.——Blind staggers in 
sheep is caused either by a grub in the 
head or impaction of the third stom- 


ach. If it is a grub in-the head, it 
u yee causes a swelling in front of 
the ear. The treatment is to puncture 
the swelling and the grub will usualiy 

cape with the fluid. No after treat- 
ment is needed. For impaction of the 
third stomach, give one-half pint raw 


linseed oil and one-half dram fluid ex- 
{ t of belladonna at a dose every 
four hours until it causes purging. 





Lumps on Jaw—A. M., New York, 


has a cow that has two lumps on her 
jaw; they have been there for two 
years. The animal is in good health. 
Mix two drams biniodide of mercury 
with two ounces lard, rub on a little 
once a week and continue it for sev- 


eral months if needed. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 





Read by Half a Million People Weekly 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
VIVE cents a word, you cun advertise anything 
yon wish to sell, buy or exchange, 
ilk RATE for tue ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 


tising is only five cents a word each iusertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


EGGs AND POULTK«x. 
FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 





bred pouwsy; Bun, Barred and Wane biywou 
Kovks, Wate Wyandoiwes, Waste Misorcas, Brown 
Leguorns and Mammot Pesn ducas. Write tor 
Ticess EDwAKw G. NUONAN, Maretta, Lancas- 
ter Co, ba 





2% PEKIN DRAKES—Prize winners, §2 and $3 


each, Beigian hares, BS @ pair, Dot akin, pedigree 
stock. Barred Piymoutn Reca cocacress, $2, sp.ca- 
did birds BEN KUSS FAM, lomona, Kockiand 
Co, m Ze 





8% VARIETIES, 3290 birds, consisting of poultry, 




















OUR 


EGGS AND POULTRY—Continued. 
BUHRMASTER, 


MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys. 
Scotch Bush, ~~ a 





BUCKEYE REDS exclusively. RED FEATHER 


FARM, Warren, O. 


BARRED and White Rock cockerels, $1.50, REID 
BURT, Melrose, O. 


MONRO BROS, geese, ducks, Rocks, Wyandottes. 
MONRO BROS farms, Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 











~ 


“VETERINARY ADVISER 


LIVE STOCE. 


SPECIAL JACK AND MULE SALE-For 3% 
days, the ins ever offered in fine large 
jacks, 220 head, I will sell you fine yearlings at 
$109 to $125, large 2-year-olds $150 to $200, big 3, 

4 and 5-year-olds $223 to $325, 6, 7 and 8-year-olds, 
t. style, heavy bone and well bred, $175 to $300; 
extra fine large 15, 154 to l6-hand jacks, $350 to 
$700; jennies in foal cheap; a lot of big mules, 
Stock guaranteed, 1 will pay buyers’ railroad fare 
for 30 days, and a part of shipping. Be sure and 
see this fine lot of jacks before you buy. Come soon, 
Write me to-day. KREBKLER’S JACK FARM, 
West Elkton, O. 








MONRO BROS, 1000 eggs $40, Cranbury, N J. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





WANTED—Potato growers to test a new potato 
of promise; great in qualty, productiveness and 
beauty; season medium. No restrictions, One tuber 
prepaid, 10 cents, to any person who will promise 
to report next fall M. CRAWFORD, Cuyahoga 
Falls, 

FOR TWO DIMES—A delicious new Australian 
vegetable, Asparagus pea, 8 varieties, trees, shrubs, 
Spanish Broom (unequaled), Myrtle, Acacias, 
Golden Wattle, Kolrentaria, Catalpa, etc. Pea 
alone, 2 dimes. MISS M, CARROLL, Seabright, 
Cal. 











WARD BLACKBERRY—Most reliable, A_ long 
stock of strawberry and other small fruit plants; 


peach and cther fruit trees, 20),000 Cal privet 
for hedging, very low. Get price list before placing 
orders. CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 





HALL’S IMPROVED second-crop potatoes the 
best seed everywnere; 45 varieties of sirawberiy 
piauts good as grow; asparagus roots, seed corn, 

c; descr.ptive catalog free. J. W. Marion 
Station, Md, 


PLANTS FOR SALE—Early cabbage, early to- 
mato, sweet po.ato, egg plant, pepper, celery, as- 
paragus, strawberry plants, etc; ay for price list. 
s C. ATUERLON, Greenwood, 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; Guern- 
sey calves; write for circulars. P. F. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 





ANGORA GOATS—If you want to buy or sell 
1 goat or a carload, write WILLIAM J. COHILL, 
“The Boy Goat Breeder,’””’ Hancock, Md. Dealer 


and breeder of thoroughbred Angora and milch 





goats, 
POLAND-CHINA, Hampshire (or Thin Rind) 
hogs; everything registered or eligible; service boars 


sows bred and pigs. D. B. GARRIOTT, Ca roll- 


toa, Ky. 





Ww ANTED— Sows to farrow in April or May. For 
sale—2™-eg¢ Prairie State incubator in good order. 
L. 8. ST JOHN, R F D 1, Canajoharie, N Y. 











PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested, Lethe 8S. AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 

PEDIGREED Chester - Wh ite pig: *tters, Point- 
ers, Beagles and Collies. GLEN ARTY FAKM, 
West Chester, Pa, 

PRIZE Holstein cattle, Jersey Red and Chester 


White pigs for sale cheap, W. M. 
Benningers, Pa. 


BENNINGER, 





and Golden i for 
2% bulls. 8S. E. VIN, 


JERSEYS—Combinat'on 
sale, 11 cows, 11 heifers, 
Lavdenberg, Pa, 











TREES—Best values in our 37 years of business; 
one dollar's worth up; spring payment; 60-page 
catalog. G. C. STONE'S WHOLESALE NUR 
Swsaicd, Vansville, N ¥ 





FOR SALE—Crimson clover see@@ $5.50 bushel, 
second growth seed potatoes $3 bbl, onion sets re 
bushel, cowpeas at $1.75 bushel. JUSEPH FE. HOL- 
LAND, Milford, Del. 


WHITE BONANZA seed oats—70 bushels per 





D-..-OL Frolstein calves, also 
and gilts. best breeding. R. F 
loo, N Y. 


Poland China pigs 
SEELEY, Water- 





REGISTERED Holste'n bull calves from Advance 
register stock, FAIRVIEW FARM, Pennellville, 
N Y. 


IMPROVED large 
ported stock, A. A. 





from im- 
N Y, 


English Yorkshires 
BRADLEY, Frewsburg, 





acre years in succession with ordinary farm cuiti- 
vation; no wild mustard. L D. COOK & SON, 
South *Byron, WY. 





2YEAR California privet, 2 to 4 feet, well 
branched, $15 to $5 per 100, Fruit trees, asparagus 
roots, etc. SAMUEL C. DE CUU, Moorestown, 


Burlington Co, N 


MAINE SEED POTATOES—Prices given on any 
quantity delivered in New York; catalog. CARTE 
& COREY, Presque Isle, Aroostook Co, Me. 

50 varieties. 


TREES—For fruit and shade, flowering shrubs, 
etc. Catalog for 1905 sent free. Established . Ipid, 
EDWIN ALLEN & SON, New Brunswick, N J, 











LONG ISLAND CABBAGD SEED—Spring, sum- 






























































Chester White nics, Col- 
FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


* HOLSTETN bull calves, 
lie pups. SPRINGDALE 





LARGE Fuelich Rerkshire boar pies. 1 service 
EDWIN GARDNER. Route 2, Salem, 0. 


mar, E 


PQULTRY SUPPLIES. 





BROODER “INDIVIDUALITY” 
ter than ever, Our lwo model “pure air’ 
are peifection of simplicity and utility, They lead 
them all, Sent anywnere on 10 days’ trial, A postal 
will bring you our illustrated and descriptive cata- 
log. UNiQUE MFG CU, Choton, N J 


—‘Unique,”’ bet- 
brooders 





POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 48 pages, % cents 


per year, four months’ trial iv cents; sample tree; 
























































eggs, tor broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 

gvats, hares, etc, Descriptuon, colored 60-page pook, | mer, fall or winter. Sample free; 4 10 cents, Cat- | 64-page practical poultry book free to yearly sub- 
] ist trees J. A. Muasteis¥, Box KY, Teliord, Pa, | alog. FRANCIS BRILL, Hempstead, N ¥. scrivers; book alone, 10 cents; catalog of poultry 
euenneemense _ _ Scan oremparesaaras ssc ree nC gy sain t0e books free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N. ¥, 

MANUKiN WHirtE LEGHORNS SATISFY— IRISH COBBLER early seed potatoes, 75 cents —— —— 
Greatest egg producers, used exclusively on all largé | bushel, Pearl and White guineas, Duroc-Jersey INCUBATORS BEATEN-—Better methods, larg- 
egg farms; stock and eggs at farmers’ prices, | boar. WM SCHROEDER, Lock Haven, Pa, er hatches, stronger clicks, less expense, more 
KUBT B. Pls yY¥, Princess Anne, Md. a fe gga gS profits; interesting book free. IF’. GRUNDY, Mor- 
om am ' PpOTATOES—Blush, Bovee, Carman, Enormous, risouville, IL 

ROS! COMB Brown Leghorns exclusively— | Harvest, _H Lustler, sangielion, N'Y: Queen, Re- tlt halal 
oy AS Hiens, towest ‘pce Winttan | ——— ‘CW. FORD, Fishers, NY. | THE “UNIQUE” SYSTEM uses less oil than 
‘ ea Jamenport Sy. prices, _ OATS AND CORN for seed—New and immense | aty other brooders; 2 quarts of oil kee} 3 the 

, .s < — yielding varieties; send for circular. THEO BURT outdoor brooder at 90 degrees for 6 days, 
THOROUGHBRED W Wyandoties ‘exclasively; & SUNS, Box H, Melrose, O. the on utside temperature is zero a i ’ 
and puliets, eg, 2 Pekin drakes. 
P r ble, XL K. SHELHOKN, Route 3, STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Strong rooted, reliable KALAMAZOO incubators and brooders, best, sold 
Marlton, N J old. and new varieties; price list. WILLIAM | ©” time; we pay the freight, Write for further par- 
. : = — | PALMER, Grooms, N Y¥ ticulars. REED MFG CO, 53 E Main St, Kala- 

EGGS—Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Minorcas, | ——— rooms mazoo, Mich. : 
Game, ducks, young Plymouth Rocks, chicks. Place TIMOTHY SEED —$1.50 per 100, *s Yellow - “ 
orders now. PLEASANT VIEW FARM, Seward, | Dent corn, Mills Prize potatoes. EUGENE BRUN- | | BRCODERS—You need the best; that’s the Peer- 
N Y¥. DAGE, Tiflin, 0. ess. Cataleg free. Write to-day. S, SPONABLE, 
. quecmmmninineenn Brooder Man, 8t Jolnsville, N Y. 

CHOICE White Wyandottes, White Leghorns, JACKOMA stieiiames. or new and very | ————— — : —_—_—_——_ 
Bulk Piymc 1 Rocks; tine cockerels, eggs, eggs, | fine. Particulars, address G. BROWN, Vine- POULTRY catalog free. FULTONHAM POUL- 
FCAsO} h EV N. O. LENT, Alligerville, N° Y. land, N J TRY YARDS, Fultonham, 0. 

LAYING STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns, GOLDEN FLEECE OATS—Maule’s new white — oe 
- 3 “box 15, $5 per hundred, F. W. CARPEN- | record breaker. Circular, A. L. MILES, Lacey- COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
TER, x 284, Port Chester, N Y, lle, Pa. Shacser-acnoneay" 

é x pectin Mee vi move Ae Tigh OLDEST ee house in New York; estab- 

DUCKS Mian Pekin, select stock and eges, OATS and corn for seed, great yielders, - | lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
Also yellow dent secd a ag GOOD. & "BULK. grade circular. THEO BURT & SONS, Melrose, dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
HO LDER, Route 6, Harrisonburg, Va. oaine WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 

4 — MAMMOTH late sweet corn from selected ears, . as 
23-EGG STRAIN, > y , SRLING, Cutchogue, N NY. DRESSED and live poultry. hogs, calves, hay, 
names aie Tg Begg 5 eu, Leghorns 2 ” per bushel. wM STEI R i Cu hogue, straw, apples and produce. GIBBS & BRO, Phil- 
GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, N Y. " STRAWBERRY and cabbage plants, best varie- | adelphia, Pa; established 1844, 
—_____—_———_——- | ties $2 per M. J. C. SCHMIDT CO, Bristol, Pa, - 

B AR RE ‘D Roc Ks- Choice birds for sale; orders EGGS, poultry, apples, potatoes, onions, cabbage 
fill pr sz3 from elegant stock, $1 15, NORTHERN GROWN speltz, $1.50 per bushel, | 80!d, highest prices. T. J, HOOVER, 112 Produce 
B HAC KLEY, “Laceyville, Pa, CHAS FLEMING, Salem, N Y. Ave, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BUSINESS White Leghorns, unsurpassed. in FOR SALE—Earliest ool 1 potatoes. MERRITT 
heanty, Send for circular. HILANDALE FARM, MALTBY, Weedsport, N Y. MISCELLANEOUS. 

RFD 2 Brooklyn, 0. 

FOR SALE~A wes paren fine White Holland tur- VIRGINIA white ensilage seed corn, new sacks, READY-MADE WIRE FENCE—Best grade, = 
ys. Address HORACE SHUGLUFF, Roland | E- R. MAYS, Afton, Va. large galvanized wires, 4%inch Bec, 45-inch 2c, 
Park, Baltimore Co, Md. -— ay or rod, an 10 and 2-rod rolls (special 

a : =e . engths to order). Galvanized barb wire, 2 strands, 

BARRED ROCKS—Bradley, Thompson_ strains; eomsse-S S. —_ eladiolus, $1 42 J. Ts) barbs 3 inches apart, 3c per rod, in 80-rod_ rolls. 
c rels, hens and eggs for sale. SPRINGDALE } ° , orth ’ Let us book your orders now. to be paid in 
FARM, Wyalusing Pa. = spring. We guarantee quality and price. Samples 

: HOP plants. BE. FRANCE, 3% W Trenton St, | and descriptive circulars free. CASE BROS, Col- 
pAAMMOTH BRONZE toms; White Wyandotte, Cae, S aes chester, Ct, 
¢ cockerels; eggs. LANDOR POULTRY = WTMe «. VEY 
YARDS, Crexton, Va. DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK | wnieacHeD hardwood ashes, fine screened, 


rc RE-RRED. large bone, Mammoth Bronze tur- 
vs cheap, MRS MARY HOWE, Dublin, Va, 


H LEG HORNS, B_ Rocks, eggs $1 per 15, 
5 per 100. NEAL BROS, Vanceburg, Ky. 


BA RRED» PI ymouth 








WHITE 





Rock eggs, 


JOHN HOOVER, Grove City, O. 


$1.50 per 13. 





I OWN two fine Bloodhounds, 3-4 pure; can be 
trained to track man; 11 months old, Wish to ex- 
change for 1 pair of Shepherd puppies not less than 
6 months old; each pay express for his dogs. Ad- 
dress FRANK VOIGT, Arcadia, Liberty Co, Ga, 


~ HIGHLY “BRED D COLLIES from champion stock. 
FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa, 








guaranteed to drill. CHAS STEVENS, Napanee, 


Ont. 


ENTERPRISING FARMERS 





need printed sta- 


toners. Samples PRINTERS Nicholville, 
FOR STENCILS, dies, rubber stem daten. prey 


write C. G. DEWEY & CO, Maple Beach, N Y. 
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MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, 


WARRILNER chain hanging stanchions save cos§ 
in one winter; cows give more milk, keep cleag 
and are comfortable, Booklet free WALLACE B 
CRUMB, West 8t, Forestville, Ct. 

3-HORSE POWER gasoline engine, $100; 5-horse 
power, $150; catalog fre. PALMER BROS, Cos 
Cob, . 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Miilion People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, ~ New York City 

















FARM FOR SALE—First-class, 200 acres, 150 im- 
proved; can run a binder anywhere; well watered, 
a good orchard, good buildings; keeps #0 head of 
Jerseys, retails milk in city of Scranton, within 
from 7 to 10 miles of 30J,0Wv inhabitants. Inquire of 
WiLLIAM SHERMAN, owner and occupant, 
Maplehurst Jersey Dairy, Olyphaut R F D, Lacka- 
wanna Co, Pa 


DELAWARE—Northern farmers dis amd with 
coid winters, poor Markets and foragn neigh- 
bors, are strongly advised to come to Delaware, 
which has the best climate and markets in America, 
with good land at reasonabie prices, Write for 
list of iaims, maps, etc, to DELAWARE KBAL 
ESTATE AWENCY, P O Box 3/5. Dover, Del. 


TO LEASE (and later perhaps for sale)—Farm 3 


miles from Trenton, on canal and good macadam 
road; 139 acres rich soil, well watered; commodious 
stone dwelling house, also smaller wooden dwelling 
house and full set of farm buildings in good repair. 


Apply to LINTON SATTERTHWAIT, Bank Build- 
ing, Tre. ston, N 

Cou NTR Y PROVE RTY “ONLY- 0 years’ “esting 
farms, residences, cottages, hotels, stores, etc, every- 
where; intending buyers should get our free catalog. 
Owners wishing to sell, call or write, PHILLII’S 
& WELLS, B93 Tribune Building, New York. 
(Over 20 years in Tribune Building.) 

“STROUT'S SPECIAL LIST,” illustrated, of 20 
farm bargains in New England, New York, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and the south, mailed free by 
EK A. STROUT, Farm Dept 45, 150 Nassau St, 
New York City, or Tremont Temple, Boston, 


MAPS , reports, descriptive lists, prices, illustrated 
book about Delaware fa:ims, cheap lands, best mar- 
— = BOARD UF Au.saCULTURE, Do- 
ver, Je 





FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, frui 
poultry and cattle ranches, For particulars an 
~~ ;pgmees address BUAKD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

la 


FOR a full ‘description of the resources resources of 
maw Co, M.ch, farms, grazing lands, each, write 
J. BE. GOO RICH, West r anch, _ Mich, 


50-ACRE FARM—Seneca Co, N Y; house, barn, 


some tru.t; price $2000, reasonable terms. LUCK 
BUX 10, Ovid, N Y. 
POULTRY FARM on river; fish, oysters, clams 


and crabs, all kinds gaur; vn Va line, fine climate. 
27, Shelltown, Md, 

fruit growing; fine 
Mich. 


Wyoming, 





FARMS—For rich 
climate _ Write _J. _D. 8. 


sale, W. M. 


farming, 
HANSON, Hart, 
FARM for GREENE, 
el. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


~ MALE KELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 


WANTED—Firemen and brakemen on all rail- 
roads; young men, age 20 to 30, strong, good sight 
and hearing. Firemen earn $65 to $100 montuly, 
become engineers and earn $1235 to $175 monthly. 
Srakemen earn $8) to $75 monthly, become con- 
ductors and earn $10 to $140 monthly, Name posi- 
tion preferred, Send stamp for particulars. RAIL- 








WAY ASSOCIATION, Room li7, 27 Monroe 8t, 
Brooklyn, N Y. 

WANTED—Able-bodicd men; railway train sere 
vice; baggagemen, brakemen, firemen, electric car 
motormen, conductors; experience unnecessary; pre- 
pare you at home by mail; inclose stamp for a 
plication blank and booklet. JOHNSON’S PRA 
TICAL RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind, 


BUSINESS MANAGER WANTED in every town 
to manage branch office and superintend force sales- 
Can be man- 


men, Big money. No canvassing. , 
aged with other work or business, Particulars on 
application. Give references. KNIGHT & BOST- 


Newark, N ¥. 


that knows how to 
and teamster; good 
DAN WASHBURN, 


WICK, Nurserymen, 


man, one 
milker 
yrarty 


WANTED—Single 
min machinery, good 
wages given to right 
Pawling, Dutchess Co, 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
21-2 Cents Per Word 





WANTED—By experienced man of 2, position as 
buttermaker or manager of creamery or pasteurizing 
and bottling in city milk plant, or as superintendent 


of country place or fruit and dairy farm; am a 
graduate of Cornell dairy school and of winter 
course in agriculture; good oe B., Box No 


15, Voorheesville, N 
from 16 to 21 years 


Young men 
experience obtained 


, HELP 
of aze, w th some practical ; 
1t the school or on farms, desire positions on 
Jairy, poultry, track or fruit farms. For circulars 
and ther particulars, apply to BARON DE 
HIRSCH AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, Wood- 

J 


bine, 


"SITU ATION W ANTE 1D by married man on farm 
or gentleman’s place, as foreman; best of reference. 
ROX Samers Center, N Y. : 
~ EXPERTENCED farmer, married, no_ children, 
wishes to take full charge of a farm, FARMER, 


West End, N J. 





ORGANIZE 
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is the only binder for the practical up-to-date farmer. Uses less 
power and does cleaner work than any other kind. The Wood 
knotter is acknowledzed without a peer. Never skips or drags a 
bundie. Made with the same care and skill that distinguishes all 


WALTER A. WOOD 
MACHINERY 


Our handsome booklet gives Illustrations and full 
information coucerning our complete line of Mow- 
ers, Reapers, Binders, Rakes and Hay Tedders, 
For more than half # century they have 
been recognized as the standard agri- 
cultural machinery of the world, 
Every improvement, every timeand 
labor saving device will be found on 
Walter A, Wood machinery, 
4 Wecan furnish repairs for 
= our machinery ofany date— 
no matter how antiquated, 
i - Full stocks carried at all 
*—— isda central points, 


WALTER A. WOOD MOWINC AND REAPING MACHINE CO., 


Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Oldest independent manufacturers of harvesting machinery in the world, 









































ON ROLLING LAND 220.0 ticrow up or down. You 


want it to work equally well on the level. The 


Syracuse Combination Plow 


leads every other. The type which other plow makers pattern after 

—imitated but never equaled. Steel molaboard, separate shin 

iece, cast landside, chilled or st~el shares, right or left 

a nd, with round or flat coulters. Demand unprece- 

me dented. Tt’sthe plow that’s next to perfection fora‘l-around 

work. Ask year dealer to show you or write us for de- 
scriptive catalogue, 


Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., 





Acres to One 


Syracuse, N. Y¥* 
Planet Jr. Garden Tools iS == 
have revolutionized gardening as the self-binder has harvesting. They. make it 

possible to double tne size of your garden, yet lessen your work. They pay for them- 
selves in aseason. Every pianter ought to have our 1905 Planet Jr. catalog, the best 
guide book of garden tools ever published. Write to-day for a free copy. It is 
beautifully illustrated—describes the entire Planet Jr. line, including piain and 
combined seeders, wheel hoes, hand and walking cultivators, barrows, 
oneand two-horse riding cultivators, sugar beet cultivators, etc. The 


fT) Planet Jr. No. 4 Combined Drill 


is unlimited in its usefulness. It isa drill, a seeder, a marker,a hoe, 

a cultivator, a plow. Change from one to the other in a moment. 

Its seeding device is simplicity itself and is thoronghly dependable— 

plants in continuous rows or in hills 4, 6,8, lz or S4inches apart. No.4 opens the furrow, 

drops the seed, covers different depths. rolls down, all as fast as the operator can walk. 
Simple, strong, durable—light enough for a boy. 


No. 12 Double Wheel Hoe 


is a wonder in hoeing, cultivating, plowing. Throws earth to or 
from plants; works between or astride rows; kills weeds, makes 
furrows, ridges, etc. Adjustable wheels. Various attachments 
changed instantly. For pang ny lightness, easy running and alle 
around fine, fast work it can’t be beaten. 

Be sure te get the catalog. A postal will bring It. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107 E Philadelphia, Pa, 





You can do yom work easier; twice faster; take 


better care of your growing crops at the time they 
7 Be) need close attention; get them ready for market 
PS earlier, and make more money by using 


Wheel Hos 
IRON A cir 


Pivot Wheel 

Our No. 1 Iron Age Single and Double Wheel Hoe and our No, 80 
Cultivator are famous money and time savers. No implements 
@qual them in utility and adaptability to land conditions, Progress- 
ive farmers will find valuableinformation ia“ Iron Age,” our free 
book containing descriptions and prices on such farious labor 
gaving Iron Age implements as Iloree Hoes, Seed Drills, Potato 

ters, Sprayersand Fertilizer Distributors, Send for it without 


@ BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box 132, Grenloch, N. J. 


Desirable Long Island Farms 


Suitable for fruits and vegetables within 100 miles of New York 
city at great bargains. Now is the time to buy. A splendid opportunity 
for up-to-date truckers. Train service unequalled. For circulars and 
descriptive matter write 


A. & LANCDON, Ceneral Freight Agent, L. I. R. R., 
263 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


—_ 


























AND CO-OPERATE 


A Successful ‘Insurance Company. 
J. J. JACOBSEN, MORRISON COUNTY, MINN. 





It will probably be of interest to some 
America Agriculturist readers to know 
how we manage to keep our farm prop- 
erty insured sarely at a cost of only 
about one-fourth of what the old line 
insurance companies ask. 

The Elmdale farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance company was organized and 
began business in January, 1899, writ- 
ing insurance in five towns in Morrison 
county and two in Stearns. The farm- 
ers who organized the company argued 
that the money would do more good if 
kept in the hands of its members, than 
if held- as capital, in charge of a few 
officers. Therefore, the policy fee was 
set very low, 25 cents per hundred for 
five years, afterward relying on as- 
sessments as more capital was needed. 

No insurance was written higher than 
two-thirds of actual cash value and 
the risk to any one member was lim- 
ited to $1000 for any one building and 
$2500 to any one property holder. This 
average very nearly covered two-thirds 
of the cash value of property on most 
of the 80 or 160-acre farms in the ter- 
ritory. Many farmers were, of course, 
doubtful about the success of the com- 
pany and refused to join, but 125 poli- 
cies were written during the first year. 
As time went on and the company al- 
ways paid their losses in full, confi- 
dence in the stability of the organiza- 
tion grew, until now, after six years 
in operation, the company has 316 pol- 
icies in force, covering risks to the 
amount of $392,757. 

Some members claim that the com- 
pany should include more territory, in 
order to gaim a larger membership, 
thereby limiting the amount of cost 
to each member when a heavy loss 
occurs, but the members, as a rule, 
are satisfied with the territory as it is 
and it will probably not be broadened. 
Agents are employed by the directors, 
There are nine directors, who are scat- 
tered pretty well over the territory, 
including some of the most stable cit- 
izens. 

Since the organization of the com- 
pany we have had no _ assessments, 
which as a record compares favorably 
with any companies of which I have 
heard, The cost has been only 5 cents 
per year per hundred dollars insured. 
At least 75% of our losses have been 
caused by lightning and we would be 
glad to have information as to real 
protection which i$ possible for build- 
ings, wire fences, from lightning by 
rods, etc. 


What the Granges Are Doing. 


OHIO. 

Ohio has entered on an era of grange 
hall building. The matter was a live 
one at state grange. Many granges are 
contemplating building this season. 


The power that the grange wields in 
Ohio is shown by the spirit manifested 
by the more intelligent communities 
and by the teachers. The teachers’ fed- 
eration passed a resolution asking the 
state grange to appoint a committee to 
confer with it in deciding policies to 
be pursued in school legislation. In col- 
lege communities and in towns where 
education is ut a high tide, the sen- 
timent is favorable to grange growth, 
The great need is deputies that rep- 
resent the ideal of the state master, 
men and women able to persuade, who 
are successes in their own community 
and can command respect. Farmers 
are not listening to the hard times 
howler, or the pessimist. This indi- 
cates a healthy condition of sentiment. 
If wisely directed, such ideas would 
have a most beneficent influence. 

The ladies of Basil know how to set, 
not only a bounteous table, but an ar- 
tistic one as well, and the dinner was a 
tribute to the highest culinary skill. 
A musical program was rendered by 
the grange choir and by the Misses 
Gass and Miss Carter. One never hears 
ragtime or coon songs at this grange, 
but -high class music that charms and 
delights. 

Fairfield county has a Pomona 
grange. It was organized February 11, 
by Mrs Mary E. Lee, with 70 charter 
members. Owing to the icy condition 
of the roads, only a few could come 
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from Bremen and Pleasantville; hence 
the charter was left open till the mid- 
April meeting which will be held in 
Bremen. John V. Tussing was elected 
master, Earl H. Sims secretary, J. H. 
Downhour treasurer. The other offi- 
cers are te be elected when organiza- 
tion is completed. State Master Der- 
thick made a splendid address that was 
warmly received. Hemade the first pub- 
lic verbal announcement of the new de- 
parture in educational work in the 
grange stating that he never did a thing 
of which he was prouder than signing 
the commissions for this educational 
committee. He stated the grange’s po- 
sition on the public questions of the 
day, and indicated what the farmer 
might be in the policies of the country, 
if trained to service. It was men and 


‘women with special fitness that the 
world demanded, not loose, unrelated 
notions. 


State School Commissioner Jones has 
invited State Master Derthick and 
Past Master T. R. Smith to give ad- 
dresses before the state meeting of the 
school boards. This is the first time 
that the rural districts have been rep- 
resented on the programs. 

Denmark grange of Ashtabula county 
will onen its new hall this month. State 
Master Derthick will dedicate it. The 
building is 24x50 feet and two stories. 
The lodge room is upstairs with dining 
room and kitchen below. It cost about 
$1000. A subscription paper was passed 
through the community and the mem- 
bers contributed liberally of their time. 
There is a barn on the lot. The grange 
owns lot and all property thereon. 

Van Wert grange in Van Wert coun- 
ty has been reorganized by Deputy Bal- 
yeat. It starts out with good pros- 
pects. 

Recently State Master Derthick made 
a number of addresses in Licking coun- 
ty, stimulating the granges. Despite 
the cold, he was greeted by large au- 
diences. He addressed a crowd at 
Summit, and Deputy Byron Merri!! 


later organized Derthick grange. The 
name insures success, 
DELAWARE. 
The Pomona grange of New Castle 
county met recently at Wilmington, 
when the new officers were installed. 


The permanent improvements of high- 
Ways was discussed; aiso the new milk 
ordnance passed by the city council of 
Wilmington, reguiating the sale of milk 
by the farmer. 

Brother Holway, the national deputy 
and State Master Walker recently or- 
ganized a new grange at Wilmington 
with 31 charter members and the pros- 
pects of doubling their membership by 
the middle of March, 

Center of New Castle county is hav- 
ing a boom which promises to be last- 
ing, as they have taken in some excel- 
lent material. Master Walker conferred 
final degrees on a class of 16 recently 
and eight other applications were act- 
ed on the same evening. 

According to State Master Walker, 
farmers ar2 beginning to realize that 
the grange is the place for them and 
their families and nearly every grange 
in the state is receiving new members, 


some of them even doubling their 
membership. 
NEW YORK. 
The fire relief association of Wayne 


county continues to prosper, having 
made a gain during the past year of 
amount of insurance in force of $449,- 


350. The total amount insured at pres- 
ent is $6,487,291. The levies and expen- 
ses for 1904 were $1.72 per $1000. The 
average for the 27 years of its exis- 
tence has been $1.30 per $1000. 

One great source of strength to the 
granges of Seneca county is the co- 
operative insurance, whose laws are 
rigid in requiring that policy holders 
be members in good standing of some 
subordinate grange in the county. The 
business of co-operative insurance in 
the past year has been very prosperous. 
We now have policies of $2,469,369, a 
gain of $250,000 in the year 1904. The 
losses during the year were $1934, show- 
ing a cost to the policy holders of only 
72c per $1000 of insurance, which shows 
conclusively that co-operative insur- 
ance, under grange control, is a source 
of advancement and prosperity. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 





























NEW YORK. 





Demand for Improvement—So great 
has the desire on the part of the farm- 
,unities been for improved 


r com! 
ids, that the counties and towns 
have petitioned the state for the con- 
struction of over 5466 miles of road, and 
these counties and towns stand ready 
to pay their half of the cost, some $20,- 
000.000, to obtain the benefits immedi- 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Feb 28—A 


fine crop of ice has been harvested. 
Hiolmes & Baker are operating a 
sawmill at Bemis Hights, to 


1. the wood from the Carr farm ii 
is being hauled. Hay $10 to 
mn at barn, rye 8i5c p bu, eggs 
butter 27c p lb.. The 


long, 
er is making heavy drafts 
ri haymows. 


Prison Labor to Furnish Stone—A 
practical and valuable suggestion made 
i >» convention in Albany was that 
the siate prisoners should be employed 

crushing stone for siate Au- 
n and Sing. Sing prisons have both 
lemned by the state “prison 
nus too old, and it was sug- 
ed t t there is no reason why the 
} buildings needed should not be lo- 
‘ don a trap rock mountain that 
wil ke 100 years to crush, and be 
used for the benefit of road improve- 
- report of this convention 
it the vigorous exercise of 
would not only create a 
aiding men to regain 
t } ood, but would at the same 
t » provide the state with raw mate- 
in large quantities at cost to be 
ed to all counties desiring to build 
This proposition will in no way 
i rfere with free labor, in that free 
l:bor wilf not be largely employed in 
construction of stone roads unless 
ost of the stone roads can be 
luced, By the reduction of 
crushed stone through the 
t of prison labor, free labor 
mployed atremunerative prices 
rk which otherwise could not be 
en. 


giz pt 
p aoz, 


roads, 


r 


y tude 
Y tucde, 


gely re 


cost of 


Adamsville, Washington Co, Feb 27 


farmers are hiring help for 

ce g season. Wages for good 

ig from $22 to $28 p mo. 

$ k Wintering well. Hay is going 

fs) ? t quite freely at $7 to $10 p ton. 

i z, butter 22c p lb, potatoes 
10c p bu. . 

Clarkson, Monroe Co, Feb 26—Those 
vVho have charge of the roads have in 
} \ places removed the hedges, 

fences and stone walls which 

caused the roads many times to be 
filled with snow, and this has greatly 
reduced the amount of labor required 
to keep them passable in winter. The 
from the walls are drawn to- 
&ether and crushed by a crusher owned 
and operated by the town and placed 
on the roads; thus many places that a 
Tew years ago were a dread to all who 
\ liged to use them are a source 
of comfort and pleasure. Prices of 
produce remain about the same. Wheat 
$1 p bu, beans $1.50, potatoes 35c, 
les $1.50 to $1.65. p bbl, eggs 28c p 


ine 
doz 


Ghent, Columbia Co, Feb 27—Wells 
and springs are low. Where possible 
hiring their old help of 
, believing it is not practicable 

nge each season. Wages $18 to 
| }} month with board for single men, 
or $28 to $31 for those who board them- 


ners are 


f 

] rear 
Lf 

< 


Very little demand for cows, 

lough they are lower than for sev- 

{ years. Horses will be as high if 
not some higher than last spring. 

South Gilboa, Schoharie Co, Feb 28 

~This region is largely dependent upon 

the N Y milk and butter market. The 

prices of these have been very good this 


winter and farmers generally are quite 
\usfied. Most of them have increased 


the size of their dairies beyond the ca- 
pacity of their farms. All have to buy 
more or less grain feed, and a few have 


to buy hay. The price of feed is high, 
due in ~wrt to high freight rates, Some 








AMONG THE FARMERS 











Harvester Talks to Farmers—No. 1. 


A Scries of Personal Talks to the Grain and Grass Growing Farmers of America. 


=—3] HEN you come to harvest 
your grain or grass you 
want to have at hand, 
ready for use, a harvest- 
ing machine upon which 
you can put every pos- 
sible dependence. 

Naturally, with a crop before you 
that won’t wait for cutting, you want 
to feel perfectly safe about your harvest- 
ing machines. 

You don’t want an experiment nor a 
oe you can’t afford to run a 
TISK, 

We have purchased this space from 
the publisher of this paper, for the pur- 
pose of letting in a litile light on the 
harvesting machine question. 

In a series of talks we intend to show 
you how you can get a harvesting ma- 
chine which you can know will bring 
you through the harvest in good shape, 
without loss of time, without delays, and 
without trials of temper. 

We want to point out, from the farm- 
ers view, the advantages of certain ma- 
chines, telling in every case the why 
and giving the reasons behind every 
statement we make. 

This is an advertisement, but every 
word in it is true—and we prove it. 

It means more to your ocket-book 
than it does to ours. 





Since the invention of the modern 
grain harvester and self-binder, more 
than a hundred different machines of 
various styles and types have been put 
on the market. 

The vast majority of them were of- 
fered for sale but a very short time. 

Why? 

What is it that determines the suc- 
cess or failure of a farm machine or 
implement? 

Simply the wll of the farmer. 

He is the judge and the jury in the 
case. His decision is final. 

Take your own case as an example, 
You want any labor saving machinery 
for use on your farm that is good. 

You don’t want the poor kind at any 
price. 

The farmers of this country have al- 
ways been on the lookout for anything 
and everything that holds the promise 
of better results. 

If a good thing is presented to them, 
they buy it and pay for it and make a 
success of it. 

So if an agricultural implement of 
any kind fails to make a success, there 
is only one reason for that failure, and 
that is that it has not the merit that 
commends it to the good judgment and 
sound sense of the practical farmers who 
are asked to use it. 

On the other hand, if a machine suc- 
ceeds in winning popular favor, not only 
for one year, but throughout a series of 
years, you can depend upon it, that there 
is a merit behind it. 





You can’t fool the farmer more than 
one season. 

So then, when you see such harvest- 
ing machines as the Champion, the Deer- 
ing, the McCormick, the Milwaukee 
and the Plano, growing in popu- 
larity every year and gaining a strong- 
er, firmer hold on the respect of the 
farmers who buy them and use them, 
you are pretty safe in making up your 
mind that there is good, honest value 
in these machines—a value and a merit 
not found in machines which have failed 
to win the confidence of any consider- 
able number of farmers, 


But mind you, it is not an easy mat- 
ter to build a first class machine every 
time, any more than it is an easy matter 
to get thirty bushels per acre of wheat 
every season, or to breed a 2:10 trotter 
or a champion bull every time. 

The manufacturer has his troubles— 
just as annoying as those of the farmer. 

And the securing of first class ma- 
terials is one of his first and most griev- 
ous difficulties, 

The lumber market, the iron market, 
the ‘steel market, fluctuate; he cannot 
be sure what the materials will cost him 
a few months hence. 

Quality varies. Very frequently a 
shipment of coal or steel or lumber or 
paint or canvas does not come up to 
specifications. 

Sometimes the thing most needed for 
making a perfect product seems almost 
unprocurable. 

This uncertainty of securing the right 
materials, at the right time, at the right 
price, naturally led to an inevitable re- 
sult: 

The manufacturers of the principal 
harvesting machines—those which had 
made for themselves a place on the mar- 
ket—said: 

“Here, we can’t stand this; we must 
have better materials than we are get- 
ting; we must have them when we want 
them, and we must have them at a fair 
price. If there’s no other way to do it, 
we'll mine our own ore, roll our own 
steel, saw our own lumber, make our own 
paint, mine our own coal and make 
our own coke, as well as build our own 
machines. If one of us cannot operate 
an iron mine and a steel mill, maybe 
two of us together can—certainly five 
of us can.” 

So five it was, 

The manufacturers of five of the 
best self binders decided that by co- 
oferation they would produce for use 
in their several factories materials for 
harvesting machine building, such as 
they could not possibly procure in any 
other way—materials which would be 
under their personal inspection from 
start to finish, and which they could be 
sure were right in every particular. 

They have done that. 

They have done it exactly on the same 


principle as several farmers club 
together to import a good stallion or to 
own a good boar, or a score of farmers 
co-operate in building a creamery, or 
five hundred or more farmers form their 
own fire insurance company. 

This co-operation has resulted in pro- 
ducing materials which enable the man- 
ufacture of a line of harvesting ma- 
chines which have never been equalled 
for durability and long life, for reliabil- 
ity and certainty of results and for all 
round satisfaction in the hands of the 
farmer. 

Such harvesting machines as are pro- 
duced today in the various plants of 
the International Harvester Company 
could not, by any possibility, be pro- 
duced under any other condition—ex- 
cepting at an immense advance in cost 
to the farmer. 


We want to tell more about the fa- 
cilities of the International Harvester 
Company in later articles in this series— 
more about its immense lumber camps in 
Arkansas and Missouri; about its coal 
mines in Kentucky; its iron mines in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota—its steel 
mills in Illinois; we want to tell about 
the other improvements it has effected 
and economies it has made, both in man- 
ufacturing and in distribution—but in 
the present article we want only to leave 
these two thoughts with you: 

1. The International Harvester Com- 
pany is made up of the manufacturers 
of only those machines which the 
farmers of the country had endorsed as 
being most worthy of confidence. The 
Champion, the Deering, the McCormick, 
the Milwaukee and the Plano have 
proved their worth and gained the en- 
thusiastic approval of users in all parts 
of the country. « 

2. The International Harvester Com- 
pany, by co-operation of its five plants, 
has facilities for manufacturing, from 
the mine and forest to the farm, pos- 
sessed by no other manufacturer of ag- 
ricultural implements, enabling it to 
know that every machine in any one of 
its plants has in it only the best pro- 
curable materials. 

We want you to think of these two 
things. 

The harvesting machines endorsed by 
the most farmers. 

The harvesting machines_with the best 
materials in them. 


That means something to you. 


Look for our next talk, and, in the 
meantime, you will doubtless find agen- 
cies in your own locality for these har- 
vesting machines, Each dealer under- 
stands thoroughly the one line he sells, 
and carries a complete stock of repair 
parts. He'll be pleased to show you his 
particular line and to provide you with 
catalogue and full information. 





In the International Harvesting Machines, 


Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Plano, 


You Are Offered 


The Quality which comes from the world’s greatest facilities in manufacturing. 
The Economy which comes from stable, uniform cost of materials. 


The Safety which comes from a well established, permanent institution. 
The Convenience which comes from separate agencies everywhere and repairs always om 


hand. 


You cannot afford to overlook these advantages. 


They are not offered you in other lines of harvesting machines. 


Remember. The International lines are represented by different dealers. See them for catalogues. 


Binders, Reapers, Headers, Header-Binde 
Rakes, Hay Sta 


Corn Binders, Corn Shockers, Corn Pickers, Huskers and Shredders, Mowers, Tedders, Hay Rakes, Sweep 
ers, Hay Balers, Knife Grinders, Gasoline Engines, Weber Wagons, Binder Twine. 








—. 


.“old reliable’ 
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Southern Edition 


For Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Florida. 
American Agriculturist aims to make 
thorough study of the needs of farmers 
and planters in each of these states, 
and from actual knowledge of local con- 
dit‘ons supply the practical, helpful 
matter needed. Help us, brother farm- 
crs. Make this your own paper. Use 
its pages to discuss the proplems con- 
fronting you. Ask questions. Give the 
American Agriculturist 
Feel 


270 


the benefit of your experience. 
that its pages are yours. 





farmers are coming to think that they 
must raise more feed on their farms 
and so buy less of the dealers. The 
dairies taking the local milk notified 
their patrons that their dairies are 
soon to be inspected by the New York 
board of health. Any milk not pro- 
duced under sanitary conditions is to 
be excluded from the city market. 


Cassava a Profitable Farm Crop. 


S. H. GAITSKILL, MARION COUNTY, FLA. 








I think cassava is a very valuable 
food piant. I just planted it about six 
years ago, growing my first crop for 
a starch factory. I had about 35 acres, 
and have grown it since for stock food. 
I know of no other plant so univer- 
sally liked by all kinds of stock. It 
is very rich in starch and is a badly 
balanced ration fed alone, but excel- 
le-t when combined with some product 
ric’: in protein. I have fed it to horses, 

















CASSAVA ROOTS. 


milch cows, steers, hogs and 
chickens. All eat it with avidity. Too 
much will not make good milk. It isa 
great egg producing feed. I have fed 
it in various ways, from cutting the 
roots, to throwing them out on the 
ground just as they were pulled and 
could see but little advantage in cut- 
ting. Besides being very rich in starch, 
it is very succulent and seems to aid 
in general digestion, as well as being 
a good fat former, 

I have always planted in rich land, 
and my crops have been inclined to 
make too much top, but planted in 
pine land, it does not make so much 
top. My crops have yielded about five 
or six tons of roots per acre. I hav2 
known of ten tons per acre. being 
grown. A good seedbed is needed. 
Ground must be well plowed and har- 
rowed. ‘The seed pieces are planted 
about 4 feet apart each way. It is 
best planted in checks, as it can be 
cultivated better. It does well with 
500 pounds of fertilizer per acre, but 
wants a fertilizer rich in potash and 
phosphoric acid. The ground must be 
of «a loose, sandy character, or it will 
be bad harvesting the roots, as they 
must be pulled up. 

I tind it hard to get a perfect stand, 
and it requires a long season to perfect 


Condensed Knowledge. 


mules, 








The 1905 edition of the American 
Agriculturist Year Book and Farmer's 
Almanac surpasses any previous issue 
of the book. It is one of the few 
almanacs to contain the complete elec- 
tion returns. This feature alone makes 
it almost a necessity in the home, and 
when one stops to consider the addi- 
tional amount of condensed knowledge 
and statistics the book contains, it is 
hard to realize that it is possible to get 
so much into one volume. Believing 
that every reader of this journal should 
own a copy, we are offering it on such 
terms as will bring it within the reach 
of everyone. A complete announce- 
ment is published on another page. Do 
not fail to carefully note the terms 
upon which the book is given, for you 
cannot afford to be without it. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Extension of Cotton Markets 


its growth, and must be kept clean. 
This makes it a rather expensive crop 
to grow, as the season of cultivation is 
long. The roots must be harvested as 
fed, as it will usually sour in five or 
six days. .This is a disadvantage, as 
it cannot be harvested and_ stored. 
Cultivation must be shallow from start 

















CASSAVA IN FULL FOLIAGE, 


to finish, as the roots run close to the 
surface. 

The price paid by starch factories has 
been $6.50 per ton, f o b cars. I have 
estimated it as worth $8 per ton for 
stock feed. The roots, if undisturbed, 
will stay in the ground and keep in 
fine condition all winter. I think it a 
very fine feed, and every farmer should 
grow a few acres. It is an expensive 
crop first, because it is hard to get a 
full stand, and second, because the sea- 
son of cultivation is so long. I think 
it will take at least one-third longer 
than corn. 


Sweet Potato Compared with Cotton. 
J. C. M’AULIFFE, COLUMBIA COUNTY, GA. 








The man on the safe side of sweet 
potatoes was the fellow who raised a 
crop last year. A neighbor of mine 
made more profit on one acre of sweet 
potatoes than he did on 25 acres of cot- 
ton and he made as much cotton per 
acre as anybody did and made no more 
potatoes than most anybody could have 
made. But there is more money even 
in cheap potatoes than there is in cheap 
cotton, Let's figure on an acre of each 
putting potatoes at the lowest price I 
have ever known them to sell at in 
the sweet potato belt and cotton at 
present prices. 

Sweet potatoes: Land rent, $3; ma- 
nure, 200 pounds acid phosphate, $1.75; 
50 pounds nitrate soda, $2.50; 50 pounds 
muriate potush, $2.50; plants, $5; prep- 
aration of soil, $1; hoeing three times, 
$1.80; plowing four times, $2; gathering 
and storing $8; thus making a total ex- 
pense of $27.55. An average*crop of 
200 bushels at 30 cents per bushel would 
mean $60, or a net profit of $32.45. 

Cotton: Land rent, $3; manure, 200 
pounds acid phosphate, $1.75; 50 pounds 
nitrate soda, $2.50; preparation of soil, 
$1; hoeing three times, $1.80; plowing 
four times, $2; gathering (picking) 
$5.25: making a total expense of $17.30. 
The yield of seed would be worth $4.50; 
250 lint at 7 cents, $17.50, making a 
total of $22, which would mean a net 
profit of $4.70. 


Every practical farmer knows the 
above figures are truly conservative, 
The cost of putting out the potato 


plants is supposed to be covered by the 
cotton seed, hence its omission. The 
cost of marketing the potatoes is heav- 
ier than that of cotton, but the cost of 
bagging and ties and ginning offsets 
the difference. With cotton down at 
the price given not a cent can be made 
after paying its items of cost. 

The manure specified is the correct 
thing and sandy loam the best soil for 
sweet potatoes. The manure should be 
put in as soon as possible, except 
nitrate of soda, which can best be ap- 
plied to advantage just as the plants 
commence ‘growing. The preparation 
and cultivation is much like that of 
cotton. No matter how many potatoes 
one raises there is no likelihood of hav- 
ing to sell at the price stated and by 
storing awhile double the amount may 
be obtained. In case one has an over- 
supply every animal on the farm will 
eat them and hogs will do their own 
gathering and grow fat. But the thing 
to do is to store them until they are 
needed. The best varieties for home 
use and shipping are the vineless and 
pumpkin yams. They are suited to all 
localities. The San Domingo yam or 
Trinidad is fine for stock, as the yield is 
usually enormous and keeps. well 
throughout the_winter, 





The committee appointed at the re- 
cent cotton convention in New Orleans 
to secure Pres Roosevelt’s co-operation 
in an effort to enlarge foreign markets 
for American cotton and cotton goods, 
was cordially received on the day ap- 
pointed. In his address to the presi- 
dent, former Senator John L. McLau- 
rin, chairman of the committee, said 
the cenvention realized that the high 
prices for cotton in 1902-3 had stimu- 
lated acreage which produced an over- 
supply in 1904. Unless wider markets 
can be found before 1907, a repetition 
of present difficulties will occur by that 
time, if the price of cotton be 10 cents 
next year. With proper effort, China, 
Morocco, Abyssinia and other eastern 
countries can be made to take enough 
cotton and its products to put their 
manufacture on a permanently pros- 
perous basis. 

The entire United States is deeply in- 
terested in the prosperity of the cotton 
planter. When cotton pays flour, mules, 
corn and meat are imported by the 
south from the west, otherwise they 
are produced at home and the lessened 
consumption is felt in the grain and 
stock belt. The exports of cotton last 
year were nearly $400,000,000, and home 
consumption $250,000,000, a grand total 
which is an important factor in settling 
the trade balance of the world in favor 
of the United States. 

In a written address handed the 
president, the committee expressed re- 
gret that congress had paid less atten- 
tion than seemed warranted by the 
president’s recommendation, in the last 
annual message, to appoint a commis- 
sion to study and report on the re- 
sources of oriental markets as a field 
for American trade. It requested that 


the recommendation be renewed by 
special message. The interests of no 
two classes are more closely allied, 


nor so mutually dependent, as those of 
cotton manufacturers and producers. 
The full value of raw material is ob- 
tained only when manufactured nearest 


the place of production. Far more 
food and clothing are produced than 


can be consumed at home, hence either 
production must be curtailed or out- 
side markets found for the surplus. 

From figures quoted, it appears China 
consumes only one yard of American 
cotton per capita and also if consump- 
tion there per capita were as in Amer- 
ica, the present production of the world 
would not supply the demand. A care- 
ful study of the new conditions should 
bring out facts of great value to Amer- 
ican manufacturers and merchants, es- 
pecially those interested in cotton. 
Eight years have elapsed since inves- 
tigations were conducted in China, yet 
these are still the most authoritative 
guides as to the possibilities of trade 
there. It is America’s turn to continue 
this work. The fieid is most inviting 
of the world. Central and South Amer- 
ica used $3,000,000 worth of goods last 
year. This should be largely increased. 
Mediterranean, Red sea and Persian 
gulf countries clamor for American 
goods, but cannot now obtain them for 
reasons which can be removed. 

In his reply the president assured 
the committee of his great interest in 
the object in view; promised to do 
everything in his power to secure en- 
actment of legislation to provide for 
the commission urged; referred to his 
recommendation already made to con- 
gress; and expressed doubt as to the 
possibility of accomplishing 
b, special message to congress now 
so congested with business and the ses- 
sionso near its close. He said, however, 
that he would discuss the matter with 
senators from the cotton states and 
with members of his cabinet, and send 
the special message if there were any 
prospect of legislation at this time, 
otherwise he would include a _ strong 
recommendation in his first message to 
the 59th congress. 

This year the census bureau will be- 
gin furnishing statistics relative to the 
domestic consumption of cotton. The 
move is the outcome of the joint res- 
olution of congress providing for such 
data to be kept. Figures will also be 
given showing the surplus of cotton 
held by manufacturers. By these meth- 
ods and the use of statistics already 
available, it is expected that informa- 
tion regarding the cotton crop will be 
most complete. 
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anything | 
and full assortment of general nursery stock. 











KENTUCKY 


Jessamine Co—Because the alleged 
failure of the burley tobacco growers’ 
co, the farmers from this and adjoin- 





ing counties are taking their tobacco 
to the Lexington warehouses. There 
is so much that business has become 


almost demoralized. Sales every week. 

Livingston Co—Stock beginning to 
show effects of confinement. The crop 
of young pigs will be the smallest in 
years. Lambs look poorly but where 
the sheep are sheltered and fed reg- 
ularly the loss so far is not over 5%. 
All kinds of poultry doing badly. Hens 
have stopped laying. Nearly all the 
mines in this county have closed down, 
throwing many men out of employ- 
ment. Hogs are selling at $4 p 100, 
milch cows $15 to $25, Wheat $1.25 p 


bu, corn 45c, eggs 20c p doz. Farm 
hands 75c to $1 p day. What little wheat 
was sown last fall looks poorly. The 


"04 crop of tobacco all sold at better 
prices by 2c on the Ib than the ’03 crop 
brought. If the weather settles so 
farmers can burn plant beds there will 
be an_increase of 25% over last year's 
acreage, though the main crop will be 
corn, sorghum and peas. 

Caldwell Co—Many young lambs and 
rigs have frozen to death this winter, 
owing to cold weather. Stock is in 
bad condition. Wheat looks poorly, as 
the weather was so dry when it was 
sown that it came up badly. There 
was only a small crop sown. But few 
tobaceo plant beds burned and sown 
This will make late sowing, which 
will reduce "05 crop, 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Hinds Co—Almost no arrangements 
are made here for housing any kind o1 
stock except horses; cattle are fed littl 
or none and as a consequence are weak 
and unable to stand bad weather. 
Many farmers are complaining lately ot 
cattle dying. Other stock does better. 
Farmers are not selling cotton; still 
holding in hope of better price. It is 
hard to tell what proportion of a nor- 





mal crop will be planted this year 
The price at planting time will have 
more to do with the crop than it has 


done sometimes. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Laurens Co—Oats badly injured by 
the freezes. Small area of wheat sown 
and it is in bad condition on account 
of the extreme cold. There has been 
no cotton sold since the market broke 
last fall; farmers seem disposed to 
keep what they have on hand and say 
they will not sell for less than 10c. 
Help is scarce and asking big wages. 
From present indications there will be 
a large area of land not worked in any 
crop this year. There is a great 
amount of public work going on that 
takes off a good many hands. 
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VIRIGNIA, 


Chesterfield Co—Feed of all kinds is 
searece and high. The tannery of W. 
W. Baker at Halisboro, employing 30 
men, is running at full capacity. Much 
pine cord wood is being shipped. 


Pittsylvania Co—Farm work has 


been very much retarded by the con- 
tinuous cold weather. The land has 
been covered with snow most of the 


time and frozen to the depth of several 


inches, 


Sussex Co—Many birds much 
game have perished during the long, 
intense cold spell. Hawks, crows and 
other large birds have nearly starved. 
No farm ‘work done yet, and farmers 

ill be behind in getting ready for this 
year’s crop. 


Roanoke Co—The Watts farm, 


and 


near 


Roanoke, one of the best farms in this 
section, which has been in the Watts 
family for nearly a century, has been 
id to a company in that city for 
$35,000. This is the third suburban 
m sold to stock companies lately. 


others being the Carr and Persinger 


King William Co—After much delay 


ount of the snow and ice, the 
y s mills in this section which 
been standing idle for several 
sh:uve started up again. Teamsters 
d to hauling again. ‘There 
{9 wagons h::uling lumber from 
n to Hanover sta on the 

d ke and Ohio, 
Augusta Co—The Va hort society, 
izh in existence but a few years, 
} r the influence of its enthusi- 
i ble pres, S. B. Woods, ac- 
i great and good results, by 
ruit growers to the neces- 
ised tle al to and adop- 
of modern methods in fruit cul- 


ro 


Citrus Fruit Exhibition—A splendid 
of citrus fruits, perhaps the 
» the sub-tropical fair, espe- 
iges and pomelos, was the 
*ksonville, Fla, of compe- 
zes offered by the E. 
iny. The exhibition 
full there was barely 
room for judges and visitors to pass 
down the aisles. But for the freeze of 
h prevented many growers 
1S the place would have 
Hubbard of Fed- 
Reenier of 
Lake City 
is of judg- 


display 


; ly of ora 
! it at Ja 
tition for the pri 
QO. Painter comp: 


‘com was so 


Jin 25, wil 





m exhibiti 
been too small. E. §S. 
1 Point and Prof F. C. 
1 Florida exper sta at 
t d as judges. As a bas 
j 20 points cove g package, pack 
i uniformity wet added to the 
ndaz adopted by the Fla hort 
soe. First prize, $100 gold was award- 
ed W. S. Hart of Hawks Point: second, 
$50 lace of Like Helen; third, 
smania F. Collins. First 
ye fruit, $50, M. Zigler of 
second, $25, J. P. Mace; 
of Auburndale and Hen- 
rick Larson of White City, all tied; 
{ d, $19, H. Kundsen of White City. 
\ I t is to be congratulated upon 
t quality of- his especially 
because it was not packed on purpose 
jition, but was selected 
shipment sent to market. The 
exhibitors who did not win 
prizes was sold and the proceeds re- 
itted to them. The contest is to be 
repeated in 1906 and 1907. 


Cotton Not Offered Freely—aAfter 
working up to an 8e basis-the cotton 





e 


1 scale 


(. HI. Coffin 


exhibit, 


for the exhil 
from a 
fruit of 





market showed few notable features. 
Perhaps significance lies in the fact 


that receipts at southern ports and in- 


terior towns continue to run remark- 
y small, in view of the big crop es- 
timates, In spite of the fact that buy- 


ing interests claim hc 
will not cause improvement, owing to 
the haswtehes that a big crop is in 
abeyance ready to glut the market 
when conditions are favorable, the 
I oderate recipts have certainly had 
Sor ne stimulating effect. Reports from 
Ga and the Carolinas say farmers ap- 
pear indifferent to current prices, and 
buyers cannot secure spot foods for 
“nything under 8e p Tb. There is a be- 
lief, however, that if prices work up 
toward 9c, planters will loosen up. At 
New York, spot middling sold around 


& Dp Ib. 
1 


lding back cotton 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


NORTH CAROLINA. 





Beaufort Co—Little spring plowing 
doyge. Some cotton in the fields un- 
picked. Farmers all say they are go- 
ing to reduce cotton acreage at least 
25%. Potato crop expected to be as 
large as usual if the weather condi- 
tions will permit the land to be put in 
shape. Few, if any, peas will be 
planted. Oats planted last fall look as 
if they would die. Seed potatoes sell- 
ing $2.75 to $3.50 p bbl. More corn and 
peanuts will be planted this year than 
usual, 

Cleveland Co—No farm work has 
been done, as the ground has been 
frozen most of the winter. Wood 
scarce and high, being sold at $2.50 to $3 
p cd. Farmers are holding cotton on 
account of low prices. There are prob- 
ably 5000 bales of cotton being held for 
higher prices. The acreage will prob- 
ably be reduced a great deal if prices 
do not improve before planting time. 
No garden work has been done so far. 

Chatham Co—Small grain is looking 
badly. Oats indicate a failure. There 
‘ms to be a tolerable good stand of 
wheat. Prices of all farm products 
still good, except cotton. Peas are 
very scarce and high. 

Surry Co—Scarcely any work done 
Dec 


Ser 





on the farms in this section since 
1, owing to the extremely cold weath- 
er. About half of the tobacco crop 
is still unsold. Wheat crop in poor 
condition, as it was sown so late in the 
ison, owing to dry weather. Corn 
sclils at T5e p bu, oats 60c, wheat $1.25, 
pork jc p Ib, beef on hoof 3c. The 
low price of tobacco has the effect 


tc somewhat discourage farmers. 

Madison Co—No plowing has been 
done for corn yet. Wheat is looking 
poor and the wexuther conditions have 
been bad for it. Farmers can do noth- 
ing but feed stock and make fires. All 
stock doing very well. 


Iredell Co—Scarcely any farm work 


done yet. Wheat was protected by 
snow during the recent severe cold 
wave. Tobacco beds being prepared. 





GEORGIA. 


Thomas Co—The land in this county, 
like that of all the other counties bor- 
dering on the Fla line, is comparative- 
ly level, but well drained in most places, 
The principal crops are cotton, corn, 
sweet potatoes, sugar cane, rice and 
peanuts. The growing of melons for 
shipment to northern markets is being 
engaged in to a considerable extent and 
the industry is increasing, especially 
in the production ot cantaloupes. Few 
cultivated fruits are a success in this 
section except some kinds of pears. A 





few varieties of peaches, known as 
Honey and Peento, are fairly success- 


ful. They ripen very early and are of 
fine quality. Plums are .generally a 
failure. Strawberries are grown in a 


small way, but are not considered prof- 
itable. The climate here is about all 
that can be desired during winter; in 
fact, it is so genial that many tourists 
and health seekers pass their winters 
at Thomasville.—[S. D. Riegel. 


TENNESSEE 


Sullivan Co—Wheat and oats in poor 
condition on account of freezing win- 
ter and a dry fall to start with. Plenty 
of feed in country, and al] kinds of 
stock wintering well. Hay $10 p ton, 
corn 50c p bu, wheat $1.20, oats 25 to 
40c, Irish potatoes 50c, chickens 10c p 
lb, eggs 20c p doz, butter 18 to 20c, Low 
prices being offered for horses and 
mules. A good many farms changing 
hands. 

Dekalb Co—Wheat, rye, oats, ete, 
have had good snow protection most of 
the time this winter. Stock of all kinds 
and poultry have suffered much, but 
so far not many of them have died, 
and they are generally in good condi- 
tion. Farmers pretty well supplied with 
feed. Strawberries not hurt, having 
had the protection of snow. 











To Better the Milk Traffic. 


of milk producers 
Wednesday 





The mass meeting 
and consumers this week 
night, at the Manhattan assembly 
rooms in New York city, was in full 
swing at the time this issue was going 
to press. Prof W. G. Johnson of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist was made permanent 
chairman. Never in the history of the 
milk business in New York city have 
consumers and small retail dealers been 
so earnest in their efforts to secure pure 
and wholesome milk direct from the 
farmers. The farmers and small milk 
dealers have in the past been obliged 
to bear the unjust attacks made upon 
them in not furnishing pure milk to 
the consumer. 

It is a well-known fact that neither 
the farmer nor the small! retail dealer 
has been responsible for this trouble. 
Just how this problem could be handled 
to best advantage has been a question 
that has long puzzled producers and 
consumers alike. The agitation by the 
New York World and American Agri- 
culturist has brought together the two 
great masses of people who are most 
interested in this question. The World 
is working in behalf of the consumer 
and small retail dealer, while American 
Agriculturist has steadfastly upheld 
the interests of the milk producing 
farmers who furnish this necesary 
product to Greater New York. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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The Sele of Tobacco by the Grower. 


W. DANIEL, TENNESSEE. 


the act of '94 provid- 
ing that “farmers and growers who 
sell leaf tobacco, of their own growth 
and raising, shall not be regarded as 
manufacturers of tobacco,” etc, has 
been construed by the commissioner of 
internal revenue, to apply only to those 
who sell leaf tobacco of their own 
growth and raising and deliver the 
same by their own hand. If this be 
so I would be glad to be referred to 
copies of any opinions given by any 
law officer of the government to that 
effect. I cannot see that the right of 
farmers who sell leaf tobacco of their 
own growth and raising, to be not re- 
garded as manufacturers, is in any 
sense a personal privilege to them. 
They have the right as citizens to sell 
and handle their tobacco as they please. 
This right is inherent in free men; and 
when a law defines who manufacturers 
are, and does not comprehend _ this 
class of persons as manufacturers, they 


As I am advised, 


merely continue in the enjoyment of 
natural rights. 
The subject being dealt with is one 


of great interest to the tobacco grow- 
ers of my state and all tobacco grow- 
ers in the U §S. The fact that while 
the prices of other commodities have 
been steadily advancing, the price of 
tobacco as a farm product has been 
going down, is one that of itself dem- 
onstrates that it is now being grown 
and sold under conditions which oper- 
ate powerfully to the prejudice of the 
agricultural interests, 


Tobacco Notes, 


PHILIPPINE BILL REPORTED—The 
Curtis bill for reducing the duty on 
Philippine tobacco to 25% of the pres- 
ent Dingley rates was last week favor- 
ably reported by the house committee 
on ways and means. This measure has 
long been fought against by tobacco 
interests of the U §S, and the opposition 
to the bill will be continued in the hope 
of seeing it defeated when put to vote. 


KENTUCKY. 

CLARKSVILLE—Offerings consist most: 
ly of low grade leaf and lugs of '03 crop, 
for which the market was generally 
firm and unchanged. The severe win- 
ter weather has been broken by a mild- 
er damp spell, and tobacco can again 
be handled in the barns. The percent- 
age of lugs in the new crop appears 
to be unusually small. Some small 
sales are being made at the loose to- 
bocco houses, but little or nothing is 
being done in loose tobacco in the 
country. As the factories handling to- 
bacco for export to the U K have lost 
3 mos of working time, the quantity 
to be sent abroad will be much smaller 
than intended at the beginning of the 
season. Medium leaf is quoted at $7 
@8 p 100 lbs.—[M. H. Clark & Bro, 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















| Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Per 100 lbs ———— —_- 

| 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 | 1905| 1904 
Chicago..... $6.25 |$6.00 |$5.00 |$575 $6.15 $4.75 
New York...| 6.00 | 5.50 | 6.C5 | 5.80 | 7.00! 5.00 
Buffalo...... | 5.75 | 5.25 | 6.40] 6.15 | 7.00] 5.00 
Kansas City} 5.40] 6.10 | 495] 5.50 | 6.00) 4.50 
Pittsburg...| 5.60 | 5.25 | 6.35 | €.19 | 6.75) 5.00 


At Chicago, an active market was 
prevented by reason of the car short- 
age which prevailed for several days. 
This interfered considerably with the 
eastern order trade. As a result, cattle 
grading no better than fair to average 
were disappointing sellers. Another 
factor tending to make the local situ- 
ation unsatisfactory was the condition 
of the. Liverpool market. Quotations 
for best steers at that point dropped to 
9144@11%c p lb, the lowest range in a 
year. For the time being receipts at 
this market showed improvement in 
quality. Some very good lots of steers 
were offered from western feed lots. 


Fancy native steers .......... $6.00@ 6.25 
Inferior to medium........... 3.00@ 4.75 
Fed western steers .........-. 3.09@ 5.90 
Good to choice fed heifers... 3.50@ 4.50 
Extra native butcher cows... 3.75@ 4.25 
Fair to good butcher cows... 2.50@ 3.25 
Cutters and canners.......... 1.15@ 2.75 
Common to ex butcher bulls. 2.00@ 4.00 


Feeders, good to choice....... 3.50@ 4.50 


Plain to choice stockers...... 2.00@ 3.75 
oo EE errr 4.00@ 7.00 
Milch cows, p head...........25.00@45.00 


Hog offerings were not excessive and 
in consequence trade continued to 
range around the 5c mark as noted in 
these columns last week. While vac- 
illations were not infrequent, the tend- 
ency was for slightly firmer prices. The 
proportion of good; heavy packing hogs 
among arivals was rather light. Ship- 
pers bought freely on eastern account, 
Packers maintain that the coming few 
weeks should see liberal runs of swine. 

After reaching $8.25 p 100 Ibs the lamb 
market softened and best fed stock sold 
down to $7.75. Their appears to be an 
increase in offerings of lambs from 
Minn feed lots. Choice wethers com- 
mand $5.75@6.25, fed yearlings 6.75@ 
7.25, ewes 5.25@6. Even very common 
ewes brought 3.50@4. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
ETANDARD GRADES, WITILT COMPARISONS. 




















Wheat Corn Oats 

Cash oF 8POF) To55 1 1904 | 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 
Chicago..... 20 [1.07%] .44 | 53 | 31 | 42% 
New York.../1.: 1.09 | .55 58%] .38 | .55 
Boston.. — | .55%,| 63 | .39 | .64% 
Toledo., ‘3 1.05 47 47 33 45 
St Louis. 1.1 1.06 | .45 45-2] .82%! .42e 
Min’p'lis....|1.15 |1.02',] .43 46 | .28%,| .41 
Liverpool...|1.14 — | .66 61 — = 








At Chicago, the wheat situation is 
without really important new feature, 
As noted in these columns from week 
to week, the market has for some time 
been congested, particularly May de- 
livery. So far as legitimate influences 
are concerned, the condition of winter 
wheat now slumbering in the ground, 
the movement of the latest crop and 
the foreign situation, the tendency is 
toward general steadiness. Prices for 
choice grades of cash wheat are so 
high that millers claim their business 
is greatly restricted, and the flour trade 
remains dull. Our exports of wheat 
and flour continue very small; western 
Europe, the chiefest buyer, getting 


Do Not Delay. 








On every copy of our journal which 
you receive there is a little yellow ad- 
dress label. This gives besides your 
name and address, the date your sub- 
scription expires. Please look at this 
label and see whether you are dated 
well in advance. If not, do not delay, 
but renew now and secure the benefit 
of our many attractive offers. To 
those sending their renewal for the 
coming year, we will, on request, send 
a free copy of the American Agricul- 
turist - Year Book and Farmer's 
Almanac for 1905. This book is inval- 
uable and should be in every home. A 


compiete announcement is given on 
another page. ; 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


needed supplies from other parts of 
the world. 

While May wheat is held moderately 
firm around $1.18@1.20 p bu, July has 
sold close to the dollar point. Consid- 
erable trade is noted in Sept at 92@ 
93c p bu. 

Farm reserves of wheat are being 
whittled down rapidly, and it is reason- 
able to believe that the amount from 
our latest moderate to short crop to be 
carried over into the new year, July 
1, will show small proportions, espe- 
cially should exports improve. The 
condition of autumn sown grain in 
Europe is regarded generally promis- 
ing, of course with some _ exceptions, 
Recent advices have spoken of rather 
poor outlook in India, which one year 
with another aims to ship fair quan- 
tities of wheat to Europe. 

The notable thing in the corn mar- 
ket is the effort of the transportation 
companies to wind up the freight rate 


war. During the past two or three 
weeks large quantities of corn from 
the central west have moved to gulf 


and Atlantic ports for export account. 
The market has been weak and firm by 
turns, price changes narrow, No 2 in 
store salable around 4414%4,@45c p bu, 
May 464%4,@47l4e, 

The oats trade has proved a rather 
dull affair, inclined to follow other 
markets. Standard oats in store are 
quotable around 3ic p bu, May much 
the same level, July 30144@31%%4c. 

Grass seeds were in fair request with 
the winter wearing away, and strong 
activities near at hand. Offerings of 
timothy were only moderate, and con- 
tract prime was salable around $2.75@ 
2.80 p 100 Ibs, clover 12.50. Offerings 
of hungrian and millet very meager 
and quotations 1,.25@1.75 p 100 lbs for 
both. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat sells 
at $1.23 p bu, No 1 northern Manitoba 
1.12, mixed corn 54@54'4c in elevators, 
corn chops 20 p ton, mixed oats 37@38c 
p bu, white clipped 38@41%c, rye No 
2 old 85c, malting barley 55@60c, feed- 
ing 4514%4.@46c, malt 58@65c, 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADB. 
uniess otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, wsrehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
6old in a small way to retailers or con- 

gumers, an advance is usualiy secured. 

Apples. 

Holdings of storage apples in the 
U S in Feb were estimated by the apple 
shippers’ assn at 2,400,000 bbis. This 
showed an increase of only 175,000 bbls 
over a year ago. Supplies in cold stor- 
age exhibited a decrease of about 100,- 
000 bbls from Feb ’03, totaling 1,530,000. 
Common storage stocks were 861,000 
bbls, an increase of nearly 300,000 bbls 
over the same period in ’04. 

An item of significance to holders of 
704 U S apples is the following from 
London: It is certain that England 
will not have half the quantity of Tas- 
manian apples as she had last year. 
On account of the large supplies last 
year American apples ‘were shut out of 
the English markets early in April; 
this year England should take Amer- 
ican apples until such time as the 
French cherries and strawberries are 
ready, which sometimes arrive in May. 

A bill has been introduced into the 
Canadian legislature regarding the 
packing of apples for export. it pro- 
vides fruit shall be sent abroad in sea- 
soned boxes not, less than 10 in deep, 
11 in wide and 20 in long, containing as 
near 2200 cubic inches as possible. 

At New York, market firmer, Fey 
Kings $3.25@3.75 p bbl, Jonathan 1.50@ 
2p bu bx, Spitz 2@2.50, Spy 2@3.50 p 
bbl, Baldwin and Greening 1.50@3. 

At Boston, apples moving with more 
freedom. Baldwins and Greenings $1.50 
@2.50 p bbl, Talman Sweets 1.50@2.75, 
Kings and Spys 2.75@4. 

Beans. 

At New York, the strength noted 
last week is still in force. Choice mar- 
rows fetch $3.15@3.20 p bu, pea 195@ 
2.10, red kidneys 2.90@3. 

The firmness in the Cal lima bean 
market is notable. Quotations are now 
$4.25 p 100 lbs f o b and some growers 
are predicting a “5c market.” MHold- 
ings are reported moderate and fully 


ROOFING 


No wet, no mold, no rot under AMATITE. 
It's made to keep things dry and tight, and does 
it better than any other Ready Roofing. 
With a hammer you can put it down yourself. 


We send with each roll cement and nails sufficient for 
the job. No expensive help required. 
Once on, you forget you have a roof—no leaks, 

no repairs — just solid satisfaction. 
Free sample upon request. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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making mills has perfected the 








Built in 
Eight 
Sizes 


Quaker City 
They are ball bearing, conse- 
quently easy running. Grind 
all kinds of small grain and ear 
corn at the same time or sepa- 
rately. Can't be beat for making 
table meal. Require less pow- 
er than any other mill on the 
market. Sent on Trial. Freight 
paid. Send for free catalogue. 


The A.W.Straub Co. cee asc sey" Chtcoge, it 











Insures good health 
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STRETCHING WIRE 


CUTTING WIRE AND 
HOLDING THE END 





STAPLE 


Nine tools in one—pliers, three wire cut- 
ters, hammer, staple puller, nail 
splicer, and stretcher, Convenient 
= weight, though heavy enough to 

rive a staple. No going back for some} 
CUTTING WIREtool forgotten. It will do anything tn 
fencing work, Saves time—wire—staples§ 
r —mutilating the posts. 
hU Bl over and over. Price $1.1 
Send for circular and we wil! give you the 
4] name of dealer in your locality who has it 
on sale, Write us today and have it when 
"} you get ready to do that fence work. Our 
plier is made from the best quality of tool 









steel, tempered right. 


will have no complaint of theirs being 
broken the first time used. 


yerg> The CRONK & CARRIER MFG. CO. 
kL 


Fence PLIER 


mira, N. ¥. 





PATO Jans 1898 < ere 
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fa steel 


Pays for itself 
prepald. 


Dealer and user 
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Pratts Cow Tonic. PULLING : DRIVING 
Madeby Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. oe 













Medium Weight Hoes, which travel 
at Uniform Depth. Accurate 
Land Surveyor. Evenly Bal- 
anced. No Neck Weight. 













while in motion, 
feed, with cone gear for change of quantity. 
Corrosive Glass Fertilizer Distributor, thrown out of gear 
This is a drill of highest grade, 
fully illustrating the superiority of the Buckeye line; 
its excellency will appeal to you. 
mj; or write to us for complete descriptive catalogue. 


P. P. MAST & CO., 20 Canal St., Springfield, Ohio. 


by independent lever. 


Square Tube 
Frame. 
Lever at End. 


Pin Hoe or Spring Hee. 


Lifting 


Steel 





Your dealer has it—ask 


With a Record 


It has met with the unqual- 
ified approval of farmers who 
have used it for years. Unsurpassed 
for accurate sowing, durability, econ- 
omy, and ease of operation. 
ing parts simple and easy of access. 
Machine perfectly controlled and regulcted 
Has double run force grain 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


























»--*, of the visible coast supply must be 
held for seed. 
Dressed Meats. 
4¢ New York, calves are cleaning 


up better d quotations exhibit firm- 
, Cho light veals 11%@12\4c p 
2 asain @T%c, hogs 6%@S8c, ten- 


hothouse lambs $@9 


Eggs. 

( it is that the new egg crop 
x ome on a market bare of storage 
stocks. Refrigerator holdings are re- 
ported to be prac tically exhausted and 


say were there a full consump- 
eneral egg famine would pre- 


| a +4 


\ Attention is beginning to be cen- 
1 Or April prices. Chicago storage 
ests ur talking 13@l4ce. Unless 


ts should prove phenom- 
however, farmers ought 
secure as good prices as 


1 < season, 

At Ne York, tendency for the ex- 
rices to recede, Fresh gath- 
sterns quoted at 28@30c p doz, 

refrigerators 24@26c, 


eipts of hennery stock 
quotations 32@34c p doz, 
Oc. 
proceeding 
to Sic p 


‘igerators 


dealers are 


Extras sold 





Fresh Fruits. 


te freely to the effect 

st month seriously in- 

uds along the Missouri 

> ek or so more sli ould dem- 
uracy of these state- 


York, strawberries in some- 
pply, fey bringing 65@ 
} Ye, cranberries 


p bbl for choice. 
Hay and Straw. 
N York, for the time being the 
very satisfactory con- 
< to congestion of general 
rding the delivery of hay. 
brings $17 p ton, clover 
No 1 rye straw 22@28c, 


t 10@11. 
Mill Feeds. 
Ne York, local mills are report- 


business for bran at $20@ 
mn. 2 ldlings 22, red dag 24, west- 
19.75 to arrive, cotton- 


Onions. 
ymmercial agriculture in this 
vi be found reviews of the on- 
situation. and account of recent 
t export trade. 
\t New York, offerings exhibiting 
ility command full quotations. Do- 
estic reds and yellows $2.25@3 p 150 
whites 2@3 p bu cra, Bermudas 2@ 
Potatoes. 
of potato crop to be on 
|. about 10% more than last year. 
wal buyers give 30@35c p bu.—[W. 
W. F., Lucas Co, O. 
Northern seed potatoes have com- 
nded fey prices in Tex this season. 


Minn Tri imphs fetched as high as $1.35 
tu delivered at some Tex stations. 
mprehensive resume of potato con- 


is and outlook is given in com- 
igriculture of this issue. 

\bout 2-3 of '04 potato crop shipped. 
compared with 30@35c 
Ja M. L. K., Steuben Co, N Y. 
At Ne York, fine unfrozen pota- 
s hold fully steady, westerns bring- 


~ iy I bu 
~ l pu 


1.25@1.50 p 180 lbs. Damaged stock 
egzulat choice Long Islands $1.50 

mn 180 ]I 

2p i ll 
\t Bostor supplies continue suf- 
iently he to depress the market. 
ry good \ tubers go at 40@438c p bu. 
\t Chicago, temporarily the market 
exhibited rength. Fey Burbanks 


ought 36@3S8«¢ p bu, coarse stock 28@ 


Poultry. 
ivers claim that offerings 
of live poultry the next three or four 
months promise to be moderate. Good 
prices for fowls and eggs the past sea- 
son encourage farmers to hold back 
unusually large supply of breeding 
stock. For this reason the trade will 
look extensively to*frozen stock. 
At New York, generally offerings 
were absorbed readily at full quota- 


Fastern rece 





THE 


tions. Large capons scarce and in de- 
mand at 22@24c p lb d w, small sizes 
plentiful. Turkeys 20@21c, fowls 13@ 
144%c, chickens 15@21ic, squabs $2.50@ 
3.50 p doz. Live fowls 14%@l5ic p Ib, 
ducks 65@85e p pr, geese 1.25@2, pi- 
geons 20c. 

At Boston, market in good _ shape. 
Western turkeys 20@22c p lb d@ w, Ca- 
pons 16@20c, chickens 12@15c, fowls do, 
cocks 10%@llc, ducks 12@1l5c, geese 10 
@12e, 

Vegetables. 

At New York, hothouse cukes weak, 
commanding $1.25@1.50 p doz, lettuce 26 
@i5e, tomatoes 15@30c p 1b, mush- 
rooms 40@70c, parsley $2.50@3 p 100 
behs, radishes $2@3, rhubarb $2.50@4, 
cress $1.50@2.50. Sweet potatoes $2.50@ 
i p bbl, brussels sprouts 10@20c p qt, 
new beets and carrots $3@5 p 100 behs, 
old $13@1.50 p bbl, red Danish cabbage 
$25@39 p ton, white $10@14, cauliflower 
$2.50@5 p bbl, celery %@75c p doz, egg 
plants $2@3.50 p bx. Horse-radish $4@ 
7 p 100 lbs, kohlrabi $3@5 p 100 bcehs, 
kale 40@75c p bbl, lima beans $3@6 p 
bx, okra $2@4 p carrier,'parsnips $1@ 
1.50 p bbl, peppers $1.50@2.50 p carrier, 
peas $2.50@7 p bskt, romaine $1.50@2 p 
bskt, string beans $5 ) p era, spinach 
$1.25@2.50 p bbl, squash $1.25@1.75, tur- 

c@$1, shallots $3@4 p 100 behs. 

Canners in Bedford Co, Tenn, are of- 


fering $6 p ton for tomatoes this sea- 





Hips io 


9r 


son. Green beans 10, pumpkins 2.50 and 
sweet potatoes 10.50. 
Wool. 

A Wis buyer says not to exceed 10% 
of the ’05 wool clip of that state and 
Mich has been contracted as yet. Prices 
ranged mostly 22@25c p Ib. Ia grow- 
ers are expecting 22c, and Dakota 20ce. 
Owing ‘to strenuous efforts on the 
part of buyers to depress the market, 
wool is a shade lower than at the high 
point of the season. However, it is 
cliimed the situation does not warrant 
a general decline. In the far southwest 
shearing has commenced. Reports tell 
of some contracting in O at a range of 
25@27c p lb for unwashed and 33c for 
fine washed wool. Receipts of wool at 
3oston so far this year aggregate 35,- 
500,000 Ibs, an increase of 15,000,000 lbs 
over the same period in ’04. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS, 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
1905 .. $8 ec 33% e 33 c 
1904 ..25%@26%ce 25 @26 c 25 @26 c 
1903 ..28 @28%c 27 @27i%e 27 @27%e 

Reports from San Francisco say deal- 
ers of that city are considering the im- 
portation of New Zealand butter from 
Vancouver, B C. Including duty, this 
butter could be landed in ‘Frisco at 3le 
p Ib. It is doubtful if any considera- 
ble business will be done at this basis. 

At New York, consumption is being 
lessened by reason of high prices, yet 
this is offset by meager receipts. How- 
ever, the official quotation for emy was 
lowered tq 32c. Little fey butter ceuld 
be bought for less than 33c, however 
Dairy fetches 28@30c. 

At Boston, after soaring to 35c p th, 
cemy quotations were shaded some- 
what. Fine northern commanded 33%c 
p lb, dairy 28@30c. 

At Chicago, supplies are beginning 
to augment slightly. Extra cmy reached 
33c p Ib, renovated 24@27c, dairy 29@ 
30c, packing 22@23c, roll 23@25c. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, dealers are claiming 
no large receipts need be expected the 
next few weeks. Fine f ¢ cheese sells 
at 134%@14c p lb, odd lots of inferior °03 
cheese have sold as high as llc. 

At Boston, market continues firm, 
with choice twins reaching l4c p Ib. Re- 
ceipts since May 1 aggregate 325,000 
bxs, an increase of 40,000 over ’03-4. 

At Chicago, the situation is favorable 
to holders. Twins and daisies realize 
12%@l138c p Ib, off goods 10@l1lc. 

At Syracuse, buckwheat $1.20 p 100 
Ibs, corn 65c p bu, oats 37c, rye 80c, 
bran 19@19.50 p ton, cottonseed meal 
26.20, linseed meal 29.45, gluten feed 23, 
middlings 19.50@24, corn meal 20, hay 
9@13, straw 7@12. Cheese 13c p Ib, eggs 
30@32c p doz, fowls 14@16c p lb 1 w, 
chicks 15@16c, ducks 16c. Potatoes 30@ 
35e p bu, onions 85@95c, beans 2.25@2.40, 
parsnips 50@55c. Apples 1.50@1.60 p bbl. 
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DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 








the Earth so is the 


to the Dairy Farmer. 
to this. 
at ONCE. 


maker on the farm. 


As the Sun is to the Day and the Rain to 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 


600,000 users bear witness 
If you have cream to separate BUY one 
It will prove the biggest money- 


Send today for new catalogue and name and 
address of nearest local agent. 





RANDOLPH & Canat Srs., 
CHICAGO. 
(218 Fuserr Srreer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
9 & 11 Orumm Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


#28 Youvute Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75 & 77 Yor«w Srrecr, 
TORONTO. 

48 McCOERMOT AvENUE, 
WINNIPEG. 
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feeding ERCO Pure Porto Rico 


FEED MOLASSES 


Ne Erco Molasses mixed with eut hay, meal, brans, cornstalks, ete., constitutes 
A 4 a perfect ration for work horses. 
solid weight, keeps them in perfect condition. When fed to cows they acquire superb con- 
dition and the supply of richer milk is visibly increased. ; 

vinced. To get perfect results use Ereo—the high-testing pure product of Porto Rico cane. 
Write for Pamphlet and Testimonials. 


THE EASTERN REFINING CO., Importers, 13 Wall St, New York. 





It produces energy and muscular power, adds 


Make a practical test and be con- 























You can’t depend on the buyer’s scale! He may 
cheat you or his scales may be defective. 

Gupnces os have a bunch of steers to sel) that 
weigh 20, pounds and the buyer's scales weigh 
short 400 pounds on the bunch. 

You would lose $4 on the bunch or 2 per cent of 
the total amount—steers at 6¢ a pound on the hoof. 

And 2 per cent lost on a $7,000 a year business is 


150. 

More than the cost of one Osgood Pitless Scale. 

Therefore the Osgood P:tless Scale-will pay more 
than its cost in one year. 





This is the best, most accurate, most sensitive, 
most durable all steel scale on the market. 

It has these three exclusive features, 

First — Correct Lever Construction, enabling 
quick, absolutely accurate, sensitive weighing. 

Second—Protection of Pivots and Bearings from 
Moisture and Dirt—insuring the life of the aceur- 
acy and sensitiveness of the acale. Preventing the 

rustedor clogged from 

mud or ice. 





Third—Adjustable Bearings which adjust them 
selves to the action of the platform and increase 
the life of the fence 100 per cent. 

The Oxngeod Pitiess Scale is easy to set up. 

We build the scale and set it up at the factory: 

Any one can set it up with a hammer and wrench, 

For you have no pit to dig—ne foundation to 
build—it just lies flat on the surface—you simply 
grade up the approaches a little. 

All the parts are interchangable, you don't have 
tosend old parteto factory if they should wear 
out or break. 

Prove this Seale at Gur Expense. 

We wil! send this scale to you and leave it with 

ou for 30 days to prove. If it don’t do all we claim 

r it we pay return freight charges. You do 
not pay @ penny. 

If you want to keep it at the end of the 90 days 
trial (and you wil!) and don’t want to puy all ca@ 
we will make you the most terms. Your 

with us. 

The Scale is absolutely guaranteed for 
five years and we etand back of every claim we 
make for it. Write today for booklet, prices and 
all information. This offer may be withdrawn 
without notice at any time it evercrowds our 

‘actory eo write today. 


The Osgood Scate Go. 
Box 50 Binghamton, W.Y. F 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Bditoriat Page. 











This Scale More than Pays Its 
' Own Cost in One Year 
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¢ THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 
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few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Neurly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient 
disinfectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleans- 
ing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating 
enions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Wil- 
low charcoal, and other harmless anti- 
septics in tablet form, or rather in the 


form of large, pleasant tasting loz- 
enges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 


The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much-improved condition 
of the general health, better complex- 
fon, sweeter breath and purer biood, 
and the beauty of it is, that no possible 
harm can result from their continued 
use, but on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal says: “I ad- 
vise Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complexion 
and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the ‘liver is great- 
ly benefited by the daily use of them; 
they cost but twenty-five cents a box 
at drug stores, and although in some 
sense a patent preparation, yet I be- 
lieve I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges than in 

-any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 




















CURED TO STAY CURED. 


ka stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
te 


tn. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years.of 
jecess treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
ok J. Free. Very interesting. 
Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥,. 








Large 
Illustrated Catalog 


The publishers wish to announce that they 
have just issued a new and revised edition of 
their 116-page illustrated catalog. The style has 
been much improved and many portraits of the 
most eminent scientists along the lines of agri- 
culture and allied subjects have been added, 
fncluding such authors as Thomas Shaw, W, A. 
Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel W. Johnson, 
A. S. Fuller, L. H. Bailey, Peter Henderson, 
Patrick Barry, L. M. Wilcox, E. E. Rexford, 
Cc. L. Allen and Edward Eggleston. 


It contains a detailed description of the most 
fecent and popular books covering every phase 
of agricultural and outdoor life, presenting an 
unusual variety of available literature, the study 
of which will enable the reader to successfully 
cope with any intricate question that may pre- 
sent itself, This catalog is as essential to the 
progressive farmer’s library as any other work 
of reference and will be sent to all applying 
for it. Inclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of 
mMai!..g. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
‘ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


North Sea Affair Decided. 





The international commission of ine 
quiry at Paris has come to the conclu- 
sion that the firing of the Baltic fleet 
upon British fishing travelers in the 
North sea last fall was not justified. 
Admiral Rojestvensky, commander of 
the fleet, is relieved from censure, how- 
ever, on the ground that signals which 
he received from one of the Russian 
transports on the evening of the unfor- 
tunate event, had led him to believe 
he was in danger of being attacked by 
torpedo boats. 

When, therefore, the lights of the 
fishing boats were seen, the order to 
fire was given, thinking there might be 
torpedo boats among them. No cause 
for alarm was given by the travelers, 
but considering the perilous times and 
the admiral’s previous warning, the 
commission has decided that his hasty 
command to open fire was not surpris- 


ing. The British will probably demand 
indemnity from Russia. 
EE 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 
Over a mile of property was wiped 


out by fire at Hot Springs (Ark) last 
Saturday, entailing a loss of $1,000,000 
to $2,000,000. Business blocks, resi- 
dences and hotels in the southern por- 
tion of the city were consumed by the 
flames, but fortunately only three lives 
were lost. The Grand Central hotel 
was the starting point of the fire, which 
was of mysterious origin. 





Rumors that Japan had made pro- 
posals for peace to Russia through Sec 
Hay of the state department, are em- 
phatically denied by the Japanese min- 
ister at Washington. On the other 
hand it is given out from Russia’s 
highest.quarters that not till a signal 
victory has been’ won by the Russian 





soldiers can peace be thought of. The 
opposing armies have lately been ace 
tive in the vicinity of South Mukden, 
but no battles of consequence have 
been fought. 

A $5,000,000 fire swept away the 
Stuyvesant docks at the freight ter- 
minals of the Jllinois Central in New 


Orleans, Sunday. The _ conflagration 
raised havoc with the export trade of 
the city, as big grain elevators were 
burned, besides hundreds of loaded cars 
and thousands of bales of cotton. 





It has become almost a certainty that 
the leading southern coal and iron com- 
panies are shortly to be merged into 
one big combine, having a capital of 
at least $100,000,000. The companies in- 
cluded in the consolidation are not 
definitely named. 


The strike fever has again broken 
out at the Putiloff iron works in St 
Petersburg. The present outgoing of 


the strikers was attended by a squabble 
among themselves because of the un- 
willingness of a minority of the work- 
men to throw down their tools at once, 
The strike situation in Poland has im- 
proved. 





Pres Roosevelt will to-day take the 
oath of office for another four years. 
He will be escorted from the White 
House to the capital by a procession 
of 20,000 people, containing a big corps 
of rough riders and veterans. The in- 
augral address will be delivered about 
1 o’clock, 





The investigating committee of the 
West Virginia legislature has entirely 
exonerated Gov White from the charge 
of appointing men to office and receiv- 
ing in return a share in their salaries, 
The accused made a positive declara- 
tion showing the assertion to be 
groundless, and the charge was with- 
drawn with an apology. 





As many as 500 skilled workmen at 
the Charlestown (Mass) navy yard 
may be forced into idleness at an early 
date. About all the work now in the 
navy yard has been completed, or is 
nearly so, and unless the navy depart- 
men can tide over the present shortage, 
the biggest cut in years will be nec- 
essary. 





No desire for annexation to the 
United States has developed in Cuba 
since gaining its independence; in fact 


the perpetuation of reciprocity is con- 





stantly urged as the best safeguard 
against such a step. The growing of 


rice is being encouraged on the island, 
and toward this end a bill has been 
introduced into the Cuban house to 
raise the duty on rice. Such an act 
would also tend to increase the recipro- 
eal relations between the two repub- 
lics, as it would give Louisiana rice a 


chance in the Cuban market against 
East Indian rice, which now predom- 
inates there. 

An unsuccessful attempt at assassi- 


nation was last week made upon Pres 
Morales of San Lomingo. A desire on 
the part of the revolutionary element 
to nip in the bud the protocol proceed- 
ings with the United States is put down 
as the cause of the conspiracy. 

The conferees of the senate last week 
concurred with the house in regard to 
the amendment to the army bill. As 
reported to the senate, the so-called 
“Miles” amendment entitles Gen Miles 
to full pay of a retired officer only, 
while doing duty upon the staff of Gov 
Douglas of Massachusetts. This means 
that he must sacrifice his pay as lieu- 
tenant-general in the active service. 





Utter inability to extract a word from 
Mrs Cassie Chadwick made the open- 
ing of the bankruptcy hearing against 
her a farce. The court was obliged to 
postpone the case until March 13, when 
it is understood she will condescend 
to talk, provided the other criminal 
indictments against her have been dis- 
posed of. 

—_——— e 

The explosion of a mine at Virginia 
City last week was the worst disaster 
of its kind Alabama has known in re- 


cent years. Over a hundred miners 
were buried in the debris and many 
families and children left fatherless 


and homeless. The cause of the hor- 


ror is being probed. 





Hereafter all train-wreck heroes are 
to be decorated. An act has been 
passed by congress providing that per- 
sons risking their own lives in rescu- 
ing others from any railway accident, 
shall receive in recognition of their 
bravery, bronze medals, or rosettes. 

The original of Edgar 
Ulalume brought $1000 at 
sale in New York. 


=—_ 


Allen Poe's 
an auction 





Peach Orchards south of Macon were 
not injured by the recent freeze, se- 
vere as it was. The snap came too 
early in the season and the ice was 
not heavy enough to break the limbs. 


If the weather continues cold till 
spring, the Georgia crop should be 
good. It is alternate freezing and 


thawing that growers dread. 


Salted and Unsalted Butter—H. K., 
New York: There is little if any dif- 
ference in weight of salted and un- 
salted butter churned from a given 
quantity of cream, provided the cream 
is ‘well ripened before churning. There 
is a heavy loss in fat in buttermilk 
when sweet cream is churned. Prob- 
ably you would be able to get a little 
more weight by making salted butter 
than unslated. That this is the case is 
indicated by the fact that unsalted 
butter usually sells for a slight advance 
over the other.—[{Prof R. A. Pearson, 
Cornell University. 


Delays are Disastrous—In a hearing 
of a bill to regulate freight rates, E. J. 
Millingham of Georgia, remarked: ‘li 
wasn’t the regulation of railway rates 
that I wanted so much as it was the 
regulation ‘of railway schedules in the 
transportation of peaches. The rates 
are not so exorbitant, but the delays 
—sometimes a day or more—in the de- 
livery of peaches, places the grower at 
a disadvantage. The greater the delay 
in the delivery, the lower the price in 
the northern market. This is hard on 
the peach grower.” 


Meat Packing in Colombia—Consu- 
lar reports say Chicago capitalists have 
arranged to erect a $1,500,000 slaughter- 
ing house at Carthagena, Colombia. In 
the past two years that country has 
shipped 500,000 head of beeves to Cuba, 
but the domestic cattle supply is still 
large. 

“I saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
credit that is our due. 











LISK’S 
PATENT 
Anti-Rusting 
Tin Ware 


GUARANTEED RUST PROOF 





BEST FOR THE HOME AND FARM 


3,000 Articles—30,000 Agents 


GOLD MEDAL AT ST. LOUIS 


Made by THE LISK MFG. CO., Limited 
Canandaigua, N. ¥. 




















“Lest We Forget” 


Marble and granite monuments become disc olored,moss- 
grown, aud in time crumble and decay. 
Some cemeteries now prohibit marble. 


White Bronze 


Monuments are indestructible. Time 
and the elements do not affect them. 
Gold and Silver [Medals 
at St. Lou 
If in need of monuments, Markers, 
headstones, posts, grave Covers oF 
statuary, give us approximate sum 
you can spend end we will send @ 

Variety of 


Beautiful Designs, 
prices, etc. No obligation to bay. 
We deal direct and deliver every- 
where. AGENTS WANTED, 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
Cherry St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


JUST ISSUED 


New Revised — Enlarged 
Spraying Crops 


Why, When and How 
By CLARENCE M. WEED, D. Sc. 


Professor of Zoology and Entomology New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
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The practice of spraying is now recognized as 
an essential part of the work of the successful 
fruit grower. Professor Weed’s little manual 
on “Spraying Crops” has been generally recog: 
nized, for the last ten years, as a most useful 

uide to spraying operations, the book having 
nad an extraordinary sale in its three previous 
editions. The present fourth edition has been 
rewritten and reset throughout to bring it thor 
oughly up to date, so that it embodies the latest 
practicalinformation gleaned by our fruit grow- 
ers and experiment station workers. 

After an introduction which discusses the 

eneral ——- involved in spraying, the 
book is divided into four parts, the first eal- 
ing with Spraying the Larger Fruits; the sec- 
ond with Spraying Small Fruits and Nursery 
Stock; the third with Spraying Shade Trees, 
Ornamental Plants and Fiowers; and the fourth 
with Spraying Vegetables, Field Crops and Do- 
mestic Animals. In each part the principal in- 
sect and fungous enemies of the various crops 
are discussed, and the best methods of combat- 
ing them are clearly jescribe* 

So much new information has come to light 
since the third edition was published that this 
is practically a new book, needed by those wh¢ 
have utilized the earlier editions, as well as by 
fruit growers and farmers generally. 

Illustrated, Sx7inches. 150 pages. Cloth 
REREAD she CO 50 cents 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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leepyone. 
JOE CONE, 





Night is falling, 
Sleepyone; 
Fairies calling, 
Sleepyone. 
Drop your head on mother’s breast, 
Time for little feet to rest, 
Sleepyone. 
Time to close your sleepy eyes, 
Time to cross the dreamland skies, 
For the land of lullabies, 
Sleepyone. 


Night is creeping, 
Sleepyone. 
Stars are peeping, 
Sleepyone. 
Close your eyes and dream away— 
Dream of hopes another day, 
Sleepyone. 
Dream of joys forever shed 
Round your bright and curly head; 
Fairies guard your peaceful bed, 
Sleepyone. 
a 


Hot Water All Night. 


W. E. STONE. 





One of the things that must be had 
when medicine is needed, and 
still more often 


quickly 


for a bottle 
baby, is hot 
water at night. 


The following 
contrivance has 
been found to 
be worth many 
times th 
trouble to make 
it, for it saves 
annoyance at 
a time when 
baby’s worry- 
ing may mean 
hours of sitting 
up. 

Place the 
socket ot a 
wall bracket 
lamp just high 

nough above a 
that 
he top -of a 





ind lamp 
himney will be 
HOT. 5 or 6 inches 
Make 
piping 


over the 


i 
é 
tabie so 
t 
4 


below it, 
iron or small 
extend out 
this hang a hook, on 
small teakettle or pail. 
In this enough water ‘for the needs of 
a night can be kept hot without boil- 
ing, and will be ready at an instant’s 
notice As a night lamp is a necessity 
in a house there is a youngster, 
the cost e will be nothing, 
fo smalft burner will 
heat. The proper 
the wall can 
measuring the hook 
id the kettle to be used; the lamp 
chimney should not be nearer than 2 
inches to the bottom of the kettle, or 
the water will boil and steam away, 
isttasiatbesancnscllabiaeaiaiain 


arm of round 
long enough to 


and to 


Whict nang a 


where 
of this devi 
for the blaze of a 
provide sufficient 

ght for the 
termined by 
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socket on 


Pin Money Earned at Home. 
MRS E, M. MULLIGAN, 





If you have a woodlot on your farm, 
TY 


try selling leaf mold that can be gath- 


ered under the trees. This sells for 
about 25 cents per half bushel and is 
very light and easily handled. Only 


the mold from under soft wood trees is 


used. That from hard wood has a ten- 
dency to sour the soil with which it is 
mixed. 


There is a great demand for this leaf 
mold in any of the large towns and 
cities in the month of May, when the 
people are making up their garden beds 
and repotting their plants for the sum- 
mer. ) 

Raising sage fer 
able 
your 
then 


market is a profit- 
occupation for women. Always get 
seed from a reliable seedsman, 
select your garden plot with a 
view of using the Innd for more than 
one year, for your sage will be more 
profitable to you the second year than 
the first. It is sure to bring you in a 
neat sum the first year. 


Sow according to directions, which 
come with seed, and keep clear of 
weeds through the summer. Cut the 


sage before it blooms and dry in the 
shade. Make up the longest of it into 
bunches; these find a ready market at 


grocery stores and meat markets. The 
remainder dry slightly in a slow oven, 
then pass through a rather’ coarse 
sieve. Put up in one-fourth pound 
boxes and you will find a ready market 
for it among your friends and neigh- 
bors, as it is much sironger and better 
than the sage you buy at the stores. 

If you own a camera, make it of 
profit as well as a },leasure to yourself 
this coming summer. Take some views 
of the country church, schoolhouse and 
the oldest house in the neighborhood, 
of every picnic you attend; take snap- 
shots of all the dear little children as 
you find them at their play. Finish 
up one or two of each kind, and show 
them to your friends when they call. 
Depend upon it, you will get plenty of 
orders without having to ask for them. 
I have found it so. 


When You Are Victim of a Cold, 


CYNTHIA LAWRENCE, 








When a cold in the head goes down 
the bronchial tubes to the lungs, there 
is nothing better, perhaps, than an ap- 
plication of an onion poultice. To pre- 
pare, chop three medium-sized onions 
and one slice of salt pork. If you 
own a meat grinder, you can save 
time, noise and strength, by running 
them through that. Fill a coarse cot- 
ton bag with the mixture, and place it 
on a tin in the oven for a few min- 
utes, turning often until it is wilted, 
steaming and greasy. Apply as hot 
as the patient will allow, and cover 
with a warm flannel. The relief will 
compensate for the odor and unpleas- 
antness, 

When threatened with pneumonia, 
try an application of powdered lobelia 
seeds and sweet oil. It is exceedingly 
penetrating. Have the patient in bed, 


and rub the chest thoroughly with hot | 


sweet oil (any oil will answer, either 
hen's, goose, or skunk’s), then sprinkle 
on the powdered lobelia, and cover with 
a flannel saturated with hot sweet oil. 
To keep in position, it is wise to place 

flannel bandage around the entire 
body. If it should happen to cause 
nausea, it could be removed, but other- 


wise it is best to let it remain undis- 
turbed until the soreness has disap- 
peared. I have seen this remedy used 


in pneumonia, with” excellent results. 
For an ordinary sore throat the home 


remedies are often the most effective. 
A camphor gargle is one of the best. 
To prepare, put a tablespoon of gran- 


ulated sugar in a tumbler, and drop on 
it six drops of camphor, Add a little 
water and stir thoroughly, then fill up 
the glass with more cold water. Use 
as a gargle as often as the case de- 
mands, 

A gargle of alcohol and warm water 
is atso excellent for a sore throat. 
Prepare each time the quantity you 
need for one gargle. One teaspoon of 
alcohol to three teaspoons of water, 
is a good proportion. Have the water 
as warm as you can _ conveniently 
use it. 

Sage tea and alum is another valu- 
able gargle for a cankered sore throat, 
while for simple irritation borax and 
water may be used with benefit. 

I wonder if everybody knows the vir- 
tue of beefsteak for removing inflam- 


mation? In peritonitis, appendicitis 

and so on, it is invaluable. Replace 

with fresh when necessary. 
—1>—_————- 





To Serve Grape Fruit—Cut crosswise 
in halves and take out seeds, which 
are numerous. Sugar well, working it 
down into the juicy sections between 
the tough white skins. Let the fruit 
stand for an hour or two, and unless 
sweet enough, add more sugar. Eat 
with a teaspoon. Grape fruit is good 
for any meal. The acid is like that of 
lemons and the bitter taste arises from 
the properties of quinine, according to 
the prevailing opinion in malarial dis- 
tricts. Grape fruit is extensively used 
in winter and spring for cleansing and 
toning up the system. Use the rinds 
for preserves.—[Mrs G. T. Drennan. 





For Sagging Belts—If you adhere to 
the simple but wholly efficient use of 
hooks and eyes to hold skirts and 
blouse waists together at the belt, try 
this way of sewing on the hooks: Have 
the eyes on the skirt bands, the hooks 
on the blouse. Decide just where the 
hook is to be placed, and punch a small 























MOTHERS AND. DAUGHTERS 

































































A quarter’s worth of Ivory 
Soap will do more washing 
than you might suppose, and 
it may save more than one 
fine garment from ruin by 
preserving the color which 
cheap, impure soap would 
destroy. 


Ivory Soap 


99+. Per Cent. Pure. 














hole with the scissors-point for the 


lower end of the hook. 


Push the hook 


through this hole from the back of the 
garment, leaving the half sewed on at 
the back side and only the front half 


showing. You can 


then 


spread your 


stitches all around in sewing and yet 


have them show 
the garment. 


little on 
Any sagging of the belt 


the 


will show nothing disfiguring. 
hesitate to put hooks on even your fin- 
est shirt waists; they are far less de- 
structive than pins.—[Prudence Prim- 


rose. 





face of 


Do not 


Sweetened Unpleasantness—When it 
seemed that my constitution would be 
benefited by a dose of castor oil, my 
aunt used to make molasses candy for 
me, letting the oi] form one of the in- 


gredients. 


I enjoyed the treat and had 


no thought that I was taking medicine 
I would have re- 
belled against.—[Alice S. Gardener, 


that, unadulterated, 





A banana salad course has the fruit 


cut in dice, dressed 
dressing, and piled 
banana _ skin. 


with 
lightly 


a French 


in the 


Each banana has the 


skin removed from one side only, the 
pulp being taken out with a fork, 
dressed, and returned to the cup before 


it is placed on a lettuce leaf 


served.—[W. H. M. 


to be 



















reservoir. 


reservoir, just as shown in 
cut, 818.9 ; large, roomy oven, 
six cooking holes, body made 
of cold rolled steel. Duster 
grate; burns wood or coal. 
Handsome nickel trimmings, 
highly polished. 


OUR TERMS [is 
D> the 
most liberal ever 
made. You can pay 
after you receive the 
range. You can take 
it into your home, 
ww use it 30days. If you don’t 
find it exactly as represent- 
ed, the biggest bargain you 
ever saw, equal to stoves 
retailed for double our 
price, return it to us. We 
will pay freight both ways. 
send it to us and we wil 


Cee TNS A OU oi or tare stove, catalogue 
MARVIN SMITH GO. GHIGAGO. IL2. 


—— Ven 
POULTRY BOOKS 


Ponltry Architectu 
6. B FISKE. apd 


try Appliances and Handicraf 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Lafayette Place, New Y' N.Y. 
» Marquette Building, Chicago, Til. 
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Something Aboct the Pictures. 
It is sometime since the Camera club 


aas had an oportunity to show what 
it has been doing, but 





OUR CAMERA CLUB 


it was caused by taking the slide in 
the plate holder out entirely. 


Now I 


just leave the end in with good re- 


sults. 





that has been because 
of the other good things 
which have demanded 
space, Meanwhile the 
club cameras have been 
busy and some excellent 
photographs have been 
sent in to be published 
later. In the Thanks- 
giving contest Frank 
Householder of Okla- 
homa wins first prize, 
second prize going to 
Mrs Frank Fritchman 
of Missouri and third 
prize to Minnie Crook 
of Montana. In the 
Christmas contest first 
prize goes to A. E. Wil- 
licutt of Massachusetts, 
second prize to George 














E. Kline also of Massa- 
chusetts, and third 
prize to W. L. Carter of 
Maine. 

Florence Hutchins of Maine has con- 
tributed some excellent photographs to 
the club. A Treat in Darktcwn is one 
of these. Mrs C. C. Cowles of Oklaho- 
ma is another frequent contributor 
who finds a great variety of subjects 
for her camera. An Oklahoma Trio is 
one of her photographs, and Chicken 
Picking is another. The Last Load is 
by Myrtle E. Fairbanks of Massachu- 
setts. The fine print of the old de- 
serted schoolhouse comes from Ray C. 
Hutchinson of New York. 





How _ an Amateur Found Out. 
I. P. 8. 


Three years ago I secured a 314x3% 
camera at a cost of $2.25 and $1 for the 
ecutfit, consisting of trays, ruby lamp, 
chemicals, etc. It took just three dozen 
plates to “find out” the art of mak- 
ing pictures that were pictures. 

I found out what a plate was by tak- 
ing one out into the bright light. Then 








A TREAT IN DARKTOWN, 


I surveyed the camera over and over, 
until I thought I knew just how it 
worked. I worked the shutter back 
and forth about a dozen times and 
then loaded my camera, intent upon 
taking a snapshot of three colts in the 
pasture, The sun was shining, and I 
thought everything would go as de- 
scribed -in the instruction book. But 
I had left the shutter open while ex- 
amining it, and, as I had taken the 
slide out of the plate holder before 
going out of the house, my camera 
was taking pictures all the way out 
to the pasture. Of course I developed 
the plate and it turned as black as 
coal. 

The instruction book did not state 
how long the negative should stand to 
dry. I left this one stand ten minutes 
and then put it into the printing frame 
with a piece of paper. The paper never 
came off and I could not see any in- 
struetions on how to get it off! so I 
concluded my experience was an uiter 
failure. . 

But I tried again and again, finally 
getting so that I could see the image 
of my ‘“‘take’”’ quite plainly, but gen- 
erally my plate was fogged from one 
side. I didn’t find out what it was 
from until a year after, when I found 


CHICKEN PICKING IN OKLAHOMA, 


I never use a cheap brand of plates 
now, though I did at first. I save 
much more by getting good ones, A 
gelatine paper is my standby. Hydro- 
metol developer is my favorite, giving 
clear-cut negatives. I use combined 
toning and fixing bath for prints, but 
care should be taken in washing after 
toning and fixing or they will fade. 


es aren 
Helpful Hints. 
Rn. Cc, H. 
Cement a thin gluss plate to a broken 
negative and then in printing keep 





your plate moving and your nega- 
tive will be as good as ever. I have 
done this with many broken plates, 


without difficulty. 

Make a much shorter exposure with 
snow on the ground than without, 
other conditions being the same. 

Pinholes in plates are often caused 
by air bubbles adhering to the film 
during the developing process. Try 
rubbing the surface of the plate with 
the fingers after putting in the de- 
veloper, dipping the plate in water be- 
fore developing. If you rub the plate, 
do so before the plate becomes soft, 
or you will have finger marks on your 
negatives. 

Yellow stains in developing papers are 
often “hypo’’ marks, due to lack of ace 
tion in the fixing bath. Every photo- 
graphic solution, which I have ever 
used works best when in motion. Give 
your tray a rocking motion and much 
better results will be obtained, The 
fixing tray ought to be at least 8x10 
for 4x5 prints. Place a small lead pen- 


cil under your tray, crossways as near - 


th: center as possible, then you can 
easily rock the tray and thus keep the 
hypo in motion, It need not be rocked 
all the time, but give it a few moves 
every time you put in a print. This 
is something I learned by dear expe- 
rience. 


True Story of a Pigeon. 


BEDELIA, 13 YEARS OLD. 





About four years ago my brother 
Fred, aged six, was given a pair of 
pigeons, one white and one blue. We 
fed them, made a cage for them and 
everything went well till one night 
a week afterward. In the morning we 
found the blue one gone. But the white 
one was there and by spring was a 
great pet. 

For a while he was very lonesome 
and followed us everywhere, flying into 
the house every chance he got. He 
would sit out on the window sill and 
look in and coo, making a great fuss. 
When I would go to milk he would 
perch on my shoulder and coo, and 
peck at my ears all the way there, 
and while I was milking, 

When he was a year old he would go 
half way to school with Fred and I 
every morning and then fly back so as 
to be on time to eat with the chickens. 
One morning he did not stop at his 
halfway place, but came all the way 
and the children played with him and 
had a big time, until school was call- 
ed and the doors were closed. He did 
not like to be left out there alone and 
soon found an open window. I hap- 


pened to look around just’as in walked 
Pigeon. 


Mr He sat on the back 














AN OKLAHOMA TRIO. 


seat awhile until he could locate me 
and then flew to my desk and sat there 
just as though he was at home. The 
children played with him at noon and 
fed him. But he was not satisfied with 
going to school, but one fine Sunday 
followed me to church. He could not 
get in at a door, but pretty soon man- 
aged to find a window open and in he 
flew. Nobody offered to put him out 
and the preacher told the people to let 
him alone, as he would do no harm. 
While he was talking Mr Pigeon flew 
onto his head, and as he was quite bald 
I don’t suppose the pigeon’s claws felt 
very good. But he kept on with his 
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“STILL STANDS THE §CHOOL HOUSE BY THE ROAD” 




















THE LAST LOAD. 


sermon, and the more and louder he 
talked the harder the pigeon would 
peck his head and coo. By this time 


the people were-laughing and not pay- 
ing much attention to the sermon. Fi 
nally the pigeon flew on the Bible an 
aman put him out. That was the first 
and last time he went to church. 

He is now going on 5% years old and 
as healthy as ever and it is altogether 
likely that if he could talk he would 
send his best regards to you all. 


etm 


_ -_ 
On the Road of Life. 
CORA A. MATSON DOLSON, 


Rough was the path, its hidden way 
Unfolded to her, day by day. 


A man’s strong arm impelled her on— 
A gulf of darkness—and ’twas gone. 


Sore beat her heart without its guide; 
The thorns reached in, and pierced her 
side, 


But smal! hands grasped her garment's 
hem— 
In helplessness she clung to them 


Their very weakness was her stay, 
And she, unfaltering, kept her way. 


A Suggestion—I would suggest to 
some of our photographic friends that 
a very interesting way of using home 
plates or films will be to get postal 
cards that are prepared for that pur- 





pose and print photographs on them. 
This is easily done. Either make or 
buy oval masks or other shapes to 


suit, cover the rest of the card by put- 
ting black paper under it, print only 
through the opening in the mask, one- 
half or one-third of the end can be 
printed in the same way by covering 
the rest of the card. This makes very 
interesting work. Sending them to 
one’s friends ‘will confer a pleasure that 
has an individual flavor that most peo- 
ple appreciate. These cards can be ob- 
tained of any dealer in photograph 
goods at small cash.—[{Member. 


Mounting Pictures—I mount my pic- 
tures wet. I take a piece of wet glass, 
laying the picture face down, and then 
with a dry cloth absorb the moisture 


on the back of the picture. It is 
now ready to mount.—[A, Belden 
Crane. 





A Motherly Stepmother—One of our 
hens stole her nest, and the first week 
of last November brought off nine fine 
chicks. As the winter was cold we 
put the chicks in a box in the kitchen 
and turned the hen away to forget 
them, which she promptly did. By the 
middle of December I had grown tired 
of looking after the chicks, and as 
there were but five remaining, I put 
them in the house with the other fowls, 
taking care that they were kept warm 
nights by putting them between the 
hens on the perch. A year-old White 
Plymouth Rock hen promptly adopted 
the chicks and cared for them as care- 
fully as if- she were their mother. She 
is still watching over the foundlings, 
although they, most ungratefully, 40 
not appear to care for her.—[J. W. 
Wright, New York. 

The oldest clock in England that is 
in working order is in the cathedral at 
Peterborough. It was made by a mozk 
in 1320. 
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Our Puzzle Contest. 





Here is a puzzle which will interest you all, It 
is called the king’s move, for the reason that 
you can only go from one square to another ip 
‘ er direction to make a word that you want, 
but you cannot make a word by stopping twice 
in the same square. That is, if you wanted to 
spell a word in which a letter was doublzd, you 
would have to do this by finding two letters in 
adjoining squares, like L L in the bottom row. 'n 
this puzzle are the names of several of our adver- 
tisers. We shall not tell you how many, leaving 
you to get out as many as possible. Start at the 
becinning of the advertising pages and see if the 
names of any company can be spelled out in this 
way. If so, that name can be used. Besides giving 
the name, give the address and tell on which page 
you found the advertisement, Also wnat this com- 
pany advertises in this issue, and your experience, 
if you have had any, with these advertisers, 

THE PUZZLE 
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Don’t go over this too hastily, but try every 
advertiseme i 3 there are muny more 


t n the } I a 
ou would at first think. There is a chance 


~~ 








for 1 all on this, as it is ve easy after you 
get you will be surprised at the number 
of you can get out of it. In every case 
the wh the firm name is given. To start you 
of we will give you one of the names that can 
t it of t puvzle so you can see how 
t George H, Stahl. This is in the 
ur corner, and you will notice that 
tl ve is usec in each of these cases, 
After you have left a squar you can go back 


to it again after using another letter between; for 
inst in this first one, G EF © R, then go back 
to G and B, Then using the H, then S T A back 
to H and L. We think with this explanation 
everyone can easily get out this puzzle. All answers 
n be in our office not later than March 25, 
and prize awards will be announced about a month 
Inter. Address all answers to Puzzle Editor of 
this paper. 
LIST OF PRIZFS FOR THE MONTH. ! 

First prize. $ cae! 

Second prize, $2 cash. 

Third prize, $1 cash. 

Fourth prize, one $1.59 book of your own selection, 

Fifth prize, one y« 1 to this paper. 

Sixth prize, $1 worth of goods from any advertiser 


r’s subscript 


in this paper. 

s th prize, $1 worth of goods from any adver- 
t 1 this paper. 

E'vhth prize, $1 worth of goods from any advertiser 
in t 3 paper 

N‘nth prize, $1 worth of goods from any advertiser | 
in t paper 

Tenth prize, $1 worth of goods from any advertiser | 
in this paper. 


pininssieinaililiaisiataiaaes 
Encourage Outdoor Studies. 
A. E. PINNEY. 





A few years aro one of our village 
ladies became interested in birds, and 


young people 
followed in her 
Wake all eager 
to learn about 
birds. The in- 
terest has never 
entirely flagged 
and there is a 
sort of bird re- 
vival every 
spring. I do 
not think she 
has ever re- 
gretted the movement. It was a move 
in the right direction. The children 
were happier, the birds were certainly 
happier, and the public library was bet- 
ter off for the call for nature books. 

What boy does not feel repaid for a 
day’s toil, even though it may have 
been spent in the corn or potato field, 
if he has unearthed a choice or curious 
specimen of rock, an Indian arrowhead 
or rarer tool of the aborigines, or the 
bones of prehistoric animal? 
These treasures are aiways found at 
unexpected times and places and many 
such treasures are the priceless sou- 
venirs of little journeys and vacations. 

So it seems well worth while to teach 
the children to observe closely the 
wonders and beauties surrounding them 
on every side. There seems no end to 
nature study, and it is the best kind 
of a schoolroom for children. 





some 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


One Little Girl. 


EUGENE C. DOLSON, 





There’s a dear little girl I chance to 
know, 
A dear little girl with charms untold; 
Blue eyes, with the light of love aglow, 
And curls of the purest gold. 


But good and true as the best of girls, 
Kind deeds are ever her chosen part; 

And more, by far, than her golden curls 
We prize the gold of her heart. 


Helping Win a Home. 


NEBRASKA FARMER'S WIFE. 








I think it is a woman’s place or duty 
to do whatever she can to help along. 
As a rule young folks just starting in 
life on a rented farm have little money 
to pay for hired help. If a woman is 
healthy and can hire a girl to do the 
work indoors, cheaper than her hus- 
band can get a hired man, why not do 
so, and help him in the busy time? 

When a man works hard in the field 
till sun down, then comes home and 
has cows to milk, hogs to feed, calves 
to care for, etc, he Coes not always feel 
in the best of humer. At such times TI 
think a milk pail would look much 
nicer in his wife’s hands than a bit of 
fancywork. 

My husband helps me indoors when 
I need help and I help him do chores 
and other things when he needs help. 


We are trying to get a little home of! 
our Own, se we will not always have to 
work so hard. I hope R. A. E., does 
not expect to have her husband do all 
the farm work, chores, gardening and 
part of the housework while she does 
fancywork. Fancywork is all right in 
its place, but can be carried to excess. 
I do not expect to work out of doors 
or anywhere else unless I choose, when 
we are able to hire it done, but until 
then I expect to do what I can to help 
get a home of our own. 


Plenty of Fresh Air—l have helped 
my father out of doors and don’t be- 
lieve it ever hurt me. I am a great 
fresh air girl; I like to have the house 
aired once a day at least, especially in 
winter. I have been in some houses 
where they don’t air out all winter. 
Vermont Greenhorn’s ideal is about 
right, but there are not very many of 
just that sort that I have ever met. 
Have never thought very much about 
what my ideal for a husband would 
be. I like to see a man with good tem- 
perate habits.—[Farmer Girl, Michigan. 








A little girl ws telling some of her 
elders about a snowstorm recently, and 
startled them by saving that the snow 
was swept out of heaven. When asked 
how the snow got into heaven she said 
that it got scratched from the angels’ 
wings. 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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WHY NOT BUY AT 
WHOLESALE ? 


Over 20,000 different la- 
bor-saving, money ~- sav- 
ing articles described, illus- 
trated and priced our 
“Low Price Messenger'"’ 
1905. We will send it to 






for 
you, 





iMin\\\ Cr is easy to order for the Home, Farm 
or Shop if you consult our No. 8&9 
Catalogue. This up-to-date Buyers’ 
Guide contains everything you, can 
possibly need in echanic’s Tools, 
Agricultural Implements,Hardware, Table and Pocket Cut- 
lery, Housefurnishing Goods, Guns and Sporting Goods, 
Silver-plated Ware, atches, Clocks, and thousands of 
things we cannot mention in this space. Over 20,000 dif- 
ferent articles. Opposite every article in the volume is the 
low price at which we will sci] it— the lowest priee for which 
it can be bought,in any store, in any city, big or little, in 
this or any other country on the globe. 

We will send i: this catalogue with its valuable Sup- 
plement of Useful Information. Write for it. To assure us 
you are seally interested in the goods deseribed and not 
merely in the Supplement of Useful Information, ecnd 10 

nts to pay part of the postage. We pay the rest ourselves. 

e book costs you nothing. 

We must ask the 10 cents because we could not afford to 
distribute thousands of copics of this costly book to the 
merely curious and maintain our reputation as the 
place in the country to get dependable goods at the lowest 
prices. 

You will spend hours of interest over its pages. You 
will marvel at the wonderful variety. All complete in one 

It makes buying pleasant as well as profitable. 

We sell only goods of real merits at the lowest prices for 
whicn they can be bought. We guarantee satisfaction or 
refund your money. Hundreds of requests come to us 
every niail for this Compete Catalogue. Write to-day. 

Dep 


CHATHAM SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 
Est'd 1816. The oldest mail order house in America. 


VANG 

















older as well as | 





Jump On 
The Man 


Who tells you 


Coffee Don’t Hurt. 


IT DOES!! 


Make the trial yourself and 
know that by leaving off Cofe 
fee 10 days and using 


POSTUM 


FOOD COFFEE 


In Its Place,——That’s 


The Only Way 


Postum is a sure rebuilder and when you cut out * 
the coffee and use Postum instead, you will get a 
taste of health for the aches and ails begin to leave. 
You may think you know, but you really don’t un- 
til you have made the trial. 


Remember ‘*There’s a Reason,”’ 


Get the little book “The Road to Wellville,” in each pkg. 








To Find Out. 





D'S FEET GROW 
THEY SHOULD.” = 
Box, Russia and Patent Calf and 
Infants’, 5 to 8,$1.50 Misses’, 11} to 2, $2.00 
Child's, Site 11, 1.75 Girls’, 2bto6, 2.50 
Add 25 cents for delivery. 
Oak Soles sewed with new Richardson 
a! 


RICE & HUTCHINS 
SHOEMAKERS 
8 HicH St., Boston 





RPET 
OFFER 
aT 27C. A YARD Winch whit Great 5 


Carpets. New floral designs. red, green or wine 
background with handsone contrasting colors. 
We send free our compicte catalog of every- 
thing in brussels, Velvet Axminster; also ai 
woo! and half wool Ingrains and Granite Carpets, 
Art Squares,Rugs, and 4,000 other articles in the 
housefurnishing line. 
CARPET SAMPLES FREE. 
To show the exact desjgns and patterns 
we willsend samples of any particula 
grade of carpet, all we ask, send us lec, for 
each sample desired to cover postage. 
All carpets made free. Write to-day. 


STEWART BROS, 535 N, High St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 












Watch is American movement latest 


anteed. Sell 20 packages of BLU 


pesteess We trust you with BLU 
ven away in last 9 year 





) WATCH & CHAIN FREE 


a a 16 size, very thin an had 


at 10 cents each, return the money, We 
send Watch, Chain and Charm tre 


Watches and other premiums 


2, 000 
e je. 
BLTINE MES, Oa, Tis min pire, 
eS 





A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


A working library placed in the home vA 
every intelligent agriculturist. The cost is merely 
nominzl-—Lhe terms unprecedentedly liberal 
No cash tn advance required. 

To avail yourself of this wonderful chance, eddress 
@ post | to Orange Jndd Company, 52 Lafayette Place, 

,-w York, and on bock of it write: Send me par- 
ticulars of your revolution in book trade, as adver- 
teed in Farm and Home, then sign your name, post- 
otlice and state. 
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My Offer to 
Kidney Sufferers 





’ 


I will give you a full dollar’s worth of my 
remedy free to try without cost or 
deposit or promise to pay. 





I could not make this offer—a full dollar's 
worth free—if mine were an ordinary kidney rem- 
edy, It is not, It treats not the kidneys them- 
selves, but the nerves that control them, The 
cause of kidney trouble lies ALWAYS in these 
nerves, The only way to cure kidney trouble is 
by strengthening and vitalizing and restoring these 
kidney nerves, That is exactly what my remedy— 
Dr. Shoop’s Restorative—does. Therefore I can 
make this offer with the certain knowledge that 
every kidney sufferer who makes this trial will be 
helped. 
| When I say “‘nerves,’? I do not mean the ordi- 
nary nerves of feeling, thought, action, I mean 
the automatic nerves, which night and day, un- 
guided and unseen, control and actuate and operate 
every vital process of life. These are the master 
nerves, The kidneys are their slaves. Your mind 
cannot control them. Your will cannet sway them, 
Yet when they are strong, you are well; when 
they are not, you weaken and die, 


I have written a book on the Kidneys which will 
be sent when you write, This book explains fully 
and clearly how these tiny, tender ‘‘inside’’ nerves 
control not only the kidneys but each of the other 
vital organs, 


offer that strangers to my 
remedy may know, It is not intended for or open 
to those who have used my remedy, They need no 
further evidence. But to those who have not heard, 
or hearing, may have delayed or doubted, I say 
“simply write and ask.’’ I will send you an order 
for which your druggist will hand you a full dollar 
bottle—and he will send the bill to me, There are 
eal conditions—no requirements—simply write me 
to-day. 


For a freo order for 


I have made my 


Book 1 on Dyspepsia. 


a full dollar _ bottle Book 2 on the Heart. 
you must address Dr. Book 3 on the Kidneys, 
Shoop, Box 7542, Ra- Book 4 for Women. 
cine, Wis. State which Took 5 for Men, 


book you want, 300k 6 on Rheumatism, 


Mild cases are often cured by a single bottle. 
For sale at forty thousand drug stores, 


Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative 





| tanisini 


Made to stand the hard rubs the farmer 
gives his shoes. Specially selected hard 
wear leather. Soles, double fastened by 
stitching and brass screws. Sent express 
paid to any part of the Union for $2.25. 

Made by Rice & Hutchins, makers of good 
shoes for over a third of a century. 

Send for free catalogues-of Old Homestead, 
Waterking Shedwater, Hard Knocks Shoes, 
—each best for the purpose intended. 

AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 
at St. Louis Exposition 
RICE & HUTCHINS,: 8 High St., Boston, 








lee Instead of 4 





MOXEY now drawing 4% can be 
Gafely reinvested through this 
Company at 5‘j—increasing the in- 
come25%. Conservative investors will 
appreciate a plan affording all the 
security and profit without the annoy- 
withdrawable ong SS of ore ng Ay 
$0 days’ notlee. I many patrons and ail desired in- 
Invest its bear § f tion on request. 

earnings from 
day received to 
day withdrawn. 
Supervised b 
New York Bank- 
ing Department. 


$25 upward, 








Assets, . .. =. +» « «81,700,000 
Sarplus and Profits, $160,000 
Industrial Savings & Loan Co., 
1138 Broadway, New York, 

















TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building. - Chicago, IL 





OUR 


The Old Cat. 


FLORENCE MARSHALL, AGE SEVEN YEARS. 
Don’t say scat to your cat— 
It is mean; wash it clean, 
Cleanse its fur and make it purr 
Whether fat or wheather lean. 


Tell it where to catch a mouse; 
Make it known all o'er the house. 
Do your very best to please it, 
3ut you must not ever tease it. 


Tell the big boys not to tease it— 
Make them do their best to please it, 
Good-by pussy cat to-day, 

I must leave and go away, 


My Polly. 

JESSIE V. CROCKER, 

My Polly was a tame bluejay. if 
found her near the barn, deserted by 
her mother, for although she was large 
enough to fly out of her nest, she 
couldn’t get back. I was ever so glad 
to have her, and she soon made herself 
perfectly at home. Her favorite place 
was a work box, which always had to 
be straightened out after she was tired 
of playing with it. She was also quite 
a worker, and would go to the potato 
field with my grandfather and when he 
would say, “Come, Polly, get to work!” 








she would pick up the little potatoes 
and drop them into the basket. Her 
.favorite roosting place was on a per- 





IN MISCHIEF, 


POLLY 
son’s head; probably because she 
wasn't often allowed to sit there. 

I thought so much of her, and I had 
her so long, that it never occurred to 
me that anything could happen to her, 
but one day, as she was perching on a 
tree right in front of the house, a man 
came along and shot her. I have never 
cared since about having another pet, 
for something would probably happen 
to it. 
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Another Boy’s Idea of the Farm. 


SEELEY. 


RALPH WN, 





In these columns recently appeared 
an article entitled What one boy thinks 
of the farm. As I disagree with the 
writer, am a farmer boy myself and 
intend to make farming my occupation, 
I will give my reasons why my views 
are at varionce with the other farmer 
boy. 

He said that he had yet to find the 


advantages of the farm. This is what 
hundreds of boys say, but to these I 
would say, think twice, then if not 


satisfied, try city life for a few years. 
I have tried them both. This other 
boy says that if one cares for educa- 
tion, fame or fortune,: the farm is not 
the place for him. If he is big and 
strong of body he may earn $1.50 a day, 
$9 a week. His board costs him $5, he 
must have more good clothes, and then 
there are the theaters, operas, etc, a 
few. of which he wants to go to. How 
much money has he left? 

He can’t sit on a stone or fence if 
he gets tired; he is hired, and his time 
is not his own. If he works hard and 
does his work well the employer will 
perhaps let him alone. There are few 
holidays, if any. If he is sick for a day or 
two, a new man is hired, and a week 
or more is spent hunting for a new job. 
I have spent five weeks in midwinter 
thus. The day’s work done, he walks 
a mile or two to the boarding house, 
eats his supper, and it is 8 o’clock. He 
is too tired to do any more, or go any- 
where. If he does otherwise he must 
scon break down under the strain. He 


dces not have the time to get an edu- 


YOUNG FOLKS 























A MIGHTY NIMROD. 





cation and cannot save enough to ever 
g0 away te school. 

This first farmer boy says that we 
have no chance to cultivate or use for 
the higher things in life. Let this boy 
enter the city. He has neither money, 


education nor influence to start him. 
How high will he rank? Which has the 
greater chance to cultivate or use for 


the higher things in life—the hod car- 
rier or the farmer boy? Is it the hod 
carrier? Which would be ridiculed the 
most in society? 

Money, more 
modern times. 


money, is the cry of 
The world has no place 
for the poor man. Even in the church 
he is shunned. Education, fame and 
religion all link arms with King Money, 


Maud—Hello, Tablers! 
W. G. Proctor, I 





Cheerful 
Here’s Maudie again. 
agree with you—I think the farm is 
O K. G. Kellogg Wilson, some day 
you may change your mind about liv- 
ing on a farm. How many of you 
Tablers belong to a basket ball team? 
I do. I should have liked very much 
to have seen my namesake, Maud, the 
colt, sitting on U. T. Lundvall. I should 
think he ought to provide a chair for 
her to sit on while she is eating. Lil- 
lian of Missouri, send your picture to 
the Table. It will probably start the 
ball rolling.—{Maud Muller, Mich, 


Pleasant Words—Helen Brown Eyes, 
I like your letters, even though our 
opinions differ on one subject. I also 
play a great deal. Have you the song 
and music Down on the Farm? Sweet, 
isn’t it? G. Kellogg Wilson, I wish to 
shake hands with you next. Come 
again. H. B. E., won’t you send your 
photo? I ‘wil if the rest do. How 
many have cameras? I have; fasci- 
nating aren’t they? I also enjoy oil 
painting. I did not at all like the tone 
of Arcadian Wife’s letter in which she 
took me to task.—[R. A. E, 


™ 

Loves His Playfellows—My pets are 
four big kittens: one is called Foxy— 
he is very full of play and pranks, One 
I call Temaha, one Pahaca and one 
Ismahaca; the last three I call my In- 
dian children. I have a little dog which 
is Kitcinaka. He is black. My canary 
bird I call Gypsy. They are all my 
play fellows and I love them very 
much.—[Charley Cleveland. 








Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India Missionary, the for- 
mula of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections; 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility, 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases and 
desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send free 
of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail, 
by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper, 

. A. Noyes, 847 Powers biock, Rochester, N. y 











VERY FEW PEOPLE 





Are Free From Some Form of Indi- 
gestion. 


Very few people are free from some 
form of indigestion, but scarcely two 
will have the same symptoms. 

Some suffer most directly after eat- 
ing, bloating from gas in stomach and 
bowels, others have heartburn or sour 
risings, still others have palpitation of 
heart, headaches, sleeplessness, pains 
in chest and under shoulder blades, 
some have extreme nervousness, as in 
nervous dyspepsia. 

But whatever the symptoms may be, 
the cause in all cases of indigestion is 
the same, that is the stomach for some 
reason fails to properly and promptly 
digest what is eaten. 

This is the whole story of stomach 
troubles in a nutshell. The stomach 
must have rest and assistance and Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets give it both by 


supplying those gnatural  digestives 
which every weak stomach lacks, ow- 
ing to the failure of the peptic 


glands in the stomach to secrete suffi- 
cient acid and pepsin to thoroughly di- 
gest and assimilate the food eaten. 
One grain of the active principle in 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 


3000 grains of meat, eggs or other 
wholesome food, and this claim has 
been proven by actual experiment, 


which anyone can perform for himself 
in the following manner: Cut a hard 
boiled egg into very small pieces, as 
it would be if masticated; place the egg 


and two or three of the tablets in a 
bottle or jar containing warm water 
heated to 98 degrees (the temperature 


of the body) and keep it at this temper- 
ature for three and one-half hours, at 
the end of which time the egg will be 
as completely digested as it would 
have been in the healthy stomach of a 
hungry boy 

The point of this experiment is that 
what Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will 
do to the egg in the bottle they will do 
to the egg or meat in the stomach and 
nothing else will rest and imvigorate 
the stomach so safely and effectually. 
Even a little child can take Stuart's 
Tablets with safety and benefit if its 
digestion is weak and the thousands of 
cures accomplished by their* regular 
daily use are easily explained when it 
is understood that they are composed 


of vegetabie essences, aseptic pepsin, 
diastase and Golden Seal, which min- 
gle with the food and digest it thor- 


oughly, giving the overworked stomach 
a chance to recuperate. 

Dieting never cures Dyspepsia, 
neither do pills and cathartic medi- 
cines, Which simply irritate and inflame 
the intestines, 

When enough food is eaten and 
promptly digested there will be no con- 
stipation, nor in fact will there be dis- 
ease of any kind because good diges- 
tion means good health in every org:n. 

The merit and success of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets are ‘world-wide and they 
are sold at the moderate price of 50 
cents for full sized package in every 
drug store in the United States and 
Canada, as well as in Europe, 
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RURAL MAIL Box, : 
H. E. Hessler Co., Factory A, Syracuse, N.¥+ 











TELEPHONES 


FOR FARMERS’ LINES 
Buy from the manufactorer. Build your 
own lines, Book of instruction free. 
Write nearest office. 
THE NORTH ELECTRIC CO., 
173 St. Clair Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
443 Main Street, Dallas, Texas. 
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The Story of a 


Railroad Camp. 
By Cy Warman. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTER, 


John McCall, a wholesale grocer of 
Pueblo, established a store at Cicora, a 
bo town, the end of the railroad then 
pushing west. There he fell victim to Lic 
loose ways of the camp. Finally he sent 
for his wife and daughter, the lauwer 
strikingly handsome. Some time previous 
she had met at the governor's ball and 
become interested in a young man, whom 
she had lost track of. At Cleora, the 
most important person was the railroad 
agent, Emil Duval, of whom nothing was 
known. The conductor of the train to 
Cleora proves to be the man of Mildred 
McCall’s dreams. Mrs McCall regards 
him coldly. At Cleora conditions are far 
from p'easant for Mildred and her moth- 
er. McCall invests every cent he has in 
land which it is proposed to sell to the 
railroad company for shops and round- 
houses at an exorbitant price, Duval be- 
ing in on the deal. Duval leaves no stone 
unturned to get Rodyear into trouble and 
in disgrace with Mildred. Rodyear de- 
( 





lares his love. Duval threatens ruin for 
the McCall family if his suit is not ac- 
eented. Rodyear carries a penniless wo- 
man through to Denver, is found out by 
tter and discharged by the railroad 
< y. Duval contrives that the worst 
I le construction is placed on Rod- 
vear’s action and the latter is disgraced 
in 
} 
} 
1 






in the eyes of the McCalls. Mildred and 
r mother go east, their address being 
fused Rodyear. Duval kills the town 
y selling land for the railroad shops at 
the junction beyond. McCall is blamed for 
3s and is saved from a lynching by a 
cowboy. McCall goes to save Duval from 
the townspeople, but kills him instead. 
He is jailed to await trial. McCall is 
.equitted. Word of the collapse of Cle- 
ora and the sad plight of the McCails is 
carried to Rodyear, who has made moncy 
in a mining camp. Returning to Clecra, 
he finds McCall dying. Mildred receives 
him and explanations smooth over the 
misunderstanding. 


CHAPTER X. 


Near midnight, when Mrs McCall and 
her daughter had retired with their 
grief to Mildred’s room, Rodyear and 
the man ‘with whom he had eollided at 
the street corner were keeping watch 
where McCall slept the last long sleep. 

“Where did you meet Mr McCall?” 
asked Rodyear of his companion, 

“Well,” said the man, hitching his 
chair a little nearer, “he was at the 
other end of a bell cord when I seen him 
first. I suppose you know they tried 
to hang the old man.” 

“Yes,” said Rodyear, “but I hope you 
were not among the mob.” 

“Largely,” was the reply, and then 
leaning forward and lowering his voice, 
the man added, ‘‘and if you’ won't call 
it braggin’, I’m the artist that clipped 
the cord ‘with a six shooter and saved 
the old man’s wind.” 

“I’m delighted to know you,” said 
Rodyear, warmly, extending his hand. 

“Yours truly,” said the cowboy, giv- 
ing him a grip that was earnest. 

“Yes, you see,” he went on, “the old 
man and me got so sticky after that, 
and as I’m corraled at the junction 
for the winter, I learned that Mac’s 
sick, and so I trails in here this even- 
in’ when the fairy was singin’ her song 
about the job her and Duwal had put 
up on the conductor that was, the 
miner that is, which as I gather, is in 
love with the queen, that’s Mildred.” 

“Who is this woman you call the 
fairy ?’’ 

“Well, I can’t say. She is a mave- 
rick now, but I'm advancin’ that 
she come from square stock, and 
that she galloped in a good herd before 
she strayed away after that long-horn 
Duval. My! you ought to see her when 
she was talkin’ about the miner at 
Aspen.” 

“Did she say he was rich?” asked 
Rodyear, for he knew now who the 
fairy was. 

“No; she hinted that he was poor, 
but due to run up on pay dirt in the 
nigh future, but that don’t shorten his 
rope none, for the queen’s face gave 
her hand a'way when she heard he was 
Square, and all his hard luck was 
pushed on him by Duval. He don’t 
need money: As soon as T see the old 
man properly planted, I’m going to 
Aspen and run this artist down, an’ 
if he ain’t got wings, I’ll know he ain’t 
the one, an’ if he has, I guess I’ll shoot 
em off, for he’s too spotless—if you 
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believe the fairy—io stay on _ this 
earth,” 

“Would you know his name if you 
were to hear it?” asked Rodyear, for 
his companion was beginnig to embar- 
rass him. 

“Well, maybe not—name’s Rodyear.” 

“That's my name. Let us be friends.” 

“Well I'll be—!” The cowboy did not 
finish the sentence, but stood up. Rod- 
year stood up also and they shook 
hands again. Then the cowboy, turn- 
ing his companion so he could get a 
side view, remarked, “I don’t see no 
wings, so I guess I'll let you live. 
Shake again.” 

“The old man has never teched a 
drop since the killing,” said the cowboy, 
when they had resumed their seats, 
“but prior to that date he had teched 
whole tanks of it, and, as is natural, 
when he runs up agin’ this case of 
neumony, the jig was up. Neumony 
or whiskey single handed is all right, 
but when they git in together you're 
gone. Then Mac was a!! run down. He 
had nothing in front of him—jest 
seratchin’ the green cloth, so to speak, 
an’ he was a dead easy game for neu- 
mony. The doc calls it heart failure, 
but he don’t go into perticulars as to 
what causes the heart to fail—it ain’t 
no use.” 

At this juncture Mrs McCall came in 
to ask what had become of the strange 
woman, for in the excitement caused by 
the arrival of Rodyear, increased by 
the sudden death of her husband and 
the grief that had followed, the little 
rtranger had been forgotten. Rodyear 
now remembered having seen a woman 
pass out by the back door as he entered 
the front, but had thought nothing of 
it at the time. 

“Ef she had gone then,” reasoned the 
cowboy, “she should have met me and 
the doc comin’ down the track. You 
rtuy here, Mr Rodyear,” he added, ‘‘an’ 
I'll take a turn an’ see if I can fin’ the 
friry’s trail.” Opening the back door 
he stepped out into the storm, which 
by this time had grown to a regular 
blizzard, 

A half hour later the door leading to 
the kitchen opened softiy; the cowboy 
put his head in and motioned to Rod- 
year. “Thar she is,” pointing to what 
looked like a bundle of rags and snow 
lying upon an old couch which stood 
in that part of the kitchen which was 
curtained off to make a dining room. 

“Is she dead?” asked Rodyear. 

“Stiff as a frozen lariat,” was the 
reply. “She must have got lost the 
minit she went out, for when I struck 
her trail she was headed this way— 
the tracks she made leavin’ here bein’ 
drifted up, an’ in a little while I comes 
to what seems to be the end of the 
trail, then I stumbles over the fairy, all 
snowed in, cold and dead.” 

South Arkansas, known now by an- 
other name, is one of the most sub- 
stantial towns in the state. Cleora is 
dead; utterly gone from the face of the 
earth, and the sands of the messa, 
driven by the ‘wind have drifted deep 
on corner lots that were onte worth 
thousands. But if you look out at the 
west window, when the ngineer 
whistles for Cleora siding, you will see 
half a dozen gravestones gleaming 
white and ghostlike among the green 
cedars where Duval and his deserted 
wife are sleeping their last long sleep, 
over against the Sangre de Christo. 
The Sangre de Christo, through which, 
we are taught to believe, the vilest 
sinner may be saved. 

Sangre, the blood that flowed so free, 
Christo, the Christ on Calvary. 
[The End.] 


A Modern Monkey. 


ZETA E, BAXTER. 








The following was told to me by a 
gentleman who teaches a class of boys 
in one of the New York public schools. 

“IT once had a boy in my class who 
was a ‘know-all.’ He was constantly 
raising his hand to impart some of his 
information. I finally resolved that, if 
it was possible to do so, I would break 
him of t®* habit. One forenoon, in a 
natural history lesson, we were reading 
about monkeys. The bell rang while 
we were thus engaged, and during the 
noon hour I sent a boy who had 
brought his lunch out on an errand. 
Upon his return we were very busily 
engared for several moments. At 1 
o’clock T purposely continued the les- 
son. We had only been reading a little 
while when Master Know-all, frantical- 


AT HOME 


ly waving his hand, half climbed on 
top of his desk to attract my attention. 
I permitted him to continue so for a few 
seconds, and then asked: 

“ ‘Boys, what is it that 
reach for?’ 

“‘Cocoanuts,’ was the unanimous 
ery, succeded by swift glances over 
Master Know-all's head and accompa- 
nied by a loud roar of laughter. 

“Master Know-all looked up, to inves- 
tigate the cause of the uproar, and saw 
a@ cocoanut suspended over his head, 
and his fingers not 2 inches from it. 
Finding himself the monkey of the day, 
he meekly resumed his seat and never 
troubled me again by ‘reaching for co- 
coanuts.’ ” 


monkeys 
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Comfort. 


ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 





“They that sow in tears 

Shall reap in joy,” 
Sang a poet-heart in the long ago, 
‘Midst depths of sorrow, pain and woe, 
And what to him was truth and life 
Has shone through all the ages’ strife, 
To be at last our beacon light 
Of comfort in the darkest night. 

“They that sow in tears 

Shall reap in joy.” 





It is a sin against hospitality to open 
your doors and shut up your coun- 
tenance 

















ATARACTS and all other eye dis- 
& eases which cause blindness, are 
caused by poor circulation of 
blood in the eye, the result, usually, 
of eye strain, some time in the near, 
or maybe remote past. 


The eye has been overtaxed in some 
way at some time. 


Did you ever consider the intricate 
mechanism of this delicate organ, 
with its numerous muscles, nerves 
and small arteries and veins? 


If so, you must realize how easily its 
usefulness may become impaired. 


You will also realize the folly of at- 
tempting to restore its usefulness by 
applying a knife to any of the deli- 
cate ‘intricate parts. 


Think of the pain, suffering, blindness 
and even death that has been caused 
by the use of the knife on the eye. 


I discovered several years ago @& 
method of restoring the natural cir- 
culation of blood to the eyes which 
is so simple that a child can apply it. 


By this simple, mild and harmless 
treatment I have restored sight to 
thousands in all parts of the world. 


When this treatment is applied, it im- 
mediately removes all strain on the 
nerves and muscles of the eye, equal- 
izing the circulation, thereby assist- 
ing nature in restoring the eye to its 
normal functions. 


Acting along the same lines, my treat- 
ment cures Optic Nerve Paralysis, 
Granulated Lids and all other eye 
diseases. 


By its use the eyes are strengthened, 
brightened and beautified. 


My book about eyes, sent free, tells 
all about it, and contains pictures of 
and letters from hundreds who have 
been cured. 


Some of these people may be well 
known to vou. 


What they have to say wii! interest 
you. 

A postal card will get the book, and |! 
will give you my free advice if you 
will write me a short description of 
your case. 


The publisher of this paper will vouch 


ALL EYE DISEASES CURED 


Without the Knife or Pain, in Patient’s Own Home 





for my entire reliability. 
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HESE people wrote me as I am 
| asking you to do, treated them- 

selves at home under my direc- 
tion and were cured, 


Most of them had been given up as 
“hopelessly incurable’’ by other oc- 
ulists: 


“Though I am eighty one years old you eured me of 
cataracts in three months after Lhad heen afflicted for 
a ia Col. J. OU. Hudnutt, Station F, Grand Rapids, 
Mieh. 


“Atseventy Lhed been practically blind with catae 
racta for vears. You cured me in three months.""—Mas. 
A. P. Rifle. 7s Niagara St., Buffaio, N, ¥. 


“Blind twenty years from eataracts caused by a shell 
explosion during the eivil war, cured by you in three 
months. t's marvelous.”—Albert J. Staley, Hynes, 
Cal. 


ything with optie nerve paresis 
for twenty-two years, tried every- 
» you asa last resort and was cured 
kh. 1. Carter, Tenstrike, Minn. 


“Almost blind for ten years with cataracts; cured 
by the Oneal Dissolvent Method in_twe monthe. 
Thank God_I heard of you!"—Mrs. H. 8S. Spencer, 
Northport, Mich. 

“Dr. Oneal cured me of glaucoma in two months 
after New York oculists had failed to help me."~— 
Washington Irving, Box 185, New Paltz, N. Y. 

“You cured me of a bad case of cataracts in two 
months.”-F. Il. Nye, 247 Columbus Av., ® 
Boston, Mass. 


“IT euffered eve 
and granulated lid 
thing in vain, wrotet 
in two months. Mrs 
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Write now while you think about it, 
Address 


OREN ONEAL, M. D., SUITE 178, 52 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 














You Don’t Buy Trouble 


But Wash Day Comfort and 
Plensure when you buy the 


Acme Washing Machine 


Built right, wcrks right and IS ALL right. Washes 
thoroughly finest fabrics or heaviest woolenr. No 
center post to stain or tear the clothes. Steam-tight 
top—simply raise it and lean it against handle to 
drain—no lifting from tub. Strong, well-braced hard- 
wood stand for tub, basket and wringer. Honestl 
constructed, best materials, best workmanship, hand- 
somely 

atience. Try it—if it does not do— MORE WorK, 

ETTER WORK, WITH LESS EFFORT than any other 
machine made, your money will be refunded, 


Tf your dealer hasn't the Acme, write us to-day 


finished. Saves your health, strength and 
















Ww, ' 
ASMEED vlcst and best remedy for Coughs | 
Tee and Throat Troubles. /” boxes only, | 
Cee = Avoid fy } 
oy imitations. Aha Je tree lh 

“ 


Acme Washing Machine Company 
Columbus, Ohfo 
- Fifty years of success. The sim- | WEE Raa 


Absolntety enrea, Never toretarn, 
A Boon two sufferers, Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREF. Address, 
2! OT.£.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me, 


























Good lamp-chimneys 
one make 


my name on ’em all. 


MacBeTH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Andex; sent free. - 
MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 





For Your Face’s Sake 


use nothing but the fam- 
ous, old reliable, soothing 
and healing 


WILLIAM 


Sold everywhere, Free trial sample 
for 2-cent stamp. Write for ‘‘The 
Shavers Guide and how to Dress 
Correctly," 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


MARLIN REPEATING SHOT GUN 
NEW MODEL No. 17 


12 GAUGE 


| The Cheapest Good Gun Yet Made ! 


It has a solid frame (not take. 
down) and a straight grip stock. 
It is made of the best material in 
every detail, is extremely clean, 
simple and light—weighs only 
7 1-2 pounds. The workman- 
ship and finish are perfect. 
Several improvements in the 
operating parts make it the 
easiest, most reliable and best 
working gun in existence. 

Barrels are especially bored 
for smokeless powder as well as 
black, and so chambered that 
2 3-4 inch or 2 5-8 inch shells 
may be used. The barrels are 
full choked and using 1 1-4 
ounces of No. 8 chilled shot are 
guaranteed to target better than 
225 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 
40 yards, 

The omission of the take-down 
feature saves a number of pieces 
and enables us to offer the gun 
ata much lower price than any 
high-grade repeating shot gun 
has ever been regularly sold be- 

fore. This model is up to the 
oa 
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famous high Marlin standard 
in every respect, 

Ask your dealer to show you 
—or send 3 stamps for cata- 
logue and Marlin Ex- 
‘perience Book—full of 
g00d-luck gun stories, 


The MARLIN FIRE ARMS 
COMPANY 

119 Willow Street 

New Haven, Cona. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Curing Discontent. 
KENTUCKY FARMER, 





When I read discontented sister’s let- 
ter, I felt sorry for her. And yet she 
has good health, something to be 
thankful for, rather I would say, some- 
thing to shout and sing praises for from 
My dear discontented 
sister, did you ever sit in a dark room 
with eyes bandaged up in total dark- 
ness, every ray -of light giving pain 
undreamed of? Ah!.then if one is 
Ciscontented, who could blame them, 
And oh, the beauty of the world that 
surrounds us, the faces of our loved 
ones—how eagerly we drink in all these 
when again we can see, 

How can anyone ever get discontent- 
ed over not having a bank account? 
I like to have money only long enough 
to use it, and even if I was wealthy, 
I am afraid I would not be so very 
long. The best way to get discontent- 
ed is to worship the almighty dollar, 
and every one you gather in will call 
for more. It is a sin to be wasteful, 
but money should be considered only a 
means to an end, and to live and grow 
day by day only for dollars would seem 
to me a very narrow existence, 

As you wash your milk cans of a 
morning, do you ever see the beautiful 
hills or level lands, or whatever is be- 


fore you? Do you ever get tired cf 
those fleecy white clouds, floating so 
lazily by?, Is not the sky bluer to-day 
than usual? Hear that bird calling 
over there! When your cans are all 
clean, go out to the garden, and see 
how many flowers have bloomed since 
yesterday. When you get out there, 
forget there ever was such a thing as 
a milk can, but see the pearly drops 


of dew on the rose, gather the poppies, 
sweet peas and roses and carry them 
in and arrange them all through the 
house. You say: “I haven’t time for 
this, and besides I haven't the garden.” 
My sister, take the time. Take some 
of those dollars you would put in an 
extra garment and start your flower 
garden. The other day I sat patch- 
ing, a basketful of work piled up to 
do, Somehow the work was not going 
on right. I looked out of the window— 
the ground was white with snow and 
everything cold and gray. I began to 
think how useless to try to patch old 
garments and how my head did ache, 
“Oh, how miserable!”” I thought. Just 
then I caught the ring of an ax in the 
distance. Down went the work! I 
snatched a shawl and away I went up 
the hill to the woods where my “‘part- 


ner” was cutting wood. 
There I raked away the leaves and 
found lots of little plants I knew, 


struggling through the mass of leaves 
and soft earth. I broke off some sweet- 
smelling sassafras, found some horse- 
mint pods of seed, watched a flock of 
crows holding a riotous convention in 
the top of an old oak, saw four or five 
species of birds, and came down the 
hill, my “partner” holding me out of 
the snow, laughing, snowballing every 
vestige of headache and low spirits 
gone. The patching was quickly done 
and all discontent scattered to the four 
winds. 


itclaiiaaaiaelllimnaieainis 
Following Grandpa’s Advice. 
DEBORAH, 

Wherever one is situated a great deal 
depends on the disposition. I am dis- 
contented on our farm, but I have a 
disontented nature anyway. I quite 
agree with Discontented that there is 
a lot of hard work from early till late 
for your board and clothes. When it 
comes night if you want to go away 
you are too tired or the horses have 
worked hard all day. 

I don’t agree with 
outdoors for three 


I worked 
on our 


, 
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farm to help my husband get started. 
I did all kinds of work with the ex- 
ception of plowing and mowing and 
perhaps one or two other things. The 
result is I can trim an apple tree or 
load hay or anything else as well as a 
man. I was a delicate city girl and 
now I am strong and well. The hard 
work must be done moderately at first. 
I don’t consider that my husband or 
anyone else lost any respect for me 
either. 

I have stopped all outside work now 
but I am glad of my knowledge of 
farming. My husband says I know 
more from my three years’ work than 
most women born and brought up on a 
farm. I don’t think I could have 
gained the actual knowledge in any 
other way. For instance, we fattened 
calves one summer and as my husband 
was always away in the fields at work, 
I had to take most of the care of them. 
I could tell after a little what they 
would weigh, and the butcher would 
always say, “How much will this calf 
weigh?” I would tell him within two 
or three pounds. After he had bought 
five or six calves he failed to bring his 
scales and always paid me for what I 
said the calf would weigh. 

No, I didn’t try to run the farm, but 
I tried to help my husband. When I 
was nrarried my grandfather gave me 
some advice in the form of a story. 
A man on one side of a house was pull- 
ing a rope while the woman was on 
the opposite side, also pulling. Finally, 
she came around on his side and pulled 
and then they pulled the rope down. 
Grandpa said, you must pull together 
if you would succeed. How men treat 
a woman is in her own hands. As she 
thinks of herself so will the rest think 
of her. She must respect herself if 
she would be respected. 





A Message to Discontented. 
READER. 





I feel that I must tell Discontented 
how I became reconciled to farm life. 
Here is the secret: You in your lit- 
tle corner and I in mine and leave the 
rest to the Lord. Nearly all my life 
had been spent in a village or city, so 
you may know it was a great change 
for me to settle on a farm three miles 
from any village. I sometimes felt that 
Wwe were even deprived of church priv- 


ileges, as we could attend only the 
Sunday morning service. 


When we came here very few, if any, 
of the children in the district ever at- 
tended Sunday school. My husband 
has gathered them up a few at a time 
and taken them with us Sunday morn- 
ings until nearly every child is a mem- 
ber of some Sunday school. We may 
never know of any particular good that 
may come of it. Perhaps there will be 


a Talmage, Beecher or Moody come 
from some of these little ones. If this 
is the work the Master has for us to 


do, he will take care of the results. 

I would like to ask Discontented 
what papers she reads. We have nearly 
a dozen. DoI read all of them? 
Well I read my part of them and I 
think the ‘“‘good man” gets his money's 
worth out of them. You may think we 
haven’t much to do. Last year we 
made butter from thirteen cows, raised 
about $100 worth of pigs and $50 worth 
of calves, besides doing general farm 
work, That represents work. When I 
begin to get tired or if I catch myself 
worrying, I run for my papers and in 
a little while have forgotten myself 
thinking of Mrs Content or Discon- 
tent or something good that I am sure 
to find. 

Poe 

An Ideal Husband—Vermont Green- 
horn: When I read your sketch of the 
ideal wife, I could not but compare my- 
self to your model and found, to my 
sorrow, that I would come far from 
being an ideal. I have often had 
dreams of an ideal husband, but when 
I think how imperfect I am I am in- 
clined to be more lenient in my crit- 
icism of my _ gentiemen friends. I 
would not care whecher he be hand- 
some or plain, light o> dark, though I 
should like him to be as old as myself 
or a few years older. I would not care 
that he be rich if his forefathers had 
earned the money and he was spending 
it in ease and luxury, or if he, him- 
self, had hoarded up wealth to the ex- 
clusion of higher and nobler things. 
But do not misunderstand me—I would 
not have him poor if his poverty was 
the result of jis lazy or spendthr“£% 






habits. I think that a man’s religious 
views should correspond with those of 
his wife. A man’s inclination and those 
of his wife should be something the 
same, even if one is to be the com- 
plement of the other. My ideal hus- 
band will be a man of good moral hab- 
its. Above all, he will be one whom I 
can love—love with all the earnestness 
of a woman’s soul; love, not only 
through the sunshine of life, but also 
through the shadow; love, because he 
is gentle, kind, tender hearted and 
true; love, because he first loved me.— 
[Iowa Girl. 





Genuine Co-operation—I would not 
dare draw the line between man's 
work and woman’s work, too closely, 
When I am not well, I think it much 
nicer for my husband to wait on me, 
do the necessary housework and look 
after our children, hiring a man to do 
his outdoor work, than to be com- 
pelled to have a strange girl come in, 
not understanding my ways and often 
doi>y things so unsatisfactorily. So 
I am willing and enjoy doing som: 
light outdoor work and we work to- 
gether in this way. As far as its mak- 
ing a woman coarse, it is the outdoor 
air and sunshine which bring the bloom 
of health to the cheek and luster to 
the eye, and these are not coarse. I 
don’t understand where the vulgar part 
comes in, as I very much prefer feed- 
ing the chickens, yes, the pigs and 
horses, too, to washing hired men's 
socks.—[J. D. G. D. 





A Man’s View Point—EF. H. voices 
the sentiment of isolation in regard 
to the mission of the true farmer's wife 
The farm home is an aid society. Ob- 
serve that I don’t advocate the prin- 
cipal that the farmer’s wife must serve 
as a regular farm hand. Far from it! 
The house and its immediate surround- 
ings will require her time and atten- 
tion in the main. But I insist that 
there are occasions when the duties of 
the place will demand a modification of 
certain strict rules. Here in my state 
the daughters assist in farm work, 
such as driving the team to a reaper 
or mower,, shocking hay or grain dur- 
ing times of impending danger from 
rains and when farm hands are scarce. 
And these true daughters of rural life 
are not coarse or rough. They are of 
the royal line, and the domestic wel- 
fare and home virtues are all the bet- 
ter because of their outdoor lift 
{Jasper Blines. 

Not Exactly Complaining—What a 
contrast between the country life Ar- 
cadian Wife pictured, and the one that 


I could picture! Whist clubs and pri- 
vate theatricals. Suppose you li 

in a country where your nearest 
congenial meighbor was six miles away 
over hills and pastures, and your near- 
est town six miles. I hardly think 


there would be many “surprise parties’ 
and “fairs.” For three long weeks this 
winter the temperature hovered around 
the zero mark and we hardly put our 
noses out of the door, nor did we see 
any faces but those of our own family. 


Now I am not exactly complaining, but 
I, in my turn, wonder where you 
live. Of course I know that you live 


in a community where there are lots of 
young people, and probably the men 
are not kept busy from daylight till 
dark of these short winter days feed- 
ing from 100 to 200 head of cattle. I 
hardly think they would be ready to 
dress up and attend a sccial or ten-cent 
supper. Perhaps this will give you 
some idea of country life in the south- 
west of Osborne courty, Kan. In the 
summer time it is altogether different, 
for I have a pretty home, with lots ot 
flowers and a lawn and big orchard. 
It is 18 degrees below zero while 
write.—[A Real Country Girl. 


Those Unsightly Scratches—Do your 
men folks ever scratch matches on the 
walls in spite of numberless “seratch- 
ers” placed invitingly around? _Per- 
haps the scratchers are so fancifuily 
made that they are loath to use them. 
Let me tell you of my way out of the 
difficulty. Cut sandpaper in squares, 
about 3 by 3 inches, and tack one on 
the under side of the mantel, directly 
beneath the match box. There it }5, 


out of sight. yet handy, where one can 
give a good 
fear of injuring 
(A. B. W. 


without 


vigorous scratch t 
Try it. 


anythirg. 
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A Faddist’s Bright Fancy. 


LILLIAN TROTT. 





My latest and fairest fad is floricul- 
It steals comparatively little time 
from my regular oc- 
cupation, and re- 
pays a hundredfold. 
I began with a gar- 
den of general 
planting hedged by 
sweet peas, backed 
by Rambler roses 
and lesser climbers. Hardy shrubs like 
snowdrops and bush cranberries at first 
vied with easy-grown flowers like 
mountain daisies and pansies, but hy- 
drangeas and cosmos soon appealed to 
a more ambitious taste, and chrysan- 
themums of the rarest variety nodded 
carmine and violet-scented pan- 


ture. 











over 
Specialization, the craze of our age, 
ttered, enthralled me in time. Freck- 


i ticer lilies and the wild blue marsh 
ighbors and confidants of frogs, 

he it. Then Easter lilies, iris and 
) blood lilies, uncommon, homely 
bul to grow and bloom their curicus 
b om in a vase of water. Chinese 
] rooted and prospered in sand and 
{ water lilies took proud posses- 
f the most enviable corner and 
ond compare. Common 
lilies ushered in green- 


b 1 it bey 
or } id 

> rrowlns. 

I had a half hogshead sunk in the 

, 1 partly filled with muck and 

1 barn dressing, and there my 

; thrust long feet into the mire 

sted their pure faces on the black 

Varieties of the robust 

s and hardy Tuberosa Rich- 

riously large and bright, 

st cultivated specimens to 

varieties more difficult to 

nurture have followed. From every 

1 yuurce I have’ purchased 

1d collectors known to me only 

tter ve presented me rare ones 

and exchanged others. Other half tubs, 

separated by forests of graceful, droop- 

ing firm-earth lilies and edged by lil- 

ies of the valley, that conceal their 

brims, now accompany the first. A dwarf 
- 
t 








eping willow throws shade athwart 


he mimic ponds, and frogs splash from 


one to another. A study of the lilies’ 
natures, both by observation and 
hrough books, gives zest to the collec- 
tion, 





A Possum in Good Hands. 


ALEXANDER ASHBAUGH, TENNESSEE, 





ie iP I wonder ifany- 
a ae 4 





/ F one of you ever 
guj \ had a pet pos- 
sum? Early in 


October, my brother and 
I went one afternoon to 
our woodland to gather 


hairy ball. As soon as 
it struck the earth, it 
turned into a small ani- 
scampered off. I shouted, 
and ran after it. 
It dodged from one place to another 
but at last I caught it and got hold of 
we long tail. It was a young *possum, 
ne 


mal 


and 
“John, here’s a coon!” 


first I had ever seen. 
I carried it home and put it ina large 
parrot cage. It is about the size of 


six-months-old cat, but its hair is so 
long and fluffy that it looks chubbier. 
At first, he would bite angrily and 
gnash his teeth when I poked him, but 
very secon he grew gentle and now he 
never tries to bite at all and seems to 
enjoy being fondled. He is an awful 
eater. He eats raw meat, bread. corn, 
apples, grapes, and quantities of sweet 
potatoes and persimmons. At first, he 
would not eat while we looked at him, 
but now he just spreads open his 
mouth as if grinning, when we pass 
him a plate, and is not a bit bashful 
about eatine. 

My ’possum’s feet have five toes and 
one toe looks like a thumb. His skin 
is a clean, pinky white and next his 
skin his fur is pure white, but his long 
hairs are tipped and spotted with dark 
color. His nose and feet are dark. 
ITis queer little. round, slate colored 
ears feel soft and silky. 





| 


wild grapes. Brother 
climbed a tree that was 
covered with a_ vine 
when, plump! to. the 
ground came a gray, | 





From Cherry-Blossom Land. 
The Japanese Give Good Example. 


T is a proverb of Cherry Blossom 
Land that a healthy stomach is the 
basis of all strength. Good nature 
is also recognized as of great im- 
portance. The Japanese as a people 
are remarkable for their health, en- 
durance, patience and skill. They have 
a system of physical training which is 
universally used. It is called the Jiu 


Jitzu, and by this they regulate diet, 
bathing, clothing, breathing, muscular 


development and boxing. They have a 
philosophy that good humor is followed 
by good health. They try to banish 
worries, and believe that a cheerful view 


| of life is a good foundation for strength, 
| Such philosophy could well be adopted 


by our American people. We are apt 
to be too serious. 

They have many sayings in Japan 
similar to our own. One is that “a wo- 
man is as old as she looks,” but a Jap- 
anese woman's face is usually as un- 
wrinkled as a baby’s. Although the 
Japanese women do not usually have 
the well developed figures of our Amer- 
ican women, yet they do not gather 
wrinkles from worry nor suffer as do 
our American women. What is it that 
makes our American women often pale, 
sallow-faced, with dark circles under 








| the eyes, and very often old at forty- 


| Strong. 
| the pains and ills which come period- | treat their correspondence as scapesie A 


five when they should be in their 
prime? In more southern climates like 
Japan, the women live closer to nature 
—they live simple, homely lives and do 


not worry because they cannot dress 
as extravagantly as their neighbors, 
nor do they have the ambitions and 


jealousies of their neighbors to contend 
with. They eat wholesome food and do 
not practice high living. To keep young 
& woman must keep healthy 


When she is run down with 


OUT OF DOORS 








and | 


ically among our womenkind, she adds 
years to her looks, wrinkles develop, 
and the woman 
agony. There is no real need for this 
if she will practice right living, recog- 
nize her bodily needs, practice hygiene 
—all of which knowledge she can ob- 
tain from some reliable medical book 
like Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser, which can be had by send- 
ing him thirty-one cents for the cloth- 
bound volume, or twenty-one cents for 
the paper bound. Dr. R. V. Pierce, who 
is the founder and medical director of 


the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical In- 
stitute, at Buffalo, New York, says, 


“there is no reason why women should 
suffer if they will take the proper 
means to cure those irregularities which 
lead them to a miserable existence.” 
Women suffer in girlhood from back- 
ache, spine-ache and headaches, fol- 
lowed by irregularities, painful or dis- 
agreeable, and as a result diseases of 
the womanly organs are more common 
than anyone but a physician in active 
practice could suppose. It is often the 
result of days of girlhood passed in 
overcrowded public schools, or worse, 
in a jail-like boarding school for young 
ladies. The brain is crowded, indiges- 
tible foods disturb the stomach, the 
body does not get healthful growth, and 
the undeveloped woman leaves school 
to plunge into social dissipations, fol- 
lowed only too closely by the taking up 
of wifely duties and responsibilities 


towards a husband who has only no- 
ticed her beautiful face. The woman 
suffering from continued nervousness, 
weariness, wakefulness, headache and 


backache, needs the advice of a physi- 
cian of large experience. 
physician of the largest 
the Diseases of Women is Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y. The young 
wife desiring the advice of a physician 
is deterred therefrom by bashfulness, 
and so are many younger women, sin- 
gle women, and we should advise these 
to write at once to Dr. Pierce, who will 


experience in 








really suffers untold | 





Perhaps the | 
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them an intelli- 
of their’ cases 


and give 
opinion 


confidential, 
gent medical 
without cost. 

After long experience in the treat- 
ment of womanly diseases, Dr. Pierce 
evolved a vegetable tonic and correct- 
ive which he called Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription. This is a purely vege- 
table preparation, without a particle of 
alcoho! contained in It. 

Backed up by over a third of a cen- 
tury of remarkable and uniform cures, 
a record such as no other remedy for 
the diseases and weaknesses peculiar 
to women ever attained, the proprietors 
and makers of Dr. Pierce's Favorite 
Prescription now feel fully warranted 
in offering to pay $500 in legal money 
of the United States for any case of 
Leucorrhea, Female Weakness, or Fall- 
ing of Womb, which they cannot cure. 
All they ask is a fair and reasonable 
trial of their means of cure. 


Farmers’ Sons Wan 





Stock and fair education to work {n an Hen, OS® a month with 


advancement, steady employment, must be honest and 


ch offices of the association are being established ia each 
state. Apply at once, giving full particulars. The Veterinary 





Dept. 1%, London, Canada. 


Fas 






Good pay. Finest guaranteed 190 
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5 Second-H. 
AU makes & Mod- 
HIP O OVAL 


without a cent @eposit. Write at once 


oh 1 Fr on sample bicycle. 


MEAD 





YOLE GO., Dept. P76, 
Expenses advanced. 


$75 MONTH District managers to 


travel and leave samples at stores. People’s Supply 
Co., Dept. C-18, 145 Van Buren Street, Chicago, I), 
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PoTATO 


Its Cultivation, Growth, and Development, 
Sprays and Spraying, Harvesting end 
Storing, uction, Transportation 
and Marketing. 


By SAMUEL FRASER, 
Assistant Agronomist, Cornell University. 


This book is destined to rank as a standard 
work upon Potato Culture. While the practical 
side has been emphasized the scientific part has 
not been neglected, and the information given is 
of value both to the grower and the student. In 
the preparation of this work the author has 
drawn largely upon the reports and bulletins 
furnished by the American .Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations during the past fifteen years 
and upon any European data which he has felt 
to be of sufficient value to warrant their intro- 
duction. 

Treating upon its history and botany, some 
conditions influencing growth and development, 
soils, rotations, manuring and fertilizing, con- 
siderations of seed, varieties, planting, culti- 
vation, obstructions to growth and develop. 
ment, sprays and spraying, harvesting and 
storing, production, transportation and mar- 
kets, chemical composition, breeding and select- 
ing, the life history and methods of controllin 
many of the diseases and insects which at 
potatoes are given. 

The book is well illustrated by photographs 
and drawings, nearly all of which were made 
oxpresey for this book by the author. Taken 
all in all it is the most complete, reliable and 
authoritative book on the poe ever gustenes 
in America. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 160 pages, 
price, postpaid, 50c. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, M1. 
STORING 


FRUIT ‘wx. 


ty ¥. A. WAUGH. A Practical Guide to the 
Picking, Storing, Shipping, and Marketing of Fruit. 
fhile there are many books on the growing of 
fruit, this is the first one on the equally important 
work of handling and selling it. The principal sub- 
jects covered are the fruit market, fruit picking, 
sorting and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating, 
canning, statistics of the fruit trade, fruit package 
laws, commission dealers and dealing, etc, etc. The 
important subjects of the fruit package and cold 
storage are especially well and comprehensively 
treated. No progressive fruit grower, whether rais 
ing fruit on a large or a small scale, can afford 
to be without this most valuable book, Mlustrated 
5x7 inches, 20 pages. Cloth. Price postpaid..§$100 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


63 Safayette Place. New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, TIL 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Individuality 
Simpson-Eddystone Prints have an individ- 
uality that makes them look different. 
They are different—better; in quality, 


patterns and colors. 


Thoroughness has always been the key- 
note of Simpson-Eddystone manufacture and 
is what has made them the standard calicoes 
of the United States for over fifty years. 
Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. 


EDDYSTONE, 


In Blacks, Black-and-Whites, Light Indigo- 
Blues and Silver Grey 
and a large variety of new and beautiful designs, 


s, Shepherd Plaid Effects 


Thousands of first-class dealers sell them, 


PRINTS 


The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 








We will send you, freight 





prepaid, direct from our fac- 


tory any Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


360 Days Approval Test. 


If you are not perfectly satisfied with it in every way, return it at 


ur expense, 


Oven o 
Thermometer ata 


No quibble nor trouble, 
nd that there is no better stove or range made than the 


We guarantee under a 


Kalamazoo, and we save you from 20% to 40% because we give you 


LOWEST FACTORY PRICES. 


‘We have exceptional facilities for manufacturing; we own and operate one of the large 
est and best equipped stove factories in the world, and we 
’ are the only actual manufacturers whosell the entire prod- 
uct direct tothe user by mail, If you want the best pro- 
curable article at a big saving, we know we can satisfy you. 


Send Postal for Free Catalogue No. 100 


describing full line of cook stoves, ranges and heaters 
of all kin«is for all domestic purposes and for all kinds 


fuel. 


reference to long life and economy of fuel. 


Allof the highest quality, duilt with secial] lt 


All 


blacked, polishea and ready for immediate use, 
All cook stoves and ranges equipped 
with patented oven thermometer. 
It save fuel and makes baking easy. 
Investigate our offer and 
save money. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Let 


if they will not buy you an O. K. Washing Machine. 


does the work quicker, bit- 

Ohe ter and much easier than any 
other washing machine on 
the market. 


Any Eight Year Old Boy or Girl Gan Run It 


whilo you hang up the clothes. Saves lots af time end hard 


wo1k and does away with wash da}; 
Rotary Washer with revolving steel ball gearing. 
very easily, almost noiseless. “rhe Oo. 

dividendsa year, payable eve 
you see the O. K. at your loc: 


not handle it, 
-6upplied with 


H. F. Brammer Mfg. Co., 1448 Rockingham Road, Davenport, Ie, 
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the Men Wash 


The only 

It runs 

K. declares fifty-two 

wash day. We urge that 

dealer’s store. If he does 

send us his name and we willsee that you are 
one. Wringer box on every machine, 


backaches. 


Ne ek ae a a aN sl a eet 
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JUST ISSUED 


POULTRY FEEDING 
AND FATTENING 


A handbook for poultry keepers. on the standard 
and improved methods of feeding and marketing 
all kinds of poultry, 

The subject of feeding and fattening poultry is 
prepareé@ largely from the side of the best practice 
and experience here and abroad, although the 
underlying science of feeding is explained as fully 
as needful, The subject covers all branches, includ- 
ing chickens, broilers, capons, turkeys and water- 
fowl; how to feed under various conditions and for 
different purposes. The whole subject of capons and 
eaponizing is treated in detail. A great mass of 
practical information and experience not readily 
obtainable elsewhere is given, with full and ex- 
plicit directions for fattening and preparing for 
market. The broad scope of the book is shown in 
the following 

TABLE OP CONTENTS 

Thrifty Growth, Expert Chicken Feeding, Broiler 
Raising, Nutrition for Layers, Special Foods, To 
Finish and Dress Capons, The Art of Poultry Fat- 
tening, Lessons from Foreign Experts, American 
Fattening Methods, At Killing Time, Preparing 
for Market, Marketing Turkeys and Waterfow!, 
Finish and Shaping. 

Profusely illustrated, 160 pages, 5x7 1-2 inches, 
cloth. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





How she was | 
cured of 


Cancer| 


Aurora, Ind., June 29, 1904, 
Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

DEAR S1Rs:—I am glad to be able to testify 
as to the merits of your Cancer Cure, for to-day 
Lam entirely well of my cancer of the breast, 
thanks to your Combination Oil Cure. Any one 
wishing to hear from me will be promptly 
answered. Yours respectfully, 

MRS. GEORGE AMPT, Aurora, Ind. 


Dr. D. M. Bye has discovered a combination 
of oils that readily cure cancer, catarrh, tumors 
and malignant skin diseases. He has cured 
thousands of persons within the last ten years, f 
over one hundred of whom were physicians. 
Readers having friends afflicted should cut this 
out and send it to them. Book sent free giving ¥ 
particulars and prices of Oils. Address , 
the home office of the originator, Dr. D. 
‘ M. BYE Co., Drawer 505, Dept, 113 
- ~ Inaianapolis, Ind. 

































DOMESTIC CHAT 





New Collar Ideas. 


MABEL G. FEINT. 





Not all women are fortunate enough 
to possess all the dainty and ornamen- 
tal neckwear to be desired. New ideas 
are welcomed by most of them with de- 
light. Some of the most tasteful de- 
signs are easily fashioned at home by 
clever fingers, making very agreeable 
“pick-up’’ work. They also make very 
acceptable gifts. 

At the present time a waist with a 


plain self collar, with no touch of 
white or dainty light color does no 
look complete. Often the neck dress. 


ing gives character to the whole gown. 
Thus by wearing a variety of fancy 
collars, each immaculately clean and 
fresh, the wearing of a plain dress does 
not get so monotonous. The accompa- 
nying illustrations represent some orig- 
inal designs, easily copied and em- 
broidered, which may be varied or 
simplified to suit the material or the 
maker’s taste or skill. 

Figure 1 represents a new design in 
the popular ‘‘Buster Brown” style, and 


is worn by young and old, but will be 
found especially becoming and com- 
fortable for those who have _ short, 


plump necks. The two slashes near the 
ends are to pass the ribbon through, 
this holding the collar in place in front 
and adding to the ornamental effect. 
To give the true “Buster Brown” effect 
the ribbon should always be tied in a 
large double bowknot in front, with the 
ends no longer than the loops of the 
bow. This style is best done in butchers’ 


< 





BUSTER BROWN 


STYLE. 


linen or the heavy art linen, and em- 
broidered in white, black or colors. The 
inclosed spaces on each side are done 
in diaper couching stitch, but this lat- 
ter may be omitted, or done in outline 
stitch, with single stitches at the inter- 
sections. The collar is set into a 
straight band of muslin about an inch 
wide. It is very pretty embroidered 
in dark blue silk with the conciuding 
stitch in yellow, the single stitches at 
the intersections being blue and worn 
with a dark blue ribbon with a small 
line or figure in yellow. 

Figure 2 as represented is mgde of 
white mercerized poplin bound with 
plain white lawn, the binding being 
stitched on with golden brown sewing 
silk. A unique effect is given by cut- 
ting a slit in one of the tabs, through 
which the other is slipped. The slash 
thus made is buttonhole stitched with 
filo silk of the same shade of brown, 
and the delicate vine and fruits are also 
embroidered with it. This is pretty 
worn with a brown suit and is easily 
laundered. It could be developed in 
silk, challis, Hannel or vesting and piped 
with silk of some lighter harmonizing 
color. 

Figure 3 looks more intricate, but is 
not difficult and makes a very satis- 
factory finish to any gown, requiring 
no tie. It is in the new “cut work” 


style, and is made of two thicknesses 
of cloth, the outer of white mercerized 
goods, brilliantine or silk, the inner of 





SIMPLE AND ATTRACTIVE, 


white muslin. The cloth is cut out of 
the four spaces in the conventionalized 
flower, forming the tab, as well as the 
three spaces in the center of the front, 
and buttonhole stitched. The edges are 
all finished with the same stitch and 








Oures deep seated Coughs and Oolds, Croup and all 
Bronchial Troubles. "$1.00. 60c. and 25c. per bottle. 


Atlons Yung Saison} 








the scrolls in plain satin stitch. White 
embroidered with pink, pale blue or red, 
ecru linen: with dark blue, brown cr 
green silk, or pale blue art linen with 
dark blue or black silk make tasteful 
developments and launder well. 


Old China and Serap Books. 


MRS L. 8S. PEASE. 








Have I a fad? Indeed I have! In 
fact, I have two fads; one is old chins 
and the other is 
scrapbooks. The 
old china came 
to me, but I have 
grown up with it 
and that china 
cabinet is filled 
with memories 
of joyous holi 
days and sacred 
Sabbaths, of ga 
family reunions 
and hilarious 
birthday feasts 
All old china ap 
peals to me, but 
anly my own old 
family china 
precious, 

My centerpiece 

— is a large blue 

“Riley"’ platter, 

On that platter plum pudding has bee: 
served every Christmas for 106 years 
The recipe for the pudding and th 
platter are family heirlooms. Six 
blue and white custard cups with cov- 
ers and a rare old willow plate and a 
quaint little ‘“‘Tobey” with smaller blu: 





and white cream pitchers fill anothe 
shelf. A wealth of other quaint old 
dishes fill shelf after shelf and th 


spirit of olden days is around them. 

The round, convex French plate mir- 
ror, a family possession for over a cen- 
tury and a half, the silver candlestick 
with tray and snuffers, the silver tea 
set with the ebony handled teapot, hand 
embroidered veils, and coHars 
are full of memories of love and death. 
Truly, I confess to a love of old things 
where each object breathes out a his- 
tory, a family history. 


dresses 


As to scrapbooks, I have them 
in all sizes, shapes and colors. They 
include three cookbooks with rec- 
ipes enough to give a dozen new 


dishes a day for a year, a pickle and 
jelly book, another devoted to house- 





CUT WORK. 


IN THE NEW 


hold recipes, yet another devoted to 
the sick, little comforts for the sick 
room, antidotes for poison, remedies for 
burns and tonics for the hair, and still 
another filled with plans for houses, 
suggestions as to plumbing, color 
schemes and suitable locations. 

Next on the shelf is poultry, all that 
biddy and con- 


means comfort for } 
venience and profit for me. Poems for 
children fill two books, while those 


which helped and touched me most fill 
another. Biographies with pictures ol 
the subject and pictures of interest fill 
another book. Nature work claims 4“ 
volume. Historical subjects and anec- 
dotes fill one more, and last, for the 
present, a velume devoted to home en- 
tertainments, games, charades, puzzles 
and festive decorations. 

Pictures, too, form a part of my col- 
lection. I have 200 mounted and twice 
that number awaiting my leisure to be 
mounted and sorted. Many have al- 
ready given pleasure and delight to 
friends, have carried comfort to the 
children’s wards in the hospitals or 
have gladdened the hearts of mission- 
ary workers, who are short of material. 

By all means have a fad. It rests the 
tired mind and weary body. It is * 
never-failing subject for conversation 
and leaves no time or desire for ill- 
natured gossip. And often the fad 
proves of real value. 





















































Our Pattern Offer. 





In this simple design, No 4636, a lit- 
tle girl’s apron, the little daughter 
herself might be of some help, for it 
is on such garments that little girls 
usually begin their first sewing. The 
model is easily copied, for there are 
no tucks or gathers, only straight seams 





Girls’ Sack Apron, 2, 3, 4, 5, 

1 ! plain hemming. The 

tern is 1 up of front and back, 
leeve, co pocket and tie. 

No 6245—Blouses for the tailor and 

parate skirt are as indispensable 


Ss evel The 
in favor 


season. I 


yoke effects seem to be 
than any other design 
the model here shown 
have a little yoke that is both 
design and exceedingly smart 
The deep, round scallops af- 
place for a bit of decoration, 
ther in embroidered motifs, medal- 
buttons. The blouse is made 
vith a cluster of tucks at the shoulder. 
The sleeve is the new “shirt waist leg- 
mutton’ and is finished by a cuff 

ich Corresponds with the yoke shap- 
ing. For a plain tucked waist one need 
not use the yoke—thus one can make 
two separate designs from the same 
pattern and each be entirely different 


ppearing from the other. 


No 6241—Deep cape collars are a 
marked feature of the fashionable new 
bodice and one in pointed outline is 





No 6245—Ladies’ Blouse, 32, 34, 36, 
40 and 42-inch bust, ’ 
here depicted. The blouse proper is 


made in tuck style and is very pretty 
ithout the addition of the collar. The 
sleeve is of the newest shaping and a 
uff in pointed outline adds a neat fin- 
ish. The collar is all in one piece and 
may be made of lace fagoting or in 
any prefered style. This model is very 
good for silk, but one could copy it in 
iny preferred material. The pattern 
has the advantage of being capable of 








several variations and an ingenious wo- 
man will have no difficulty in making 
at least three separate and distinct 
styles from this one pattern, 
CHILD'S BISHOP FROCK, 
No 
tinue 


4605—Loose-fitting dresses con- 
to be the fashion for little chil- 
dren. Frills and fluffs and closely fit- 
tei garments are very pretty to look 
at, but a source of discomfort and an- 
noyunce to any unfortunate baby com- 
pelled to wear them. This bishop frock 
is daintiness personified. The design is 
representative of the mode and has the 
fullness at front and back and an in- 


verted box-pleat under the arm, This 
pleat dees away with so much bulki- 


ness at the neck, a feature that is most 
objectionable in this style of dress, and 
it also gives extra fullness in the skirt 
just where it is most needed. 

HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Puttern Department, 
this office. 


’ 





The Little Schoolgirl’s Dresses. 


MRS HENRY WIGHT. 





When Mildred 
her mother 
pretty 
dresses, 


was eight years old 
to be aware that 
were her dainty gingham 
they were not very satisfac- 
tory, as the little lady was growing so 


began 


as 





No 6241—Ladies’ Blouse, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42-inch bust. 


were usually either 
Letting them 


rapidly that they 
too long or too short. 





BUSY FINGERS 


down was not successful, as it is im- 
possible to make a faced hem always 
as neat as it should be. Tucks would 
obviate this, but the style then in 
vogue, the box pleated straight frocks, 
did not look well with tucks running 
around the hem. 

An accident first prompted her 
mother to try the plan of making little 





4605—Child’s Bishop Frock, 1, 2, 
and 6 years, 


3, 4, 5 


shirt waists, eactly like a boy’s, to 
which could be buttoned kilt skirts of 
brilliantine or serge, and the result was 
so pleasing that it was adopted per- 
manently. The skirts had deep hems, 
almost made double, and as they were 
run in with the fingers, the letting 
down was only a matter of a little extra 
sewing and pressing. The child looks 
very neat in her new rig, and is proud 
of the bright ties she can wear under 
her boyish collars. The buttons about 
the waist keep her trig and secure, and 
she is perfectly comfortable, and 
not look at all odd, since dresses of this 


does 


style are popular just now. For best 
wear, she has accordion pleated skirts, 
and little silk and fine lawn blouses, 


rather elaborately decorated with lace 
and embroidery. 

Mildred’s underwear is worthy of 
mention. She does not have flannel 
and muslin petticoats, but wears little 
bloomers exactly like the skirt. The 
saving in sewing, in washing and iron- 
ing is immense, and no one would 
ever suspect her of being clad different- 
ly from other little girls. 


- 


She: Oh! Mr Borem, how do you do? 
¥ was talking to Mrs Nexdore just now 
and I eouldn’t help thinking of you. 

He: And was she discussing me? 

She: Not exactly. She was comment- 
ing on the weather, and just asked me 
if I could imagine anything more tire- 
some and disagreeable. 
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Parsnips in Different Ways. 


BY MRS Cc. 8. WILBER. 





Pare or scrape and 
wash 6 medium-sized parsnips. Boil 
until tender: and mash very fine. Add 
4 cup milk, 1 tablespoon butter, a 
saltspoon salt, a little pepper, 4 table- 
spoons flour, and lastly 2 eggs, the 
whites and yolks beaten’ separately. 
eat the mixture thoroughly and fry a 
golden brown in deep fat. 

Parsnips with Pork: Cut in slices 4% 
Ib salt pork, selecting a piece with 
considerable lean. Throw in cold water 
and bring to the boiling point to re- 
move some of the salt. Pour off this 
water and cover again with cold water. 
When boiling, place on top of pork 1 
qt parsnips which have been previously 
cleaned, the large ones cut in quarters, 
and the small in halves. Simmer until 
the parsnips are tender and the water 
evaporated, leaving only the fat. Fry 
a light brown in the fat. Remove the 
pork to the center of a warm platter 
and arrange the parsnips around it. 

Fricassee of Parsnips: Cut parsnips 
in small pieces and boil tender in just 
enough water to cover. When tender 
remove to the back of the range. Add 
14 cup cream, salt and white pepper 
to taste. Thicken slightly with flour 
and when thoroughly heated pour over 
squares of buttered toast. 

Parsnip Potple: Cut % Ib salt pork 
in dice. Wash and slice 1 qt parsnips 
and as many potatoes. Boil pork for 
two hours in water enough to cover, 
then add parsnips and potatoes and 
cook one-half hour longer, adding more 
water if necessary. Sift together 1 pt 
flour, 1 teaspoon each of salt and soda 
and 2 t cream tartar. Add 
sweet milk—sufficient to make a_ soft 
dough that will readily drop from the 
spoon, Have vegetables well covered 
with water, add the dough, a spoonful 
at a time, and cook 20 minutes. Ar- 
range dumplings around a deep platter, 
pour vegetables in center and serve at 
once, 


Baked Graham Pudding—Put 2 cups 
milk in a double boiler and when boil- 
ing stir in carefully 2-3 cup graham 
flour, % teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon but- 
ter % cup molasses,,1 teaspoon ginger, 
14 teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon 
cloves, % nutmeg, % cup sugar. Cool 
and add % cup cold milk and 2 eggs 
whipped. Beat all together thoroughly. 
Cover and bake three-fourths of an 
hour then uncover and brown, Serve 
with cream—[Louise Clark. 


Parsnip Fritters: 


1 


aspoons 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Cr) YEAR BOOK, © 


Weather Forecasts an? 
Farmer’s Almanac 


1900 

















884 pages—4jxe} inches 


A 
Wonder Book 





Al book of facts for all 
the family. <A publi- 
cation of surpas- 


year. 


An up-to-date almanac is a necessity in the home. 
is indispensable as a manual for old and young. 


This book 
It is also 


of vital interest to the farmer, fruit grower, stockman, dairy- 
man and poultry keeper. Ghe weather forecasts, monthly tables 
telling what, how and when to plant, the market statistics for 
all the staple crops, stock, etc., and in addition the many house- 
hold features, make it invaluable. It is a treasury of Knowledge 
and will save its possessor many hours of laborious research. 


Given to Every Subscriber 


We will send this most valuable book free and 
journal who immediately sends $1.00 in payment i 
J New subscribers may receive the book on the same terms. The book is not sol 
alone and can only be had in connection with a subscription as stated. The book and 
paper may be sent to different addresses if desired. 
money order, check, draft or registered letter. J r 
may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but to avoid delay, 
send to the one nearest you. 


ostpaid to every subscriber to this 
or his subscription for the comin 


emit by postoffice or express 
A money order costs but a trifle and 








sing interest and 
absolute 
value 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building 


NEW YORK, §2 Lafayette Place 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building 








32 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


We are the largest manufacturers of vehicles and harness in the world sell- 
cme Dg to consumers exclusively, 


We Have No Agents 


but ship anywhere for ex- 
amination and approval, 
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> -wze niet eiegnimatetabente /: a | Ss 
style, quality and < 
price, We make 200 
No. 628, Leather Top Buggy with Leather Styles of vehicles and 
Covered Bows and 4 inch rubber tires. 65 styles of harness. 
Our large Catalogue is 
FREE, Send for it, 
Elkhart Cerriage @ Harness Mf¢. Co., Elkhart, Indiana, 











SAS SKANTINY, 


Price complete $68. As good as 
sells for $25 more, 
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No, 327. Canopy Top Surrey. Price complete 
$7 As good as sells for $25 more, 
























Everythin, 
on one set o 
Trucks, Sim- 
ple; Strong, 

tasy to oper- 
ale, 


“ABENAQU E’’ Combination Circular ag Nee Out- 


we 
Sail 


Write for Catalogue C. ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster Sta.,Vt. 






Gasoline 








Pine, Hemlock and 200 sizes; also cutters, blowers, 
carriers, horse powers, hay presses. Catalogue free, - 
HARDER MFC. COMPANY, Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 






















TO YOU ‘nv 
Prices. 

We are not jobbers or assem- 

blers of other peopie’s goods— 


DIRECT 
bg we build vehicies in our own 


97:90\ Xe a ft By buying direct from 











) 
Gi Somes test, best 
4 SASJ\NJ and most durable.’ Our 
DANY PANS large free catalogue telle 
PRI 45 111 about our no money 
= with order plan, freight 
2 years guaranty and how we ship anywhere 


ON 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 













‘vite today for Free Money Saving Ci atalogue, 


U. S. BUCCY & CART CO. 
B 502 Cincinnati, Oo. 
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New way to smoke meat in a few hours with 
KRAUSER’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Delicious flavor 
Cleaner, cheaper. No smoke house needed. Send 
forcircular, E, KRAUSER & BRO., Milton, Pa, 
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- When You Buy a Carriage 


buggy or harness direct from our factory you 
do not have to pay the dealer a commission, 
you put his profit in your own pocket. Our 
plan of selling makes a saving of fully one- 
“ third or from $15 to $30 on every purchase. 
& The advantage of buying high grade carriages 
through the mails has been of inestimable 
value to thousands of buyers in every state 
and territory, 
State of Ohio selling direct to the consumer 
who manufacture the vehicles and harness 
they offer for sale. 
guaranteeing perfect satisfaction or refunding 
money and paying freight charges both ways. 
We want every mar who contemplates the 
purchase of carriage, buggy or harness to 
secure our new descriptive illustrated cata- 
logue showing styles and prices. The saving 
will surprise you. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., 


Ours ‘is the only house in the 


We take all the risk by 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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LL MACHINERY 


= You have on!lyto inves- 

tigate the meriis of 

2 American Saw Milis 

ti S meee, to be convinced of their su- 

~ periority. Fi right at 

the doors of iron, coal and steel production. ost ht rates. 

Pricesj ust right too. Five sises portable ssw milis. Edgers, trimmers, 

shingle machines, lath mills, cord wood, cutoff and rip saws, steam 

and gasoline engines, feed mills. Supplies of every Free 

Ask for it. Describes everything in detail. 

MERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
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Onarch S2sline Ensines 








Perfect working Traction, also Stationary 


DeLOACH PATENT 


is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 










Avoid imitators ani infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 6 Stroke 


Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalog free. We pay the freight, 


DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Oc., Hox525, Atlante, 
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and Portable. Cider Presses, special presses and | ——— —— = a 





supplies, Boilers, Engines, Saw Mills, etc. Send 
for catalogue. 
Monarch Machinery CO., 39 Cortiand St., New York: 
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as_ beautiful. 


The Hardy Garden, Harmonious Color 


The Most Beautiful Magazine in America 


ountry Life in America 


GARDENING MANUAL 


This number should be used daily in the garden 


through the whole of 190s. 
Among the subjects covered are: 


Superb. Photographs 


It is practical as well 





Wild Gardening. Keeping a Garden, “I consider it not only the best book on the subject 








which I enclose $3.00. 








DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133-137 East 16th St., New York City 
Please send me regularly “COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA” jor one year, for 


ce ode a ROEM Ce EE RP 


Special 


Address all orders to the publishers. 





‘| MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Carefully Indexed. 
Illustrated With Over One Hundred Pen Drawings 


we will send this book, prepaid, upon request, to any responsible 
fer person who desires to look it over before purchasing, with the wn 
standing that the same will be paid for if not returned within 5 days in good order. We 
make this arrangement confident that all who see the book will want it. 


Do You Raise Grain? 


If you raise five acres of any kind of grain you can not 


afford to be without 


The Cereals in America 


By Thomas F. Hunt, M.S.,D. Agr., Professor of Agron- 
omy in College of Agriculture, Cornell Univ. 


Many Cross References. 


It is in every way the best book on the subject that 
has ever been written. It treats of the cultivation and 
improvement of every grain crop raised in America in 
a thoroughly practical and accurate manner. 
have this book you have the latest and best that has 
been written upon the subject. Order before you put 


in your Spring crops. 


Comments by Well-Known Authorities: 


f you 


“Aga hand book forthe practical farmer it fills the 
requiremente admirably. It mm concise, complete, 
technically sound and full of that reassuring element 
which comes from long practical experience in growing 
and handling the crops discussed.”—7he Breeder's 
Gazette. 

“This is an important work, meriting a wide ci 
culation.”— The Kural New Yorker. 

“Tt will be found, we believe, of general interest am 
value on the farm as well as in the class-room. ~ 
The Country Gentleman. 

“Tt is eo arranged, as to make the study practical and 
et the same time full of interest. It should have & 
place in the library of every farmer."—Zhe J the 
western Agriculturist. 

“There is hardly a topic on the general subject of 
our cereal crops but is here treated in a clear and satis 
factory manner."—/ndiana Farmer. 

‘It will be found greatly serviceable to those e1 caged 
in growing any of these crops as also to the agricultural 
colleges."— The Farmer. 


2X8 inches, 420 pages, handsomely printed from new type, with copious 


Bamboo in America. Scheme, An “Italian Garden’’ Good Roads, but a remarkably thorough treatment of what you 
An Azalea Garden. Wild Flowers in the Full of Flowers, How to Plan a Fruit have taken up. I shall use it as a text-book in my class 
A Natural Japanese City. Japanese Garden Six Garden, in field crops next semester."—Prof. J. L. Lyon, 
Garden. A “Seed Special’ Train. Feet Square, The Hollyhock Revival. UOniversi(y of Nebraska. 
A Seashore Garden. Floral Pictures. A Girl’s Vegetable Gar- New Ideas in Gardening, “Am delighted with it. There has been great end 
A Garden a Mile Away, Making a Vegetable den. Pergolas in Home Gar- marked need of just such a work and now it comes to 
A Prairie Garden, Garden City Lot Garden dens. pap cat. Ly ger Tagg nay cowed © gees & 
Planning the Home Wild Orchids at Home. The Tennis Court. And a dozen other sub- pace ated ahh, wentestul guegnens.~ Pref. W. 4. 
Grounds, toses, March Pruning. jects, Henry, Criversity of Wisconsin. 
“I wish to express my very greatest coopeticn of 
H : . our work on ‘The Cereals in America.’ It is un- 
The Price of this Double Number is 50c. questionably the best production in the book line on 
merican cereals and is a credit to its eames, It is 
P inti i ratifying to find a hook combining #0 much informa- 
A Year’s Subscription, $3.00, includes three Double Numbers. Cnet gd eer nrg tet hndentone $ tJ 
Chas. S. Plumb, Ohio State University. 
e “The most seriousand dignified mm in the way of 
an agricultural text-book that has come into our 
COVNTRY LIFE DOVBLEDAY PAGE *« CO THE WORLDS gS gericulimrel, textook the 
-IN AMERICA: 1334354137 EAST I6TH ST.-NEW YORK - WORK - “It is written by an author than whom no one is 
better qualified."—7he Kansas Farmer. 
—_ saan = Large size, 5' 
‘ ’ : re 2175 
Re ee ee ee Ore USE THIS ¢ PE Kietsuéka cokes kes bakes «se dewee vase wedend footnotes and indices. Substantially bound in cloth. Price $1.75. 
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